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I 

AN  DYCK  is  not  so  widely  known  as  Rem- 
brandt in  the  capacity  of  original  etcher. 
Both  were  most  prolific  painters,  and  Rem- 
brandt almost  equally  prolific  in  etching. 
But  with  Van  Dyck  original  etching  was  only  a small 
phase  of  his  activity,  twenty-one  etchings  at  the  most 
forming  his  complete  work  in  this  field.  Two  of  the 
twenty-one  are  subjects,  the  Reed  offered  to  Christ,  an 
original  composition  of  Van  Dyck,  and  Titian  and  his 
Mistress,  after  a picture  by  Titian  no  longer  known. ^ 
The  rest  are  portraits,  and  the  majority  among  the 
most  masterly  plates  produced  in  the  whole  history  of 
portrait  etching.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  the  limitations 
of  his  practice  of  the  art.  Van  Dyck  has  no  rival  as 
an  etcher  of  portrait  except  Rembrandt.  And  on  the 

^ There  is  a sketch  after  the  picture  in  Van  Dyck’s  Sketch  Book  at 
Chatsworth.  (See  Lionel  Gust,  A Description  of  the  Sketch  Book  by 
Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck  used  by  him  in  Italy  1621-1627,  and  pre- 
served in  the  Collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  at  Chats- 
worth. London,  1902.  4°.) 
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basis  of  the  purest  style  and  safest  conventions  of  the  art 
Van  Dyck  may  even  claim  the  precedence.  I do  not 
thereby  mean  that  he  was  the  greater  master.  He  was 
a genius  of  wonderful  brilliance  but  never  showed  the 
same  depth  of  inspiration  as  Rembrandt.  Rembrandt’s 
was  unquestionably  the  deeper  insight  into  human 
character.  But  the  very  power  of  his  vision  may  in  the 
end  have  militated  against  his  success  in  portrait. 

In  his  later  portrait  etchings,  such  as  that  of  the  Old 
Haaring  we  feel  that  Rembrandt  renders  the  complexi- 
ties of  human  nature  with  the  greatest  subtlety  of 
expression,  and  to  attain  his  end  he  used  a method  of 
close  shading  almost  too  subtle  for  the  medium  of  etch- 
ing. He  may  have  seen  even  more  in  his  sitters  than 
their  own  friends  realized,  and  perhaps  failed  to  con- 
centrate on  the  more  striking  external  characteristics 
which  would  constitute  the  whole  man  to  the  world  of 
his  acquaintance.  Moreover  he  was  capable  of  thinking 
less  of  immediate  faithfulness  to  the  lineaments  of  his 
model  than  of  some  more  strictly  artistic  aim,  just  as  in 
his  later  pictures  portraiture  pure  and  simple  becomes 
subservient  to  the  development  of  his  ideas  of  chiar- 
oscuro. It  was  thus  that  his  famous  Night  Watch  heralded 
the  decline  of  his  popularity  with  the  fashionable  world 
of  sitters  who  wished  first  of  all  to  be  admired,  or  at  least 
recognized. 

We  cannot  imagine  Van  Dyck  falling  into  these  errors, 
or  rising  to  these  heights  of  disdain  for  the  popular  de- 
mand, as  one  may  prefer  to  interpret  Rembrandt’s  atti- 
tude. In  his  etching  he  was  incisive,  convincingly  direct, 
and  never  obscure  in  his  means  of  expression.  He  never 
sought  to  express  too  much,  was  faultless  in  adjudging 
the  proper  emphasis  to  the  outstanding  features  of  his 
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sitters,  and  showed  unerring  taste  in  rejecting  the  unes- 
sential. His  system  of  etching  responded  perfectly  to 
his  artistic  aim.  He  discarded  the  subtlety  of  tonal 
expression  which  is  more  properly  the  part  of  a painter, 
and  kept  to  an  open  system  of  line,  whose  simplicity  was 
all  the  more  convincing  on  account  of  its  very  limita- 
tions. The  system  demanded  a simplified,  and  thereby 
more  forcible,  style  of  portraiture.  His  method  of  con- 
centration was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  greater  part  of 
Rembrandt’s  later  paintings  and  some  also  of  his  etch- 
ings, where  the  face  was  brought  into  prominence  as  a 
high  light  in  the  midst  of  shadow.  Van  Dyck  merely 
indicates  the  secondary  portions  of  the  design  with  the 
fewest  lines,  the  face  being  the  only  part  at  all  elabor- 
ately handled,  though  never  so  elaborated  as  to  hide  the 
linear  structure  of  his  etchings.  It  was  a method  which 
Rembrandt  followed  in  his  earlier  plates,  most  perfectly 
perhaps  in  the  Young  Man  with  Books  beside  him  (B.  268) 
only  recurring  to  it  later  in  occasional  examples,  e.g.  the 
Clement  de  Jonghe  of  1651  (B.  272). 

In  a few  cases  Van  Dyck  left  his  portraits  practically 
unfinished  except  for  the  head:  e.g.  the  Portrait  of  Him- 
self (W.  4),  and  the  Frans  Snyders  (W.  11),  but  so 
placed  on  the  plate  as  to  lead  the  imagination  to  supply 
the  natural  basis  of  a body.  The  bad  effect  of  the  repro- 
duction of  the  Portrait  of  Himself  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  page  in  the  frontispiece  to  Wibiral’s  standard  work, 
“LTconographie  d’Antoine  Van  Dyck”  (1877),Mmmedi- 
ately  proves  the  immense  value  of  proper  spacing  in  the 
early  states  of  these  prints.  Both  these  plates  were  later 
elaborated  in  line-engraving  in  such  a way  as  to  destroy 

^ U Iconographie  d' Antoine  Van  Dyck.  . . . Fr.  Wibiral,  Leipzig, 
1877.  4°. 
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Van  Dyck.  Frans  Snyders 
First  State  of  the  plate 
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Van  Dyck.  Frans  Snyders 

Third  State.  Finished  in  engraving  by  Jacob  Neefs 
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almost  completely  the  concentration  and  virtue  of  the 
portrait. 

What  was  Van  Dyck’s  attitude  to  these  develop- 
ments of  his  work  we  can  best  discuss  after  setting  forth 
in  more  concrete  detail  the  artist’s  aims  and  accom- 
plishment in  the  series  of  etchings  and  engravings,  which 
make  up  the  corpus  of  portrait  prints  generally  described 
as  the  ‘‘Iconography  of  Van  Dyck.” 

Whether  the  idea  of  this  series  of  engraved  portraits 
was  originally  Van  Dyck’s,  or  the  project  of  a publisher, 
cannot  be  answered  with  any  certainty.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  in  the  early  seventeenth 
such  series  had  apparently  been  popular  and  successful 
ventures  with  numerous  publishers  and  engraver- 
printsellers.  The  majority  of  these  series  had  been  essen- 
tially the  works  of  the  publishers,  who  had  included 
works  by  various  engravers  (e.g.,  the  famous  English 
“Bazilift)logia”  ^ of  Henry  Holland,  1618). 

But  a few  similar  ventures  had  been  more  exclu- 
sively the  work  of  a single  man,  or  at  least  a single 
workshop,  such  as  J.  J.  Boissard’s  leones  virorum  illus- 
trium  (Frankfort,  1597-99)  with  engravings  by  Theo- 
dor de  Bry,  and  the  Atrium  Heroicum  of  Dominicus 
Gustos  (Augsburg,  1600).  But  I can  point  to  no  series  of 
portraits  before  the  Iconography  of  Van  Dyck  ” which 
aimed  at  reproducing  the  paintings  of  one  artist  alone. 

If  Van  Dyck  was  the  initiator,  he  would  not  have  had 
to  go  far  for  his  suggestion.  His  master,  Rubens,  had  at 
least  since  1620  a constant  staff  of  engravers  working 
under  his  direction  and  in  his  studio,  and  no  doubt  car- 
ried on  a thriving  trade  in  the  sale  of  prints  after  his  own 
works.  With  this  precedent  Van  Dyck  is,  I think,  more 

1 Recently  edited  for  the  Grolier  Club  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Levis. 
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likely  to  have  formulated  his  scheme  on  his  own  account, 
than  to  have  carried  out  his  undertaking  at  a publisher’s 
suggestion.  Moreover  the  title-page  of  the  1645  edition 
of  the  “Iconography”  describes  the  plates  as  engraved 
at  the  master’s  expense. 

The  original  scheme  was  a corpus  of  engraved  por- 
traits in  three  main  classes : — 

I.  Princes  and  military  commanders. 

II.  Statesmen  and  philosophers. 

III.  Artists  and  amateurs. 

The  first  publisher  who  printed  the  series,  Martin  van 
den  Enden,  issued  eighty  plates,  sixteen  belonging  to  the 
first  class,  twelve  to  the  second,  and  fifty-two  to  the 
third.  The  correspondence  of  watermarks  within  each 
class  (in  the  early  issue)  convinced  Wibiral  that  they 
were  each  issued  originally  as  a limited  corpus.  If  this 
had  not  been  so,  one  would  have  expected  the  several 
watermarks  which  occur  throughout  the  first  issue  of 
Martin  van  den  Enden  to  be  found  promiscuously 
among  any  of  the  classes. 

But  apart  from  this,  there  is  no  definite  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  complete  set  of  eighty  was  ever  issued  as 
a corpus  with  a title-page  and  van  den  Enden’s  imprint. 
Perhaps  the  lack  of  this  evidence  adds  support  to  the 
theory  that  during  his  life-time  Van  Dyck  was  the  chief 
mover  in  the  enterprise,  and  van  den  Enden  little  more 
than  his  printer.  As  to  the  date  at  which  the  work  was 
being  done  there  are  only  small  pieces  of  direct  evidence. 
The  enterprise  was  probably  started  soon  after  Van 
Dyck’s  return  from  Italy  to  Antwerp  in  1626,  but  it 
seems  that  Van  Dyck  must  have  continued  the  direction 
of  the  engraved  plates  several  years  after  his  settlement 
in  England  in  1632.  There  is  a letter  of  Van  Dyck  in  the 
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From  the  original  chalk  drawing  for  the  etching.  In  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Chatsworth 


Van  Dyck.  Pieter  Brueghel,  the  Younger 
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Van  Dyck.  Pieter  Brueghel,  the  Younger 
First  State  of  the  plate 

1 1 


British  Museum  first  quoted  by  Carpenter,^  in  which 
the  master  writes  in  1636  to  Francis  Junius,  the  Earl 
of  Arundel’s  librarian,  asking  him  to  suggest  a proper 
inscription  for  the  engraved  portrait  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby.  This  portrait  comes  within  the  second  class,  so 
that  it  was  probably  not  till  well  after  this  date  that  the 
series  had  been  completed. 

Mr.  Cust  also  mentions  the  date  1628  as  occurring  in 
Van  Dyck’s  original  drawing  for  the  engraving  of  Carlo 
Colonna  (in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Claude  A.  C.  Pon- 
sonby,  in  1900),  while  1630  is  written  in  a contemporary 
hand  on  an  early  state  of  one  of  Van  Dyck’s  subject 
etchings,  the  Reed  offered  to  Christ,  preserved  in  the 
Albertina,  Vienna.  Moreover  Lucas  Vorsterman,  who 
only  returned  to  Antwerp  about  1630-31,  after  a long 
visit  to  England,  was  responsible  for  two  of  the  engrav- 
ings of  the  first  class,  so  that  this  class  can  only  have 
been  completed  in  1631  at  the  earliest. 

The  series  of  eighty  plates  printed  by  Martin  van  den 
Enden  included  three  plates  whose  etching  has  been 
attributed  to  Van  Dyck  by  various  authorities  during 
the  XIXth  century,  although  the  inscriptions  claim 
nothing  more  than  the  painting  for  Van  Dyck,  i.e.,  the 
portraitsof  A.  Corne/men  (W.  3),  Antoine  Triest  (W.  13), 
and  Jan  Waverius  (W.  18).  I will  recur  to  this  question 
in  connection  with  other  uncertain  attributions  to  the 
master.  The  fifteen  plates  bearing  Van  Dyck’s  signa- 
ture as  etcher  were  never  published  by  Martin  van  den 
Enden,  and  were  only  included  in  the  Iconography” 
after  Van  Dyck’s  death  in  the  edition  published  by  Gillis 


^ W.  H.  Carpenter,  Pictorial  Notices,  consisting  of  a Memoir  of  Sir 
Anthony  Van  Dyck,  with  a Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Etchings.  Lon- 
don, 1844. 
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Van  Dyck.  The  Reed  offered  to  Christ 
First  State.  In  pure  etching,  before  the  plate  was  reworked  by  another  hand 
From  the  proof  in  the  British  Museum 
(Two  proofs  only,  in  this  first  state,  were  known  to  Wibiral) 
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Hendricx  in  1645.  Martin  van  den  Enden  had  included 
in  his  series  four  of  the  same  portraits  as  these  etchings 
(i.e.,  Van  Dyck,  Pontius,  Momper,  and  Snellinx),  but 
only  in  engraved  versions  whose  relation  to  the  etchings 
we  will  discuss  later.  We  have  even  less  definite  evi- 
dence as  to  the  date  of  production  of  these  etchings  than 
we  have  in  relation  to  the  engraved  plates.  Hendricx 
probably  acquired  the  plates  of  the  original  etchings  as 
well  as  the  eighty  plates  printed  by  Martin  van  den 
Enden,  after  Van  Dyck’s  death.  He  got  various  en- 
gravers to  elaborate  the  less  finished  of  the  fifteen  etch- 
ings, to  bring  them  more  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
series,  used  the  etched  portrait  of  Van  Dyck  in  its  elab- 
orated state  for  his  title-page,  and  added  six  other  en- 
gravings to  make  up  his  series  to  a hundred  plates 
exclusive  of  the  title.  The  title  on  the  pedestal  engraved 
as  a support  to  the  head  of  himself  etched  by  Van 
Dyck  runs  as  follows:  leones  | Principum  \ Firorum  doc- 
tor um  I Pictorum  Chalcographorum  \ Statuariorum  nec 
non  Ainatorum  \ Pictoriae  artis  numero  centum  | ah  | 
Antonio  Van  Dyck  \ Pictore  advivum  expressae  \ eiusq: 
sumptihus  aeri  incisae  | Antverpiae  | Gillis  Hendricx 
excudit  I A°  1645. 

Each  plate  in  this  edition  bears  the  initials  of  the 
publisher  G.  H.  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  margin.  A 
later  issue  by  Gillis  Hendricx  is  mentioned  by  Wibiral, 
in  which  about  five  plates  were  added,  and  the  date  1645 
omitted  from  the  title-page.  But  the  extreme  rarity  of 
original  bound  copies  and  the  fact  that  most  bound 
copies  are  made  up  from  different  sources  renders  it 
impossible  to  define  the  exact  contents  with  certainty. 
There  were  still  later  issues  without  the  date,  but  with 
the  same  imprint,  in  which  the  G.  H.  on  the  separate 
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Van  Dyck.  Titian  and  his  Daughter 
After  the  painting  by  Titian 

First  State.  From  a unique  proof  in  the  British  Museum 
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plates  was  erased.  In  spite  of  Hendricx’s  name  remain- 
ing on  the  title,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  published  any 
issue  of  the  plates  in  this  condition.  Very  probably  there 
were  several  re-printings  of  the  plates  in  this  state  from 
about  1660  until  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth  century, 
the  number  of  plates  included  being  a variable  quan- 
tity. It  is  known  that  a hundred  and  ten  of  the  original 
plates  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Brussels  publisher, 
Francois  Foppens  about  1665.  Between  about  1640-50 
the  Antwerp  publisher  Jan  Meyssens  had  published  a 
series  of  similar  engravings  after  Van  Dyck,  chiefly  after 
the  artist’s  English  pictures.  Wibiral  catalogues  thirty- 
four  of  these,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Meys- 
sens ever  published  them  as  a corpus.  Some  of  them  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  later  editions  of  the  “ Iconogra- 
phy ” which  still  bear  Hendricx’s  name  on  the  title-page. 
Meyssens  had  also  published  one  of  the  etchings,  i.e., 
Paul  de  Fos  (W.  16),  before  Hendricx’s  edition  of  1645. 
It  was  probably  he  who  completed  the  etching,  and  so 
maladroitly  that  it  must  have  been  after  Van  Dyck’s 
death.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  master  would  have 
sanctioned  its  publication  in  that  ruined  form. 

Then  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth  century  an 
edition,  including  a hundred  and  twenty-four  plates  ex- 
clusive of  the  old  frontispiece  was  published  at  Antwerp 
by  H.  & C.  Verdussen,  whose  names  now  replaced 
Hendricx’s  on  the  old  title-page.  The  124  were  made  up 
by  81  plates  originally  issued  by  Martin  van  denEnden, 
28  by  Gillis  Hendricx,  5 by  Jan  Meyssens,  3 by  Jacobus 
de  Man,  1 by  Lucas  Vorsterman  and  6 without  address. 
But  volumes  are  seldom  found  with  plates  correspond- 
ing to  the  table  of  contents. 

Wibiral’s  catalogue  includes  considerably  larger 
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Van  Dyck.  Jan  Snellinx 
First  State  of  the  plate 
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numbers  of  plates  than  have  ever  appeared  even  in  the 
latest  editions  of  the  ‘^Iconography.”  But  his  object  was 
to  include  practically  all  the  plates  of  similar  format  after 
Van  Dyck,  which  at  various  times  have  been  bound  up 
with  the  original  recueils. 

Of  later  issues  nothing  need  be  said.  A large  number 
of  the  original  copper-plates  were  sold  to  the  Louvre  in 
1851  by  a Liege  dealer,  Van  Marcke.  They  are  better 
reposing  in  a Museum,  as  for  several  years  prior  to  their 
purchase  fabrications  of  early  states,  made  by  blocking 
out  parts  of  the  plate  in  the  printing,  had  issued  from 
Liege. 

Modern  impressions  have  been  at  various  times 
printed  by  the  Chalcographie  du  Louvre,  and  it  is  re- 
markable how  well  these  clearly  bitten  plates  have  lasted. 
But  these  modern  prints  from  original  plates  which  have 
long  lost  all  their  quality,  are  of  even  less  artistic  value 
than  a good  reproduction  of  a fine  impression.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  modern  impressions  of  Piranesi 
issued  by  the  Regia  Calcografia  at  Rome.  But  in  the 
latter  case  the  original  plates  are  over  a century  more 
recent,  and  the  lines  of  the  architectural  designs  of  such 
massive  strength  that  even  modern  impressions  are 
effective. 

II 

The  collector  of  Van  Dyck’s  iconography  will  desire 
first  of  all  to  possess  proof  impressions,  either  before 
letters,  or  with  lettering  incomplete.  For  the  detailed 
description  of  state  he  cannot  do  without  Wibiral,  and 
he  will  find  still  further  detail  in  Dutuit’s  Manuel  de 
V Amateur  d’Estampes.  Here  we  can  only  describe  in 
broad  outlines  the  chief  distinctions  to  be  remembered. 
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Van  Dyck.  Lucas  Vorsterman 
First  State  of  the  plate 
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Of  lettered  impressions  (often  the  earliest  known  in  the 
case  of  the  engravings)  the  collector  can  generally  rely 
on  those  with  the  address  of  the  publisher  Martin  van 
den  Enden.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  bearing  the 
initials  of  the  publisher  Gillis  Hendricx,  G.  H.,  in  the 
centre  of  the  lower  margin.  Where  the  plates  passed 
from  Van  den  Enden  to  Hendricx,  one  may  often  remark 
richer  printing  in  the  later  states.  Hendricx  printed 
with  his  plate  fuller  of  ink  and  obtained  thereby  a 
stronger  impression.  But  the  thinner  and  somewhat 
less  professional  printing  of  van  den  Enden  possesses 
finer  quality.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Hendricx 
was  the  first  publisher  of  the  fifteen  most  important 
original  etchings,  as  well  as  of  nineteen  of  the  engrav- 
ings. Even  early  impressions  after  the  erasure  of  G.  H. 
still  retain  some  quality.  But  there  is  not  the  same  limit 
to  this  state.  Without  further  changes  on  the  plate 
(except  occasional  rebiting)  the  plates  went  on  deteri- 
orating throughout  the  centuries.  In  estimating  the 
date  of  an  impression  in  this  state  we  may  be  helped 
by  Wibirabs  notes  on  watermarks,  but  a sense  of  quality 
is  a far  more  important  asset  to  the  collector  than  this 
knowledge  of  secondary  detail. 

Speaking  of  the  fifteen  original  etchings  first  pub- 
lished by  Hendricx  the  value  in  the  different  states 
might  be  roughly  estimated  as  follows. 

Early  proof  state  before  lettering  or  with  lettering  in 
MS.  from  £60  to  several  hundreds  of  pounds:  impres- 
sions with  G.  H.  from  £5  to  £20:  early  impressions  after 
G.  H.  about  £2  or  £3.  The  line-engravings  never  have 
the  same  value  as  the  original  etchings;  the  earliest  proof 
states  being  worth  perhaps  less  than  etchings  in  the 
G.  H.  state;  and  impressions  with  the  address  of  Martin 
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Van  Dyck.  Desiderius  Erasmus 
After  Holbein.  First  State  of  the  plate 
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van  den  Enden,  or  G.  H.  seldom  more  than  good  impres- 
sions of  the  etchings  after  the  erasure  of  G.  H.  But  of 
course  small  differences  in  detail  in  different  subjects 
may  cause  considerable  variations  from  these  standard 
prices. 

Van  Dyck’s  attitude  towards  his  own  original  etch- 
ings in  relation  to  the  ‘‘Iconography”  is  an  obscure  ques- 
tion, and  extremely  difficult  of  solution.  Did  he,  at  the 
inception  of  his  great  project,  intend  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  each  plate  by  etching  with  his  own  hand  the  face 
and  perhaps  the  indication  of  the  figure,  leaving  the 
elaboration  of  the  plate  to  his  assistant  engravers?  Or 
were  his  original  etchings  for  the  most  part  essays  under- 
taken by  the  way,  with  a more  purely  artistic  aim  and 
with  no  immediate  intention  of  incorporation  in  the 
“ Iconography”  ? 

• A survey  of  Van  Dyck’s  method  of  procedure  through- 
out the  “Iconography,”  and  a critical  examination  of 
the  etchings  by,  and  attributed  to.  Van  Dyck,  may  offer 
some  illumination  on  this  and  other  points. 

The  chief  stages  through  which  each  subject  passed 
were : — 

I.  Van  Dyck’s  original  sketch. 

II.  An  oil  grisaille,  which  served  as  the  more  immedi- 
ate original  in  detail  for  the  engraver. 

III.  The  etching  or  engraving. 

In  the  case  of  about  thirty  subjects  out  of  the  hundred 
published  by  Hendricx,  we  can  also  refer  back  to  some 
larger  oil-painting  which  may  have  been  the  ultimate 
source,  though  not  the  immediate  original. 

When  he  had  already  done  a picture  of  his  subject 
Van  Dyck  would  no  doubt  have  used  it  in  making  his 
sketch  for  the  “Iconography.”  In  some  cases  the  original 
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Van  Dyck.  Paul  de  Vos 
First  State  of  the  plate 
23 


pictures  were  followed  fairly  closely,  those  of  Antoine 
Triest  and  Jan  Waverius  (both  in  Petrograd)  and 
Card  de  Mallery  (Munich),  while  in  others  he  varied  his 
subject  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  form  of  his  series  (tak- 
ing the  figure  of  Jan  de  Wael,  from,  the  picture  of  Jan 
de  Wael  and  his  Wife  in  Munich).  In  a few  instances  his 
subjects  were  based  on  paintings  by  other  artists  {Eras- 
mus, after  Holbein,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Tilly,  and 
Wallenstein  from  some  unknown  sources). 

The  first  sketches  are  for  the  most  part  in  black  chalk. 
Occasionally  the  black  chalk  is  washed  with  Indian  ink 
{Hubert  van  den  Eynden,  in  the  British  Museum,  L.B. 
22),  and  there  are  other  examples  in  which  sepia  pre- 
dominates {Erycius  Puteanus  in  the  British  Museum, 
L.B.  20).  They  are  remarkably  vigorous  and  vivid, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a large  number  could  not  have 
been  done  from  the  life.  The  drawings  most  likely  to 
have  been  done  from  life  are  the  portraits  of  con- 
temporary Netherlandish  artists. 

The  collections  to  which  I can  refer  as  possessing  some 
of  these  first  sketches  are  the  British  Museum  {Puteanus, 
Rockox,  H.  van  den  Eynden,  Sebastian  Vrancx,  Hendrik 
Liberti,  and  Orazio  Gentileschi) ; the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Chatsworth  {P.  Brueghel  II,  H.  van  Balen,  Jan  Snel- 
linx,  Jan  van  Mildert,  Caspar  de  Grayer,  Carel  de  Mal- 
lery, Frockas  de  Feria);  the  Residenz  at  Saxe-Weimar, 
Eisenach  {F. Franck  II,  and  S.  de  Eos);  Paris  {Theodor 
van  Thulden) ; the  Albertina,  Vienna  {Jan  van  Ravesteyn, 
Petrus  Stevens,  Artus  Wolfart,  G.  Gevartius);  Stock- 
holm {C.  van  der  Geest)',  Frankfort  {Adam  de  Coster)', 
Amsterdam  {Adam  van  Noort),  and  the  Teyler  Museum, 
Haarlem  (P.  Brueghel  II). 

There  are  probably  a good  many  copies  in  existence, 
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Van  Dyck.  Erycius  Puteanus 
From  the  original  sepia  drawing  in  the  British  Museum 
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and  I would  specially  refer  to  one  in  the  British  Museum, 
from  the  Malcolm  collection,  reproduced  as  Van  Dyck  in 
Mr.  Lionel  Gust’s  standard  work,  which  is  a copy  from 
the  original  Adam  de  Coster  in  Frankfort.  The  compari- 
son of  the  two  versions  is  a good  test  of  quality. 

The  drawing  of  Peter  Brueghel  II,  in  Haarlem,  repro- 
duced by  Kleinmann,  is  one  of  the  few  sketches  for  the 
^ ‘ Iconography  ’ ’ in  pen  and  sepia.  It  is  slighter  than  usual, 
but  peculiarly  interesting  as  indicating  the  development 
of  the  subject  from  the  Chatsworth  sketch  to  the  etch- 
ing. Two  hands  are  given  in  the  Chatsworth  study,  and 
the  simplification  and  concentration  of  the  subject 
gained  by  the  omission  of  one  hand,  and  other  slight 
changes  carried  out  in  the  etching,  are  shown  in  the 
Haarlem  pen  sketch. 

In  the  oil  grisaille  panels,  which  are  of  about  the  same 
size  as  the  plates,  the  subjects  are  worked  out  in  more 
detail,  and  are  nearly  always  followed  closely  in  the  en- 
gravings. In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  the  prints  are 
in  reverse  to  the  drawings  and  oil  grisailles,  and  there  is 
practically  no  doubt  the  grisailles  formed  the  immediate 
original  from  which  the  engravers  worked.  One  would 
expect  the  engraver  himself  to  make  a drawing  as  his 
guide,  but  I have  come  across  no  drawing  which  I could 
safely  describe  as  an  engraver’s  drawing.  To  take  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  to  which  I can  refer : the  drawing 
of  Rockox  in  the  British  Museum.  This  drawing  in  chalk 
and  sepia  wash  is  undoubtedly  done  after  the  picture  in 
the  Lederer  collection,  Budapest  {Klassiker  der  Kunst, 
1909,  p.  165)  with  the  idea  of  translating  it  into  a form 
that  might  be  engraved  for  the  Iconography  ” (though 
the  oval  in  rectangle  is  not  the  usual  form  of  the  series),  as 
it  was  actually  done  by  Pontius  (W.  115).  It  certainly 
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Van  Dyck.  Frockas,  Count  de  Feria 

From  the  original  chalk  drawing,  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Chatsworth 
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Van  Dyck.  Frockas,  Count  de  Feria 
From  the  oil  grisaille  panel,  for  the  engraving,  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Montagu  House 
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Van  Dyck.  Frockas,  Count  de  Feria 
From  the  engraving  by  Paul  Pontius 
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lacks  Van  Dyck’s  usually  vivid  touch,  and  it  might  be 
the  engraver’s  drawing,  but  even  a master  may  lose  his 
vigour  in  working  after  a picture,  so  that  even  here  I 
would  not  confidently  regard  the  drawing  as  the  inter- 
mediate work  of  the  engraver. 

In  his  book  on  Van  Dyck,  Mr.  Lionel  Gust  classes  the 
oil  grisailles  as  the  works  of  assistants  based  on  Van 
Dyck’s  sketches  or  larger  paintings.  But  in  a recent 
letter  to  me  he  writes,  there  is  nothing  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  Van  Dyck’s  having  done  some  of  these 
grisailles  himself,  or  begun  to  do  the  whole  thing  him- 
self, as  he  did  with  the  etchings.  In  view  however  of  his 
removal  to  London,  and  the  general  mode  of  life  adopted 
by  him  there,  I think  it  very  improbable  that  he  could 
have  devoted  much  time  to  the  laborious  production  of 
so  many  small  paintings,  as  the  series  demanded.  . . .” 
Then,  in  reference  to  the  Buccleuch  grisailles,  Some  are 
exceedingly  good,  and  quite  worthy  of  Van  Dyck  him- 
self, but  there  were  quite  competent  Van  Dyckists  in 
the  Rubens  school,  and  I expect  that  Van  Dyck  himself 
was  a keen  and  critical  supervisor  of  the  whole  output.” 
And  very  modestly  at  the  end  for  so  profound  a student 
of  Van  Dyck,  “Now  all  this  is  mere  assumption  on  my 
part  and  capable  of  disproof.” 

This  criticism  was  in  answer  to  a query  of  my  own  to 
Mr.  Gust  as  to  whether  he  had  in  any  way  modified  his 
attitude  towards  the  grisaille  panels  since  the  publica- 
tion of  his  book.  » 

As  to  the  panels  themselves,  the  largest  collection  is 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at  Montagu  House.  It 
contains  thirty-eight  of  the  original  designs  to  the  plates 
in  the  Iconography,”  ^ in  addition  to  a different  and 

^ Described,  but  with  incomplete  reference  to  the  engravings  in  the 
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second  version  of  the  portrait  of  Rubens,  another  similar 
portrait  which  I have  been  unable  to  identify,  and  two 
later  copies  of  no  importance  from  originals  in  the  same 
collection.  Smith  in  his  ‘‘Catalogue  Raisonne”  (vol. 
Ill,  p.  82)  states  that  the  whole  series  belonged  to  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  and  was  bought  at  his  sale  in  1680  by  Ralph 
Montagu.  The  collection  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  Old  Masters,  in  1900. 

Then  there  are  ten  similar  panels  in  the  Alte  Pinako- 
thek,  Munich  (Nos.  851-860  in  the  Catalogue,  Ed.  1900),^ 
and  I hear  that  there  are  also  a few  in  the  collection  of 
the  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  at  Port  Eliot. ^ It  is  several 
years  since  I examined  the  panels  in  Munich,  so  that  I 
will  confine  my  criticism  entirely  to  the  Montagu  House 

Montagu  House  Catalogue  of  1898.  The  portraits  are:  Cornelissen 
(W.  3),  Brouwer  (21),  Lipsius  (22),  Pepyn  (24),  Vranx  (25),  Wolfart 
(27),  Francken  (28),  De  Coster  (31),  Colyn  de  Note  (34),  Genevieve 
d'Urphee,  Comtesse  de  Croye  (39),  Van  Balen  (42),  Alvar  Bazan{AA), 
Colonna  (45),  Grayer  (46),  Froekas,  Comte  de  Feria  (47),  Geest  (48), 
Gevartius  (49),  Guzman  (50),  Pontius  (59),  Ravesteyn  (60),  Rubens 
(62),  Stalbent  (66),  S.  de  Fos  (69),  Van  Dyck  (79),  Gaston  de  France 
(82),  Jode  (84),  Mallery  (86),  N.  F.  de  Peiresc  (H9),Spinola  (92),  P. 
Stevens  (93),  Archduke  Ferdinand  (105),  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia  (116), 
Frangois  de  Moncada  (117),  Wilhelm  Wolfgang,  Count  Palatine  Q18), 
Charles  I (119),  Pappenheim  (127),  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange  (15iy 
Emilie  de  Solms,  Princess  of  Orange  (152). 

^ All  reproduced  by  Bruckmann,  and  five  by  Hanfstaengl.  The 
portraits  are:  Margaret  of  Lorraine  (23),  Tilly  (30),  Wallenstein  (40), 
Gustavus  Adolphus  (51),  Maria  de  Medicis  (54),  John  of  Nassau  (57), 
Palamedes  Palamedesz  (58),  Frangois  Thomas  de  Savoy e,  Prince  de 
Carignan  (63),  Scaglia  (64),  Lucas  van  Uden  (94). 

2 The  Countess  of  St.  Germans  has  kindly  sent  me  a list:  — Paul 
Pontius  (9?),  Hendrik  van  Balen  (42),  Gaspar  de  Grayer  (46),  Cornelis 
van  der  Geest  (48),  Daniel  Mytens  (56),  A.  Stalbent  (66),  Simon  de  Fos 
(69),  Simon  Vouet  (74),  Van  Dyck  (79),  Pieter  de  Jode  (104  or  84?). 
It  will  be  noted  that  certainly  six,  and  possibly  eight  of  these  are  the 
same  subjects  as  the  Buccleuch  panels.  Not  having  seen  the  Port 
Eliot  panels,  I can  offer  no  opinion  on  their  relation  to  each  other. 
But  if  the  Pontius  is  more  closely  connected  with  Van  Dyck’s  original 
etching  than  the  engraving  (59)  it  might  invalidate  one  of  my  argu- 
ments as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Cornelissen,  i.e.,  the  improbability 
of  the  master  doing  a grisaille  for  his  own  etching. 
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Van  Dyck.  Carel  de  Mallery 
From  the  painting  in  the  Alte  Pinakothek,  Munich 
Reproduced,  by  permission,  from  a photograph  by  Franz  Hanfstaengl 
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Van  Dyck.  Carel  de  Mallery 

From  the  original  chalk  drawing  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Chatsworth 
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From  the  oil  grisaille  panel,  for  the  engraving,  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Montagu  House 


Van  Dyck.  Carel  de  Mallery 
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Van  Dyck.  Carel  de  Mallery 
From  the  engraving  by  Lucas  Vorsterman 
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panels,  which  I have  studied  at  leisure  in  comparison 
with  the  prints  on  two  recent  occasions.  The  photo- 
graphs which  the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch  allowed  me  to 
have  taken  for  this  article,  are  I believe  the  first  repro- 
ductions that  have  been  made  from  any  of  his  series,  so 
that  they  are  by  no  means  widely  known. 

Personally  I see  no  reason  to  doubt  Van  Dyck’s 
authorship  of  the  whole  series  of  thirty-eight.  They  are 
brilliant  sketches  in  brown  oil  colours,  the  high  lights 
brought  out  in  white  with  the  sure  touch  of  a master. 
They  are  undoubtedly  rapid  sketches  such  as  a facile 
master  like  Van  Dyck  could  paint  in  an  hour,  or  a few 
hours  at  the  most.  I cannot  on  that  account  agree  with 
Mr.  Gust’s  description  of  the  painting  of  even  so  many 
of  these  panels  as  a laborious  production  for  which  the 
master  would  not  have  found  time.  Moreover,  apart 
from  their  expressive  power  as  portrait,  they  put  the 
scheme  of  light  and  shade  before  the  engraver  with  such 
conviction,  that  I am  unable  to  conceive  of  the  good 
assistant  who  could  have  accomplished  the  task  with 
such  brilliance  as  a mere  intermediary.  One  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  Van  Dyck’s  authorship  is  that 
they  are  no  whit  less  brilliant,  and  sometimes  more  bril- 
liant, than  the  undisputed  chalk  sketches.  I have  repro- 
duced one  example,  the  portrait  of  Frockas,  Count  de 
Feria,  in  three  stages  to  illustrate  this  point.  The 
Chatsworth  chalk  drawing,  which  only  gives  a slight 
indication  of  the  figure,  is  a most  vigorous  sketch,  but 
the  Buccleuch  panel  is  so  surpassingly  brilliant  that  the 
hand  of  an  assistant  seems  to  me  out  of  the  question. 
Then  one  feels  a slight  descent  in  power  and  subtlety  of 
expression  to  the  engraving  by  Paul  Pontius,  in  spite  of 
its  excellent  craftsmanship. 
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Another  portrait,  that  of  Card  de  Mallery,  is  repro- 
duced in  four  stages:  I,  the  large  picture  in  Munich;  II, 
the  Chatsworth  chalk  study;  III,  the  Buccleuch  panel; 
IV,  the  engraving  by  Lucas  Vorsterman.  If  Van  Dyck 
made  his  chalk  sketch  of  Mallery  after  the  large  picture, 
it  seems  strange  that  he  should  have  reversed  the  compo- 
sition. But  perhaps  he  deliberately  used  a mirror  in  his 
sketch,  so  that  the  engraving  should  turn  out  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  Munich  picture.  Otherwise  one  is  al- 
most tempted  to  think  that  the  Munich  picture  might 
have  been  painted  with  the  aid  of  the  print.  Here  again 
there  is  no  diminuendo  in  quality  from  the  Chatsworth 
sketch  to  the  Buccleuch  panel. 

Moreover,  apart  from  the  question  of  comparative 
quality,  we  have  to  meet  the  inscription  Van  Dyck  pinxit 
on  the  engravings,  which  can  only  refer  to  the  grisaille 
panels,  except  in  the  minority  of  cases  where  larger 
pictures  existed.  This  in  itself  is  a strong  argument  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  grisailles. 


{To  he  concluded  in  the  April  issue.) 


William  Blake.  The  Creation  of  Eve 
Size  of  the  original  water-color,  19%  X 15%  inches 
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WILLIAM  BLAKE,  AND  HIS  WATER- 
COLOR  DRAWINGS  IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF 
FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

By  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY 

Author  of  “ The  Art  of  William  Blake,”  “ The  Rossettis,”  ” Alphonse  Legros,” 
” Auguste  Lepere,”  etc..  Art  Editor  of  the  ‘‘  New  York  Times.” 

ILLIAM  BLAKE,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  urging  upon  the 
world  the  ideas  to  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  we  gradually  are 
becoming  accustomed. 

“Shall  painting,”  he  asks,  “be  confined  to  the  sordid 
drudgery  of  facsimile  representations  of  merely  mortal 
and  perishing  substances,  and  not  be,  as  poetry  and 
music  are,  elevated  into  its  own  proper  sphere  of  inven- 
tion and  visionary  conception?  No,  it  shall  not  be  so! 
Painting,  as  well  as  poetry  and  music,  exists  and  exalts 
in  immortal  thoughts.” 

Painting,  poetry,  and  music  he  called  the  “three 
powers  in  man  of  conversing  with  Paradise,”  and  he 
declared  that  when  he  took  a pencil  or  a graver  into  his 
hand  he  was  “drunk  with  intellectual  vision.”  This 
intellectual  vision  is  the  link  that  binds  him  to  the  band 
of  modern  artists  who  are  rejecting  even  such  degree  of 
“facsimile  interpretation”  as  the  precursors  of  Impres- 
sionism retained,  and  who  seek  emotional  equivalents 
for  the  sights  of  the  visible  world.  They  approach 
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nature,  as  Blake  did,  to  discover  in  it  the  raw  material 
upon  which  their  imagination  may  work,  to  distill  from 
it  the  poetry  of  fresh  relations  and  subtle  harmonies  of 
color  and  line,  thought  and  form.  This  intense  reaction 
to  nature  is  not  less  characteristic  of  Blake  than  of 
Cezanne  and  Van  Gogh.  Mark  the  mental  attitude  of 
Van  Gogh  as  he  enters  upon  the  portraiture  of  one  of  hi’s 
friends:  ‘‘This  man  is  blonde.  I shall  wish  to  put  into 
the  picture  the  love  I bear  him.  I shall  first  paint  him  as 
faithfully  as  I can  — for  a beginning.  But  the  picture  is 
not  finished  in  this  way.  In  order  to  finish  it  I become 
an  arbitrary  colorist.  I shall  exaggerate  the  blonde  tone 
of  his  hair.  I shall  employ  orange,  chrome,  pale  lemon 
yellow.  Behind  the  head,  instead  of  painting  the  stupid 
wall  of  a wretched  room,  I shall  paint  the  infinite.  I 
shall  make  a simple  background  of  blue,  the  most  in- 
tense, the  richest  I can  manufacture,  and  by  this  simple 
combination,  the  blonde  head  in  light  against  this  rich 
blue  background,  I shall  obtain  a mysterious  effect  of  a 
star  in  the  deep  azure.” 

To  see  nature  in  this  way  is  to  see  it  with  the  eyes  of 
imagination,  and  Blake  repeatedly  has  insisted  that  “to 
the  eyes  of  the  man  of  imagination  Nature  is  imagina- 
tion itself.”  Yet  neither  he  nor  Van  Gogh  shirked  the 
close,  persistent  observation  of  the  external  world  with- 
out which  neither  synthesis  or  symbol  can  be  significant. 
“No  one  ever  can  design,”  Blake  says,  “till  he  has 
learned  the  language  of  art  by  making  many  finished 
copies  both  of  nature  and  of  art,  and  of  whatever  comes 
in  his  way  from  earliest  childhood.  The  difference  be- 
tween a bad  artist  and  a good  one  is : the  bad  artist  seems 
to  copy  a great  deal;  the  good  one  really  does  copy  a 
great  deal.”  That,  of  course,  is  the  way  all  the  masters 
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William  Blake.  The  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery 
Size  of  the  original  water-color,  14  X 13%  inches 
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have  gone  about  earning  their  freedom,  but  Blake,  like 
Van  Gogh  and  the  great  Cezanne,  managed  to  open  a 
few  more  gates  than  most  modern  painters  have  un- 
loosed. They  reach  that  inner  unity  between  the  spirit 
of  a subject  and  their  own  spirit  which  corresponds  to 
mysticism,  and  was  gained,  in  Blake’s  case  at  least,  by 
the  impassioned  contemplation  that  one  associates  with 
religious  meditations.  I can  look  at  a knot  in  a piece  of 
wood  until  I am  afraid  of  it,”  Blake  said,  probably 
without  exaggeration,  and  when  he  was  forsaken  by  his 
visions  he  knelt  and  prayed. 

To  understand  his  art  one  needs,  perhaps,  some  inti- 
mation of  this  temper  of  his  mind,  although  he  boasted 
truly  enough  that  little  children  found  it  easy  to  eluci- 
date” his  designs,  and  declared  with  characteristic 
vigor  of  expression  that  ^Hhat  which  can  be  made  ex- 
plicit to  the  idiot”  was  not  worth  his  care.  It  is  not 
quite  so  difficult  to-day  as  at  the  time  he  worked  to 
accept  an  arbitrary  system  of  line  and  color,  because  for 
several  decades  we  have  been  seeing  pictures  in  which 
these  abstractions  are  made  to  say  something  of  them- 
selves, are  made  to  suggest  in  landscape  the  sufferings  of 
Calvary  and  the  peace  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or 
in  portraiture  the  sun  and  stars  of  heaven.  We  go  back 
to  Blake’s  water-colors  and  drawings  with  the  quickened 
appreciation  that  comes  from  hearing  the  same  argu- 
ment in  another  voice  with  its  individual  stress  and 
rhythm.  The  ^‘new  school”  has  helped  us  with  our 
Blake,  whether  or  not  he  has  helped  us  with  our  ‘ffiew 
school.” 

In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  there  are  water- 
colors  exhibiting  the  emotion  and  creative  force  with 
which  Blake  symbolized  not  only  visible  nature  but  the 
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William  Blake.  The  Whirlwind:  Ezekiel’s  Vision  of  the  Cherubim 
AND  Eyed  Wheels 

Size  of  the  original  water-color,  15^^  X 11%  inches 
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joy  and  pain  and  terror  of  his  most  fervent  thought. 
There  is,  a design  called  Pestilence.  A lightly  striding, 
passionless  demon  strews  bereavement  as  he  passes 
among  human  beings.  His  great  arms  are  lifted  and  a 
malignant  influence  pours  down  upon  terrified  rushing 
figures  which  faint  and  fall  in  utter  loveliness  of  rhyth- 
mic line.  The  background  is  blurred  with  mists,  blue 
light  streams  from  the  demon’s  figure  and  a flaming 
torch  is  fastened  to  his  head.  The  torches  of  the  little 
town  are  wan,  and  their  light  pales  under  the  glowing 
hues  of  the  central  figure.  Every  line  of  the  composi- 
tion has  its  place  in  the  dramatic  effect  and  the  color 
harmony  is  a glorious  structure,  the  strong  blues  and 
yellows  are  accompanied  by  muted  yellows  and  greyed 
blues  that  add  to  the  scheme  a delicacy  echoed  in  the 
tender  flowing  lines  of  the  small  figures.  This  design  is 
one  of  a series  entitled  The  Plagues  of  Egypt.  Another  of 
the  series  is  Famine,  in  which  the  different  theme  is 
interpreted  with  the  same  scrupulous  care  for  appropri- 
ate color  and  the  same  inspired  insight.  Where  the 
Pestilence  speaks  of  sudden  terrors,  appalling  thunder- 
bolts of  destiny,  an  angry  storm  of  destructive  elements, 
the  Famine  conveys  the  impression  of  a slowly  waning 
vitality,  a creeping  faintness  and  decline.  The  lines  of 
the  figures  are  long  and  straight,  with  here  and  there  a 
drooping  slack  curve.  A stone  arch  wears  the  aspect  of 
a tomb,  and  in  the  distance  are  stern  lines  of  hill.  The 
color  is  grey,  sinking  into  a cold  violet  and  rising  to  a 
pallid  flickering  yellow.  No  hint  of  force  is  anywhere. 
The  details,  those  ‘‘infinite  particulars”  upon  which 
Blake  insisted  as  essential,  the  “minutely  appropriate 
execution”  of  a spiritually  conceived  design,  are  terrible 
enough.  A man  strips  flesh  from  the  arm  of  a corpse 
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William  Blake.  Pestilence;  The  Death  of  the  First-born 

Size  of  the  original  water-color,  12  X 13^  inches 
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with  his  teeth,  a child  seeks  nourishment  from  its  dead 
mother,  a woman  paces  with  the  gesture  of  madness,  yet 
these  points  of  horror  are  absorbed  in  the  general  impres- 
sion of  dearth  and  exhaustion.  The  mind  of  the  observer 
is  possessed  by  the  unity  of  the  scene.  It  holds  him 
spell-bound  as  nature  itself  in  a moment  of  high  tragedy 
dominates  our  tortured  hearts,  and  holds  the  mood 
detached  from  personal  affliction. 

Turn  from  this  to  the  Raphael  and  Adam  in  Conversa- 
tion; Eve  ministering  to  them,  one  of  the  designs  for 
Paradise  Lost.’’  Again  Blake  has  looked  at  the  natural 
world  with  a vision  so  intense  as  to  translate  its  com- 
monest appearances  into  a spiritual  idiom.  He  has  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  message  of  nature  to  recombine 
its  words  into  a strange  and  unearthly  poetry,  a poetry 
more  poignant  than  Milton  in  his  helpful  blindness 
could  capture.  Here  is  the  Eden  landscape,  its  Tree 
illumined  with  glowing  fruit ; the  Serpent  coiled  spirally 
about  its  trunk,  wakeful  and  attentive;  on  the  plain  at 
the  base  of  a low  hill  animals — wolf  and  elephant,  pea- 
cock and  ostrich,  lion,  sheep,  horses,  and  a cow  — are  scat- 
tered; a carpet  of  delicate  flowers  covers  the  earth,  and 
the  benches  and  table  of  the  celestial  feast  spring  from 
the  ground  in  gothic  forms  as  a natural  growth.  In  this 
setting  are  placed  the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  the 
Angel,  and  the  artist  has  endowed  them  with  a beauty  of 
proportion  and  a lovely  purity  of  outline  which  the 
Greeks  would  have  recognized.  ^ 

The  architecture  of  the  design  is  emphasized  by  the 
magnificent  curve  of  Raphael’s  wings  forming  a noble 
ogee  and  by  the  arch  of  palms  and  flower-sprays  within 
which  stands  the  gracious  Eve  offering  to  Adam  a bunch 
of  purple  grapes  and  to  Raphael  a shell-shaped  cup. 
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Size  of  the  original  water-color,  11%  XI 5%  inches 


I 

William  Blake.  The  Casting  of  the  Rebel  Angels  into  Hell 

Size  of  the  original  water-color,  19^X15  inches 
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William  Blake.  The  Temptation  of  Eve 
Size  of  the  original  water-color,  19%  X 151,4  inches 
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The  gestures  and  poses  are  as  fine  as  in  the  renderings  of 
classic  games  by  the  classic  masters,  but  they  suggest 
more  than  the  joyous  physical  well-being  of  such  sub- 
jects, they  suggest  a state  of  mental  innocence  and  an 
atmosphere  of  moral  freedom  such  as  even  Milton  could 
not  reveal  without  a certain  taint  of  puerility  in  his  ver- 
bal picture.  Like  Blake,  he  could  withdraw  from  the 
intrusive  visible  world,  but  he  could  not  enter,  as  Blake 
did,  the  sethereal  region  in  which  the  figures  of  his  creation 
were  living  angels  companioning  his  solitude.  ^^You 
have  only  to  work  up  imagination  to  the  state  of  vision 
and  the  thing  is  done,”  said  Blake.  A simple  recipe! 

In  his  Eden  pictures  the  color  is  eloquent  of  the  same 
blithe  mildness  embodied  in  these  fair,  tranquil  outlines. 
There  are  soft  pale  greens,  violets  and  blues,  delicately 
separated,  yet  producing  a fused  impression  of  glad, 
sweet  color  ever  so  little  hushed  to  reflect  the  prophecy 
of  danger  in  the  visit  of  the  Angel.  The  drop  of  Milton’s 
verse  to  something  perilously  near  bombastic  prose  in 
the  description  of  this  episode  in  Paradise,  is  not  felt  in 
Blake’s  sustained  execution.  The  design  is  conceived 
and  carried  out  in  one  mood  without  loss  of  energy  and 
without  forced  symbolism.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
detail  that  checks  the  calm  flow  of  thought  and  turns  it 
into  incongruous  channels,  as  that  shattering  sentence, 
‘‘No  fear  lest  dinner  cool,”  undeniably  does  in  the  poem. 

Other  designs  in  which  the  artist’s  rare  sensibility  is 
equally  felt  are  those  for  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery, 
The  Temptation  of  Eve,  The  King  of  Babylon  in  Hell,  and 
the  illustrations  for  “Comus.”  The  last  are  in  a simpler 
manner  and  illustrate  not  only  the  jocund  poem,  but 
Blake’s  own  share  of  the  comic  spirit  at  play  in  a con- 
genial field.  “Fun  I love,”  he  said,  “but  too  much  fun 
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William  Blake.  Raphael  and  Adam  in  Conversation 
Eve  ministering  to  Them 

Size  of  the  original  water-color  19%X15^^  inches 
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is  of  all  things  the  most  loathsome.  Mirth  is  better  than 
fun  and  happiness  is  better  than  mirth.’’  His  interpreta- 
tion of  the  mask  of  ‘‘Comus”  has  the  quality  of  easy 
gayety  not  quite  free  from  the  note  of  wonder  appropri- 
ate to  a scene  of  enchantment.  The  drawing  of  the 
‘‘rabble  rout”  seated  at  table:  the  mild-faced  elephant; 
the  lion,  with  head  poised  for  ready  battle;  the  bird, 
long-beaked  and  serious;  the  cat,  serving  the  company; 
the  vulgar  pig,  shows  an  underlying  comment  on  human 
nature  such  as  Milton,  the  doughtiest  of  satirists,  might 
well  have  accepted  as  parallel  to  his  own  thought.  Here 
too  we  see  the  flame  of  vitality  burning  beneath  all 
metaphor  and  allusion.  A beauty,  haunting  and  re- 
mote, attaches  to  the  spell-bound  lady,  and  strikes  to 
the  heart  of  man,  and  over  the  design  hovers  the  bene- 
diction of 

“that  blessed  mood, 

In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 

In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
Is  lighten’d.” 

In  Blake’s  art  the  gayety  is  never  irresponsible  gay- 
ety, the  passion  is  never  hopeless  passion.  It  is  an  art 
purified  and  deepened  by  the  recognition  of  mind  and 
vision  everywhere  in  the  world,  moulded  by  a cognisance 
of  great  events  and  sympathy  with  great  emotions, 
carrying  into  its  expression  the  exaltation  of  feeling 
that  we  all  experience  when  nations  are  in  travail  ^nd 
we  speak  perforce  in  prophecies,  and  that  we  seldom 
know  when  the  day  is  ruled  by  commonplace.  The 
common  world  to  him  was  within  his  reach  of  heaven, 
and  he  found  in  his  daily  experience  constant  intima- 
tions of  immortality. 
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William  Blake.  The  Banquet 
Illustration  to  “Comus” 

Size  of  the  original  water-color,  6X  4%  inches 
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His  water-colors  are  his  most  important  works  in 
color;  in  them  he  is  completely  master  of  his  medium, 
freed  from  the  experimental  tendency  that  dictated  his 
curious  colored  printing.  His  method  is  of  the  simplest. 
A strong  ‘^bounding  line’’  enclosing  flat  tints  innocent 
of  ‘Hhat  infernal  machine  called  Chiaro  Oscuro”  for 
which  Blake  had  no  words  too  disdainful.  But  this  very 
simplicity  demanded  the  most  extraordinary  intellect- 
ual grasp  of  the  relation  between  method  and  result  in 
order  to  achieve  the  effects  he  desired.  Fromentin 
speaks  of  Dutch  painting  as  ‘‘concave,”  and  the  ability 
of  the  artists  of  Holland  to  lead  the  eye  through  hol- 
lows filled  with  shadows  to  a distant  dominant  light  is 
a marked  feature  of  the  Dutch  school.  Blake  would 
have  none  of  it.  Yet  he  wished  to  convey  the  sensation 
of  the  great  vault  of  heaven  filled  with  luminous  mists. 
Students  curious  of  technique  will  find  it  greatly  to  their 
purpose  to  study  the  sensitive  juxtapositions  of  colors 
and  the  careful  arrangements  of  tone  by  which,  without 
a trace  of  the  “Poco  Penning”  which  he  detected  in 
work  of  excessive  finish,  he  delicately  filled  the  void 
with  air  and  light  and  created  the  impression  of  a dom- 
ing sky  without  resorting  to  marked  gradation  of  light 
and  dark.  A sculptor  would  say  perhaps  that  he  worked 
in  flat  planes.  He  used  transparent  washes  of  pigment 
usually  with  a pen-and-ink  outline  very  much  after  the 
fashion  of  other  water-color  painters  of  his  period  and 
earlier.  Rowlandson,  whom  he  detested,  used  these 
stains  of  pale  greens  and  blues  and  faint  yellows,  opal- 
escent and  pearly,  in  his  gay  scenes  of  the  Derby  and 
country  fairs.  Teniers  was  a past  master  in  sweetening 
his  tavern  scenes  with  the  tints  of  the  young  dawn. 
Blake’s  superiority  lay  in  the  nobility  of  his  vision,  the 
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William  Blake.  Satan  watching  the  Caresses  of  Adam  and  Eve 

Size  of  the  original  water-color,  20X15  inches 
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classic  disposition  of  his  masses,  the  breadth  and  dignity 
of  the  design  to  which  he  made  his  color  contribute, 
which,  if  need  be,  he  could  construct  entirely  with  color, 
as  the  color  architecture  of  many  of  his  backgrounds 
proves. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  in  many  of  the 
designs  for  “Paradise  Lost’’  he  gains  with  infinite 
science  as  dazzling  an  effect  of  light  as  Turner  in  his 
later  style  commanded,  without  Turner’s  fusion  of 
tones,  with  clear-edged  boundaries  and  definite  expres- 
sion of  the  least  detail.  In  a general  way  his  technical 
quality  rested  on  the  clearness  and  precision  of  his 
handling.  He  used  technical  methods  as  every  great 
artist  uses  them,  to  embody  the  visions  and  ideas  which 
were  his  contribution  to  the  world’s  happiness.  One 
marvels  to  see  how  the  fantastic  verbal  garment  which 
he  wove  for  these  visions  and  ideas,  to  the  confusion  of  a 
generation  of  commentators,  turns  into  a fair  and  simple 
vesture  when  his  tools,  in  place  of  words,  were  paint  - 
brush and  graver. 

The  nine  illustrations  to  “Paradise  Lost”  and  the 
eight  illustrations  to  “Comus”  as  well  as  a rather  weak 
Shakespeare  series  and  a number  of  Biblical  subjects, 
in  the  Print  Room  of  the  Boston  Museum,  came  from 
the  collection  of  Thomas  Butts  who  played  a prominent 
part  in  Blake’s  history.  For  nearly  thirty  years  this 
“great  patron  of  British  genius”  commissioned  work 
from  Blake,  paying  him  a small  but  steady  price  and 
taking  sometimes  a drawing  a week  from  him.  The 
artist,  like  others  of  less  genius,  was  more  or  less  cavalier 
in  keeping  up  with  his  fixed  orders:  “Alas!  wretched, 
happy,  ineffectual  labourer  of  Time’s  moments  that  I 
am!”  he  wrote  in  one  letter  to  his  easy-going  patron, 
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William  Blake.  Adam  and  Eve  taken  by  Michael  out  of  Eden 

Size  of  the  original  water-color,  19%  X 15^4  inches 
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‘‘who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  spirit  of  abstraction 
and  improvidence?  Such,  my  dear  Sir,  is  the  truth  of 
my  state,  and  I tell  it  you  in  palliation  of  my  seeming 
neglect  of  your  most  pleasant  orders.  But  I have  not 
neglected  them,  and  yet  a year  is  rolled  over,  and  only 
now  I approach  the  prospect  of  sending  you  some  which 
you  may  expect  soon.’’ 

Other  letters  show  that  this  very  generous  friend 
kept  close  track  of  Blake’s  fortunes  and  was  ready  with 
offers  of  aid  when  they  lapsed  into  difficulties.  Blake 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  as  stern  in  self-respect  as 
he  was  ready  to  meet  friendship,  and  declined  money 
that  he  did  not  earn,  fulfilling  in  time  his  obligations, 
and  laboring  hard  at  his  art  while  “borne  on  angels’ 
wings ” with  a heart  “full  of  futurity.”  Never  was  there 
a mature  soul  more  childlike  in  faith  or  a visionary  mind 
more  definite  and  effective. 


“GAVARNI” 


By  ROBERT  J.  WICKENDEN 

Author  of  “ Charles  Jacque,”  “ Jean-FranQois  Millet,”  “ Le  Pere  Corot,” 
” Charles-Fran^ois  Daubigny,”  ‘‘The  Men  of  1830,”  etc.,  etc. 

HE  glory  of  Napoleon's  victories  had 
scarcely  dispelled  the  shadows  of  the 
French  Revolution,  when  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1804,  Guillaume  Sulpice  Chevallier, 
afterwards  known  as  “ Gavarni,"  was  born  at  No.  5, 
rue  des  Vieilles-Haudriettes,  in  the  heart  of  old  Paris. 

His  father,  Sulpice  Chevallier,  of  Burgundian  extrac- 
tion, was  then  sixty  years  old  and  had  served  on  the 
Revolutionary  committee  from  the  Bondy  section.  His 
mother,  who  was  thirty-six  years  of  age,  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Marie  Monique  Thiemet,  and  was  a 
sister  of  the  actor-artist  of  the  same  name  who  achieved 
some  renown  both  on  the  stage  and  with  his  brush. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  little  Guillaume  showed  a cer- 
tain skill  in  drawing  houses  that  his  parents  placed  him 
with  the  old  architect  Dutillard  at  the  early  age  of  ten, 
in  whose  office  he  learned  the  use  of  pen,  ruler,  and  com- 
passes. Four  years  later  we  find  him  with  decker,  the 
maker  of  mathematical  instruments,  and  at  this  time  he 
is  said  to  have  constructed  a sextant  entirely  with  his 
own  hands.  At  about  the  same  time  he  took  up  the 
study  of  calculus  and  higher  mathematics  at  the  pen- 
sion Butet,  and  then  became  a student  in  the  atelier 
Leblanc  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  Here 
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he  learned  to  design  machinery.  His  taste  for  mechanics 
and  mathematics  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  indulg- 
ing a talent  for  drawing  subjects  of  a more  romantic 
nature,  for  he  tells  us  that  while  at  school  he  filled  three 
copy-books  with  ‘‘horsemen  and  brigands,  houses  with 
smoke  coming  from  the  chimneys,  knights,  little  dogs, 
and  little  boys  flying  kites,  and  cossacks,  after  he  had 
seen  them.”  Other  subjects  such  as  “A  nymph  carrying 
a basket  of  flowers”  and  “Shrove  Tuesday  at  the 
Odeon  Theatre”  also  indicate  the  budding  tendencies  of 
his  mind.  It  occurred  to  young  Chevallier  that  he  might 
turn  this  talent  to  profitable  use,  and  doing  some  small 
sepia  drawings  he  sold  them  to  a Mademoiselle  Naudet 
who  kept  a print-shop  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel. 

He  soon  tried  his  hand  at  lithography,  and  in  1824 
prepared  his  first  album,  entitled  “fitrennes  de  1825: 
Recreations  Diabolico-fantasmagoriques  par  H.  Cheval- 
lier,” for  the  publisher  Blaisot,  to  whom  Mademoiselle 
Naudet  had  introduced  him.  The  “H”  that  here  re- 
places his  real  initials  was  intended  for  “Hyppolite,” 
which  name  for  some  reason  he  had  chosen  to  replace 
“Guillaume  Sulpice,”  — indicating  already  a fondness 
for  pseudonyms. 

In  order  to  earn  something  regularly  and  to  follow  an 
occupation  one  step  nearer  the  graphic  arts,  he  left  the 
atelier  Leblanc  and  went  to  work  for  Jean  Adam,  an 
etcher  of  architectural  plates,  who  in  October,  1824, 
sent  him  with  a comrade,  Clement,  to  etch  the  new 
harbor-works  and  bridge  that  had  been  completed  at 
Bordeaux  in  1821.  His  wages  were  one  hundred  francs  a 
month,  and  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  his  matter-of-fact 
toil,  he  formed  several  romantic  attachments  that  were 
not  strong  enough,  however,  to  prevent  his  leaving 
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“Gavarni” 

(Guillaume  Sulpice  Chevallier) 
The  artist’s  portrait  of  himself 


Bordeaux  at  the  end  of  1825,  on  foot,  and  in  quest  of 
change  and  adventure. 

He  reached  Tarbes  practically  penniless,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  a road-companion,  went  to  see  Monsieur 
Leleu,  director  of  the  Cadastre  for  the  Hautes-Pyrenees. 
Monsieur  Leleu  received  him  at  first  rather  brusquely, 
but  as  Gavarni  recounts,  ^‘an  hour  afterwards  we  were 
comrades,  and  the  next  day  I was  installed  at  his  house. 
This  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  M. 
Leleu  had  known  his  uncle  Thiemet  in  earlier  days  at 
Paris.  He  remained  at  Tarbes  under  the  sympathetic 
care  of  M.  Leleu  for  more  than  two  years,  working  on 
the  cadastre  when  he  felt  like  it,  and  making  excursions 
into  the  picturesque  heights  and  corners  of  the  Pyrenees, 
sketching  the  inhabitants  and  landscapes,  and  gathering 
a provision  of  studies  for  future  use.  He  looked  back  to 
this  period  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  life,  and  it  was 
then  that  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  “I  have  a fixed  and 
unchangeable  objective,  it  is  all  settled.  I will  be  a 
painter.” 

La  Mesangere,  the  publisher,  had  seen  some  of  the 
drawings  done  for  Blaisot,  and  decided  to  publish  a series 
of  Southern  costume  subjects  as  a suite  to  ‘‘Costumes 
Normands”  that  had  already  appeared.  He  commis- 
sioned the  young  artist  to  do  a hundred  drawings. 
About  three  dozen  were  completed,  and  twenty  of  these 
were  engraved  by  Gatine,  when  a request  for  more  de- 
tails in  the  costumes  met  with  Chevallier’s  objection, 
and  no  more  were  done.  The  life  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  kind  companionship  of  M.  Leleu  had  taken  such  a 
firm  hold  on  him  that  it  was  May,  1828,  before  he 
acceded  to  the  repeated  requests  of  his  parents  and 
returned  to  Paris. 
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Gavarni.  “Where  will  they  dine?” 

From  Paris  le  Soir 
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After  the  quietness  of  the  provinces,  Paris  with  its 
teeming  life  seemed  like  a new  world,  and  he  decided  to 
become  its  explorer  and  historian.  The  first  year  was 
one  of  struggle,  but  he  managed  to  get  some  work  to  do 
from  publishers,  illustrating  ‘‘Beranger’s  Songs”  and 
doing  some  Pyrenean  and  other  figure  subjects. 

In  1829  he  sent  a water-color  drawing  of  Gavarnie,” 
a picturesque  landscape  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  the  Salon. 
By  some  clerical  error  the  name  of  the  place  was  given  as 
that  of  the  artist.  Remembering  this,  when  he  was 
requested  soon  after  by  a dealer  to  sign  several  water- 
colors  he  had  on  sale,  the  artist  took  a pen  and  wrote 
‘"Gavarni,”  leaving  out  the  final  ‘^e”  of  the  title  of  his 
Salon  subject.  It  sounded  well  as  a nom-de-guerre,  and 
thus  it  remained  ever  after  on  his  pictures  and  as  a 
signature  to  his  writings. 

The  advent  of  the  new  name  seemed  to  mark  a fresh 
departure  in  the  artist’s  career.  His  work  began  to 
interest  publishers  and  collectors.  He  took  a studio  at 
Montmartre  in  July,  1829,  and  set  out  to  sketch  the 
gardens  that  then  covered  the  Butte.  He  made  many 
studies  of  the  picturesque  types  and  corners  of  Paris, 
and  gathered  an  immense  amount  of  material  that 
served  him  for  reference  all  through  his  life. 

His  debut  was  timely:  the  historical  date  of  1830 
marked  a triumph  for  the  new  Romantic  movement. 
Victor  Hugo,  Balzac,  Alfred  de  Musset  among  men  of 
letters,  and  the  pleiad  of  painters  and  lithographers 
known  as  ‘The  men  of  1830”  had  gained  the  attention  of 
the  enfranchised  populace,  while  a renewed  picturesque- 
ness in  costume  recalled  the  days  of  the  “merveilleuses.” 

Costume  had  always  been  a favorite  study  with 
Gavarni,  and  his  skill  at  inventing  new  styles  amounted 
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Gavarni.  “General!  General!  You  are  asleep  on  parade!” 

From  Les  Artistes 
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to  genius,  so  that  when  Emile  de  Girardin  started  “La 
Mode,”  in  1830,  he  attached  Gavarni  to  his  staff.  His 
crMions  attracted  universal  attention,  and  he  be- 
came famous  as  an  arbiter  in  matters  of  dress.  He 
invented  “Pierrots”  and  “Debardeurs”  also  for  mas- 
querades, and  entered  into  the  carnival  spirit  of  the 
time  with  delightful  abandon. 

But  his  designs  were  more  than  fashion-plates.  The 
figures  beneath  the  draperies  were  well  constructed, 
with  forms  and  faces  that  suggested  an  ideal  of  beauty 
and  character  far  removed  from  that  of  the  mannequin. 

It  was  a period  of  bucks  and  dandies  of  the  D’Orsay 
type,  and  Gavarni  himself  liked  to  wear  the  clothes  he 
designed,  with  “yellow  gloves,”  as  he  tells  us.  But 
under  this  showy  surface  lay  deeper  intentions,  and  he 
was  studying  the  life  of  the  crowd  with  a view  to  art  of 
a more  serious  kind. 

He  liked  to  write,  also,  and  in  1833  started  a pub- 
lication, “Le  Journal  des  Gens  dii  Monde,”  on  his  own 
account.  During  its  existence  he  furnished  most  of  the 
text  as  well  as  the  drawings.  It  was  not,  however,  a 
financial  success;  his  inexperience  as  a “man  of  affairs” 
ended  by  landing  him  two  years  later  in  the  debtor’s 
prison  at  Clichy,  and  created  embarrassments  that 
troubled  him  for  years  afterwards.  He  was  too  much  of 
a philosopher  to  allow  any  such  material  misfortune  to 
daunt  him,  so  he  profited  by  his  confinement  to  depict 
the  humorous  miseries  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  that  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  “Clichy.” 

“Charivari”  had  published  many  lithographs  by 
Daumier,  including  the  famous  “Robert  Macaire” 
series,  and  now  Gavarni  was  asked  to  contribute  to  its 
pages  drawings  dealing  with  a female  type  of  similar 
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Gavarni.  Mushrooms 

“Heavens,  how  do  you  dare  to  eat  mushrooms!  Mushrooms,  my  dear,  are 
like  men;  none  are  so  much  like  the  good  ones  as  the  bad  ones.” 

From  Les  Lorettes 
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character.  But  not  wishing  to  imitate  or  compete 
with  Daumier,  he  chose  his  own  subjects  and  re- 
sponded with  Fourheries  des  Femmes  en  Matihe  de 
Sentiment,  Le  Boite  aux  Lettres,  and  other  lithographs 
in  which  sympathy  and  satire  in  turn  predominate. 
The  name  of  Gavarni  has  often  been  coupled  with 
that  of  his  contemporary  Daumier  as  a caricaturist. 
But  the  few  caricatures  Gavarni  attempted  were  not 
successes.  Caricature  implies  exaggeration  and  must 
be  distinguished  from  humor,  which  depends  often  on 
precise  rendering  of  character.  His  earlier  drawings 
show  ideal  rather  than  humorous  tendencies.  It  is 
possible  that  Daumier  influenced  him,  much  as 
Michael  Angelo  influenced  Raphael,  — without  forcing 
the  comparison,  — adding  a certain  male  force  and 
energy  to  the  almost  feminine  refinement  of  his  first 
manner. 

Gavarni’s  genius  was  many-sided,  and  in  this  he  re- 
sembled some  of  the  artists  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
who  were  as  great  in  science  as  in  the  fine  arts.  His  me- 
chanical, mathematical,  and  literary  ability  were  at 
first  equal  to  his  talent  for  drawing,  and  it  was  compara- 
tively late  in  youth  and  without  any  serious  academic 
training  that  he  took  up  the  graphic  arts  for  his  principal 
occupation.  He  was  therefore  practically  self-taught, 
and  if  he  became  one  of  the  first  draughtsmen  of  his 
time  and  almost  without  a peer  in  his  power  of  delineat- 
ing varied  human  types  from  imagination  and  menjory, 
it  was  due  perhaps  as  much  to  industry  and  will  as  to 
natural  ability,  great  as  this  may  have  been.  His 
prompt  success  with  the  public  was  as  much  owing  to 
the  aptness  of  the  accompanying  Ugendes  as  to  the 
excellence  of  the  drawings  themselves.  By  the  time 
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Gavarni.  The  Letter 

“Dear  Sir:  Caroline  asks  me  to  remind  you  of  certain  duets  she  is  fond 
of  and  which  you  promised  her.  It  would  be  very  nice  of  you  to  come 
and  dine  with  her  to-day  and  bring  your  music.  For  my  part,  I shall  be 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you  for  I am  expected  at  Versailles. 
Pity  me,  dear  Sir  and  believe  me  always  your  affectionate 

Cognardeau. 

From  Les  Fourberies  de  Femmes  en  Matiere  de  Sentiment 
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his  drawing  became  most  effective  and  powerful,  and 
his  text  more  deeply  intellectual  and  expressively 
philosophic,  the  fickle  public  seemed  to  appreciate  him 
less  than  before,  a fact  he  noted  with  some  bitterness 
and  disappointment. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  one  who  had  expe- 
rienced so  many  bonnes  fortunes,  in  the  French  sense 
of  the  term  as  relating  to  the  fair  sex,  followed  by  fre- 
quent disillusions,  should  wed  early,  if  at  all.  But  in 
1844  he  married  Mademoiselle  de  Bonabry,  who  was 
favorably  known  in  musical  circles,  and  an  album  of 
whose  songs  he  illustrated  some  years  afterwards.  Two 
sons,  Jean  and  Pierre,  were  born  of  this  union.  The 
loss  of  Jean  during  the  boy’s  school  years  was  one  of 
the  cruellest  blows  Gavarni  ever  received.  He  who 
claimed  to  be  so  little  affected  in  matters  of  sentiment 
was  absolutely  stunned  by  the  death  of  this  beautiful 
child.  If,  as  he  confessed,  his  relations  with  the  opposite 
sex  were  mostly  of  an  ephemeral  character,  the  sincerity 
of  his  love  for  his  old  parents  and  his  children  can  never 
be  questioned. 

In  1847  he  went  to  London  and  was  kindly  received  in 
art  and  aristocratic  circles.  It  was  his  intention  to  por- 
tray the  fashionable  side  of  London  life,  but  when  he 
arrived,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  poorer  classes  ap- 
pealed to  him  so  strongly  that  he  gave  them  most  of  his 
attention.  A publication,  ‘‘Gavarni  in  London,”  was 
started,  and  he  contributed  to  the  illustrated  journals  of 
both  London  and  Paris.  A trip  to  Scotland  resulted  in 
The  Highland  Piper  and  other  subjects  that  must  be 
considered  as  among  his  chef-d’oeuvres.  After  several 
years  he  seemed  to  tire  of  London  and  a certain  mis- 
anthropic mood  grew  upon  him.  It  is  said  that  he  so  far 
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Gavarni.  “Poor  Child!” 

“They  told  you  to  play  as  much  as  you  liked  in  the  dining-room  ? And 
your  mother  gave  you  — four  cents!  — Poor  child! 

From  Les  Enfants  Terribles 
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forgot  good  manners  as  to  fail  to  keep  an  appointment 
to  paint  a portrait  of  the  Queen,  although  his  paint-box 
and  materials  had  already  been  sent  to  the  Palace.  For 
this  he  was  censured  severely  in  social  spheres  as  well 
as  by  the  ^‘Times’’  and  other  papers.  He  disclaimed 
being  affected  by  this  criticism,  but  returned  to  Paris 
towards  the  end  of  1851. 

A new  daily  publication  called  Paris’^  had  just  been 
started  by  the  Comte  de  Villedeuil,  and  for  this  Gavarni 
engaged  to  furnish  a drawing  every  day  for  a whole 
year,  which  he  actually  managed  to  do. 

While  keeping  fully  in  touch  with  the  life  of  the 
boulevards,  theatres,  and  other  pleasure  resorts,  what- 
ever may  have  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  between  twelve  and  five  each  day  he  shut 
himself  in  his  studio  and  worked  steadily.  His  method 
of  drawing  at  such  a time  is  described  by  the  Brothers 
de  Goncourt.  Setting  up  his  lithographic  stone  on  an 
easel,  he  would  first  proceed  to  indicate  masses  lightly  in 
geometric  forms  of  various  values  with  due  regard  for 
the  composition  he  had  in  mind.  Having  placed  various 
tones  and  shapes  carefully  by  all  sorts  of  zigzag  strokes, 
he  would  draw  into  them  with  more  and  more  precision, 
till  features,  hands,  draperies,  and  accessories  would 
steadily  develop  up  to  the  finest  details.  His  power  of 
visualization  was  phenomenal.  He  could  recall  people  he 
had  seen  years  before,  perhaps  only  for  a few  moments, 
and  draw  them  from  memory  with  as  much  precision*  as 
if  they  had  posed  before  him.  This  imaginative  power 
did  not  prevent  him  from  doing  some  effective  portraits 
or  from  working  from  life  directly  on  the  stone  when  he 
preferred  to  do  so.  His  use  of  tone  and  values  was 
somewhat  conventional,  but  in  keeping  with  the  effec- 
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Gavarni.  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt 

From  Messieurs  du  Feuilleton 
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Gavarni.  “ Les  hommes  sont  betes! 

From  Masques  et  Visages 
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Gavarni.  Checkers 

“It  is  n’t  impossible  to  keep  a queen,  but  she  may  wish  to  be  captured!” 
From  Masques  et  Visages 
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tive  rendering  of  his  subject.  He  knew  all  the  resources 
of  lithography  and  used  them  freely,  not  for  the  display 
of  any  special  virtuosity,  but  according  to  the  needs  of 
his  rapid  improvisation.  It  was  by  these  direct  methods 
that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  such  an  immense  amount 
of  work.  When  we  remember  that  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fourteen  lithographs,  about  two  thousand 
etchings,  drawings  on  wood  and  for  reproduction,  be- 
sides numerous  originals  amounting  in  all  to  nearly 
eight  thousand  works  have  been  counted  as  coming 
from  his  hand,  it  is  evident  that  bohemian  tastes  never 
made  him  an  idler. 

His  drawings  are  quite  capable  of  standing  on  their 
own  merits,  yet  it  is  better  not  to  separate  them  from 
their  accompanying  texts,  and  as  these  include  puns, 
jeux-de-mots  and  argot,  it  is  often  impossible  to  trans- 
late them  adequately  into  English.  This  may  have  pre- 
vented a wider  appreciation  of  his  productions,  for 
though  one  runs  across  a series  here  and  there,  both 
public  and  private  collections  seem  comparatively 
poor  in  Gavarni’s  works  outside  of  France.  Large  as 
were  some  of  the  published  editions,  — mostly  with 
text  on  the  back,  — the  number  of  early  trial  proofs 
printed  with  care  is  comparatively  small,  rarely  more 
than  ten  having  been  taken,  and  by  these  carefully 
printed  examples  alone  can  he  be  judged  fairly  as  a 
master-lithographer. 

The  catalogue  by  Messrs.  Maherault  and  Bocher  is*an 
important  volume  and  contains  a list  of  his  various 
works  as  far  as  known,  though  now  and  then  additions 
could  still  be  made  through  new  “finds.” 

The  twenty  years  forward  from  1838  would  include 
his  most  active  period.  Les  Etudianis,  Les  Lorettes, 
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Gavarni.  The  Politicians 
From  Masques  et  Visages 
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Legons  et  Conseils,  Nuances  et  Sentiments,  La  Politique 
des  Femmes,  Les  Enfants  Terrihles,  Parents  Terrihles, 
and  Meres  de  Famille  are  included  in  a period  reaching 
to  1846. 

Then  came  his  “Oeuvres  Nouvelles/’  including  7m- 
pressions  de  Menage,  Affiches  Illustrees,  Baliverneries 
Parisiennes,  Parfait  Creancier,  Faits  et  Gestes  de  Pro- 
prietaire,  and  the  famous  Chemin  de  Toulon  in  which 
a criminal  career  is  traced  with  a tragic  suggestion  that 
warrants  Gavarni’s  having  been  called  the  French 
Hogarth.  The  London  period  followed,  and  after  his 
return  to  France,  the  daily  contributions  to  “Paris  ’’  ap- 
peared under  the  general  title  of  “Masques  et  Vis- 
ages,” and  included  among  the  subsections  Les  Par- 
tageuses,  Lorettes  Vieillies,  Propos  de  Thomas  Fireloque, 
Histoire  de  Politiquer,  Les  Maris  me  font  toujour s rire, 
Les  Bohemes,  Etudes  F Androgynes,  and  other  subjects. 
In  these  appeared  some  of  Gavarni’s  greatest  works. 
The  subdivisions  of  “ Phisiognomies  Parisiennes”  and 
“ Par-ci,  par-la”  might  be  added  as  well  as  the  “D’apres 
Nature”  completed  in  1859. 

Besides  his  prints,  Gavarni  has  left  numerous  water- 
color  drawings.  These  were  usually  treated  in  outline 
with  pen  or  pencil,  and  the  tones  of  color  afterwards 
washed  in.  His  gamut  was  at  first  rather  sober,  but 
after  the  visit  to  England,  where  he  saw  the  master- 
pieces of  native  water-colorists,  he  became  more  free 
in  the  use  of  this  medium  and  employed  a richer  chro- 
matic scale. 

The  same  subjects  are  often  treated  both  in  water- 
colors  and  in  lithography,  the  print  following  the  draw- 
ing, or  the  drawing  the  print,  as  the  case  might  happen. 
I have  before  me  a water-color  entitled  Le  Ph/ilosophe, 
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Gavarni.  The  Discourses  of  Thomas  Vireloque 

“ Don’t  torment  those  little  animals,  beasts,  like  ourselves  ...  we  devour 
each  other.” 


From  Masques  et  Visages 
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of  which  Gavarni  did  a lithograph  with  the  legend  J’ai 
eu  des  hauts  et  des  has’’  in  1856.  The  subject  represents 
a chemineau  or  tramp  with  ancient  felt  hat,  his  clothes 
in  tatters,  bare  feet  in  what  remains  of  a pair  of  slippers, 
resting  on  a staff  with  his  left  hand,  while  in  his  right  he 
holds  a little  yellow  flower  that  he  has  just  picked  and 
is  examining  with  pleased  attention,  while  inhaling  its 
perfume.  Spring  has  probably  drawn  him  out  of  the 
town  into  the  fields,  and  the  little  flower  recalls  better 
days,  as  the  legend,  ‘‘I  have  had  ups  and  downs,” 
might  indicate.  The  drawing  has  been  made  in  crayon 
conte,  and  the  color  is  washed  over  this  in  rich  flat  tones, 
but  with  due  regard  for  the  effective  construction  and 
modeling  of  the  figure.  It  is  a modification  of  “Thomas 
Vireloque,”  that  strange  simiesque  type  of  harmless 
half  beast,  half  man,  who  in  the  series  of  lithographs 
published  about  1852  went  about  distributing  the  wis- 
dom of  his  “propos”  like  a modern  Diogenes. 

The  wide  and  well-filled  range  that  exists  between  such 
figures  as  these  and  the  ideal  subjects  of  “Books  of 
Beauty,”  or  the  four  lithographs  published  about  1845 
by  Curmer  in  “La  Giralda”  can  only  be  compared  to 
that  possessed  by  such  a master  as  Shakespeare  or  by 
Balzac. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life  his  early  tastes  for 
geometry  and  figures  reasserted  themselves  and  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  solving  of  abstruse  mathemat- 
ical problems,  which  were  recorded  in  “Cahiers  de  re- 
cherches,”  but  never  published.  These  strange  stud- 
ies possibly  induced  by  an  overwrought  brain  seemed 
to  preoccupy  him  almost  to  the  degree  of  monomania. 

After  the  death  of  his  beloved  son  Jean  he  took  some 
pleasure  in  arranging  and  improving  the  grounds  that 
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Gavarni.  Le  Philosophe 
“I  have  had  ups  and  downs” 

From  the  original  water-color,  in  the  collection  of 
Robert  J.  Wickenden,  Esq. 
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surrounded  his  house  at  Auteuil,  but  this  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  expropriation  of  the  best  part  of  his  gar- 
den for  the  passage  of  the  new  circular  railway,  “ La 
Ceinture,’’  then  being  built  round  Paris. 

He  sought  for  another  home,  and  even  purchased  a 
property  valued  at  250,000  francs,  with  little  prospect  of 
his  ever  being  able  to  meet  such  an  obligation.  Then  a 
hopeless  decline  gradually  sapped  his  physical  strength, 
and  he  died  on  November  24,  1866. 

To  do  justice  to  such  a complex  and  many-sided 
genius  in  all  its  various  manifestations  is  impossible 
within  the  limits  here  imposed.  The  de  Goncourt 
Brothers  have  gathered  into  a volume  his  diaries,  and 
desultory  scattered  notes,  as  well  as  many  anecdotes 
of  an  interesting  nature.  Great  as  was  his  power  of  pro- 
duction as  a draughtsman,  lithographer,  engraver, 
painter  and  writer,  the  practice  of  these  arts  perhaps 
only  half  satisfied  his  intellectual  and  scientific  ambi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Georges  Duplessis,  writing  some  ten  years  after 
the  artist’s  death,  expressed  the  opinion  that  “Gavarni 
would  not  be  given  his  true  place  if  one  stopped  simply 
at  the  surface  of  his  drawings.  From  certain  sides  he  ap- 
pears as  a moralist  and  man  of  wisdom;  he  treats  the 
most  questionable  subjects  with  a light  touch,  he  ban- 
ishes from  all  his  lithographs  with  equal  care  both  the 
coarse  and  the  commonplace,  he  scourges  vice  in  show- 
ing the  physical  and  moral  miseries  that  follow  in » its 
train;  and  beside  the  rarest  executive  talent,  he  pos- 
sesses a knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  of  modern 
society,  that  assures  for  his  works  the  esteem  of  people  of 
taste  as  well  as  the  studious  attention  of  philosophers.” 


Gavarni.  Pierrot’s  School.  The  Sleep  of  Innocence 

From  Masques  et  Visages 
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A COLLECTION  OF  MUSICIANS’ 
PORTRAITS 


By  GUSTAV  K0BB£: 

Author  of  “ Wagner’s  Music-Dramas  Analysed,”  “ How  to  Appreciate 
IMusic,”  etc. 


HE  subject  of  musical  portraiture  is  one  of 
considerable  obscurity.  Professional  musi- 
cians are  little  interested  in  it.  The  duties  of 
their  profession  are  too  exacting  to  enable 
them  to  seek  any  of  its  by-ways.  The  work  of  the  music- 
critic  also  is  most  arduous.  Like  the  professional  musi- 
cian he  has  little  or  no  time  to  investigate  any  subject 
that  does  not  absolutely  demand  his  attention.  This  is 
why  one  often  finds  in  books  on  music  so-called  portraits 
of  great  composers,  that  are  not  portraits  at  all,  but 
merely  pictures  — some  modern  artist’s  idealization  or 
‘‘improvement”  of  a famous  person  long  dead.  Such 
things  as  pretty  pictures  of  Bach,  — as  if  that  great  man 
ever  could  be  accused  of  having  been  “pretty”;  repre- 
sentations of  Mozart  as  a second  Apollo,  or  of  Beethoven 
in  the  role  of  a premeditated  bear,  are  modern,  abso- 
lutely worthless  as  portraiture,  and,  like  heaven  as 
feebly  described  by  people  who  have  never  been  there, 
quite  unattractive  to  persons  of  cultivated  taste. 

Such,  for  example,  is  the  entire  series  of  composers’ 
portraits  by  C.  Jaeger.  Yet  these  pictures  often  are  used 
to  illustrate  books,  and  when  the  series  itself  was  pub- 
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lished  in  book  form,  the  most  widely  known  music-critic 
in  Europe,  Edward  Hanslick,  wrote  the  accompanying 
text.  As  separate  prints  the  series  has  been  perpetuated 
by  the  noted  German  engraver  Reyher,  furnishing  excel- 
lent examples  of  the  art  of  engraving,  but  as  a portrait 
series  worthless.  For  to  be  a portrait,  a likeness  must 
have  been  done  from  the  life.  When  a modern  artist 
paints  what  he  thinks  is  a portrait  of  Beethoven,  he  has 
not  painted  anything  approaching  a portrait,  but  merely 
an  imaginary  picture  of  the  great  composer,  who  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  sat  to  him,  because  he  died  many 
years  before  the  artist  was  born.  However,  many  a 
modern  portrait  is  produced  from  so  few  actual  sittings, 
the  artist  filling  in  from  photographs  and  from  models 
who  pose  for  the  arm,  neck,  costume,  etc.,  that  he  may 
well  imagine  himself  to  have  painted  a real  portrait  of 
some  one  long  previously  relieved  by  death  of  this  and 
other  worldly  troubles. 

What  makes  the  frequent  use  of  unauthentic  portraits 
of  musicians  especially  aggravating,  is  the  fact  that  in- 
telligent and  persistent  search  will  reveal  many  authen- 
tic ones;  and,  as  always  is  the  case,  the  genuine  are  far 
more  interesting  than  the  spurious. 

To  artists  who  deliberately  tell  lies  on  canvas,  the 
world  owes  nothing.  But  it  little  appreciates  its  indebt- 
edness for  the  authentic  portraiture  of  great  composers, 
whom  it  half-patronized,  half-starved,  to  a lot  of  honest, 
although  obscure,  painters,  draughtsmen  and  engravers, 
who  worked  from  life  and  often  enough,  no  doubt,  with- 
out compensation,  because  in  most  cases  their  sitters 
were  too  poor  to  pay  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  pov- 
erty was  the  lot  of  many  of  the  great  composers.  As  a 
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result,  when  they  sat  for  their  portraits,  it  rarely  was  to 
artists  of  such  fame  that  much  has  come  down  to  us 
concerning  them.  This  very  lack  of  ready  information, 
however,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  working  up 
the  facts  yourself  regarding  so  many  musical  portraits 
is  one  of  the  circumstances  that  makes  collecting  them 
so  interesting.  Even  of  Wagner,  who  in  his  later  and 
sumptuous  years  could  sit  to  a Lenbach  or  a Herkomer, 
we  would  have  no  portrait  as  he  appeared  in  1853,  had 
his  landlady  in  Zurich  not  been  an  amateur  in  aquarelle 
— and  probably  in  love  with  him  into  the  bargain. 

I should  say  it  were  impossible  to  form  a collection 
of  musical  portraits  from  material  to  be  found  in  this 
country.  It  can  be  done  only  by  correspondence  with 
collectors  and  absolutely  reliable  dealers  abroad,  espe- 
cially in  Germany  and  Austria.  Often  it  takes  a long 
time  to  obtain  a desirable  addition  to  a collection. 
I was  six  years  in  securing  what  in  my  opinion  is  the 
most  interesting  of  all  musicians’  portraits  — the  group 
of  Mozart,  his  sister  and  their  father  at  Versailles  done 
in  1763  by  L.  C.  de  Carmontelle  and  engraved  in  1764 
by  Delafosse : a print  as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful  and  artis- 
tically valuable.  As  this  chances  to  be  a musical  genre- 
portrait  group,  let  me  add  that  it  is  one  of  very  few  that 
are  genuine.  Needless  to  say  that  while  such  a work 
as  Beethoven  in  the  Circle  of  His  Friends  may  have 
geometrical  interest  as  an  artist’s  idea  of  a circle,  or 
The  Bach  Family  at  Prayer  be  a forceful  argument 
against  race  suicide,  neither  of  them  has  the  slightest 
value  as  portraiture. 

My  collection  of  musicians’  portraits  is  small,  be- 
cause I exact  that  a print  have  merit ; that  it  be  an  origi- 
nal from  life  or  after  an  interesting  portrait;  and  that  it 
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represent  one  of  the  great  composers.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  all  process  prints  and  photographs  are  rig- 
idly excluded,  nor  do  I suppose  any  collector  worthy 
the  name  would  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  these. 

I start  my  collection  with  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750).  The  print  is  a large  lithograph  by  the 
artist-lithographer,  G.  Schlick,  executed  in  1840,  from 
the  portrait,  painted  from  life  in  1735,  by  Elias  Gottlob 
Hausmann.  This  portrait  is  in  the  music  room  of  the 
Thomasschule  (St.  Thomas’  School),  Leipsig,  of  which 
Bach  was  musical  director.  As  is  the  case  with  many 
musicians’  portraits  this  usually  is  reproduced  as  a 
bust  portrait  only.  Schlick’s  lithograph,  however,  shows 
the  entire  painting,  with  the  MS.  of  a ‘‘Triplexcanon” 
— triple  canon  — a characteristic  and  interesting  detail, 
in  Bach’s  hand. 

There  were  two  Hausmanns,  Elias  and  Elias  Gottlob, 
father  and  son.  Little  is  known  of  them  save  that  the 
father  worked  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  at  the  court  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  and  that  the  son  died  in  1778.  The  Haus- 
mann Bach,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
portraits  among  likenesses  of  the  great  composers.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  painted  for  presentation  to  the 
Society  of  Musical  Sciences  in  Germany,  on  Bach’s 
election  to  that  body.  Its  by-laws  required  that  each 
member  should  present  to  the  society  his  portrait;  also 
that  before  election  he  should  prove  his  eligibility  to 
membership  by  submitting  an  original  composition  in 
MS.;  not  even  in  Bach’s  case  was  this  test  suspended, 
and  he  is  known  to  have  submitted  the  canon  shown  in 
the  portrait.  When  the  society  went  out  of  existence,  in 
1755,  the  portrait  was  acquired  by  the  composer’s  son. 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Lithograph  by  G.  Schlick,  after  the  painting  (1735)  by 
Elias  Gottlob  Hausmann 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph  13%  XU  inches 
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Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach,  and  by  him  sold  to  the 
Thomasschule. 

Schlick,  who  made  the  lithograph,  — apparently  the 
earliest  complete  reproduction  of  this  portrait,  — was 
a painter  and  portrait  lithographer  in  Leipsig.  The 
belated,  but  at  that  time  growing,  fame  of  the  great 
Leipsig  cantor,  may  well  have  been  the  inspiration  of 
Schlick’s  work  and  account  for  the  print’s  fine  qualities 
and  its  most  satisfactory  completeness  as  a reproduc- 
tion. 

The  portrait  might  have  been  by  either  Hausmann. 
Opinion  inclines  to  attribute  it  to  the  son,  and  such  is  the 
case  with  another  Hausmann  portrait  of  Bach  belonging 
to  the  music  publishing  house  of  Peters  in  Leipsig.  In 
my  opinion  these  are  the  only  authentic  portraits  of 
Bach.  A Bach  portrait,  which  I do  not  accept,  is 
claimed  to  be  authentic  “because  for  seven  generations,” 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  But  surely  we  all  are  familiar  with  the 
picture  that  “must  be  a Raphael,  because  my  late  hus- 
band bought  it  thirty-five  years  ago  and  it  has  not  been 
out  of  the  family  since.” 

Incidentally  I may  mention  here  that  Mr.  Frank 
Taft,  of  Montclair,  N.J.,  has  a large  collection,  beau- 
tifully installed  by  himself,  of  Bach  portraits,  pictures 
and  mementoes. 

My  Handels  include  the  Bromley  engraving  of  the 
vigorous  portrait  by  Thomas  Hudson  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  and  the  engraving  by 
Houbraken  after  Kyte.  On  March  20,  1794,  Haydn  sat 
in  London  to  George  Dance  for  a drawing.  I have 
William  Daniell’s  excellent  engraving  of  this  portrait, 
than  which  one  cannot  imagine  a more  perfect  represen- 
tation of  this  great  composer  of  peasant  origin,  which 
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Georg  Friedrich  Handel 

Engraved  by  Bromley,  after  the  painting  by  Thomas  Hudson 
Size  of  the  original  engraving  11%X9  inches 
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shows  absolutely  in  the  work  of  draughtsman  and 
engraver. 

Passing  over  several  important  portraits,  including 
the  beautiful  Gluck,  by  Duplessis,  Mozart  is  reached. 
Attesting  the  great  popularity  enjoyed  by  this  composer 
as  a musical  prodigy  is  the  fact  that  of  the  very  few 
important  authentic  musical  genre-portrait  groups  (pos- 
sibly half-a-dozen  in  all),  two  are  devoted  to  him. 
These  are  the  Carmontelle  group  already  referred  to 
and  a group  painted  somewhat  later  by  De  la  Croce. 

When  only  six  years  old,  Mozart  played  at  the 
Austrian  court.  He  won  every  heart  by  his  genius  and 
charm  and,  with  the  ingenuousness  of  a child,  felt 
entirely  at  ease  amid  the  most  brilliant  surroundings. 
His  sister  was  with  him,  and  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
presented  the  children  with  court  costumes;  the  boy 
with  one  belonging  to  one  of  the  little  archdukes  and 
the  girl  with  one  belonging  to  one  of  the  little  arch- 
duchesses. There  are  separate  portraits  of  the  young 
Mozarts  in  these  costumes.  They  are  by  an  unknown 
artist,  but  are  full  of  charm.  It  was  a year  later,  and  with 
the  children  apparently  in  the  same  Austrian  court  cos- 
tumes, that  Carmontelle  did  his  group.  The  boy,  alert, 
eager,  is  shown  at  the  piano,  his  little  feet  hardly  reach- 
ing below  the  upholstered  seat.  On  the  far  side  of  the 
piano  and  facing  out,  stands  his  sister  singing.  The 
father,  standing  behind  the  boy  is  playing  the  violin. 
They  are  on  a tiled  terrace  with  columns  which  gives 
upon  a park.  The  group  is  gracefully  composed.  The 
portrait  of  the  boy  is  exquisite;  that  of  the  sister  with 
her  absorbed  expression  excellent ; and  that  all  goes  well 
is  shown  by  the  pleased  look  on  the  father^s  face. 

Delafosse  engraved  much  of  Carmontelle’s  work.  The 
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Mozart  plate  is  executed  with  the  same  light,  graceful 
touch  as  the  original.  Besides  mine,  I have  not  heard  of 
there  being  in  this  country  more  than  one  other  impres- 
sion from  the  Delafosse  plate.  It  belonged  to  Mr.  C. 
Weickert,  a music  teacher  residing  in  Englewood,  N.J., 
who  gave  it  to  one  of  his  young  women  pupils  for  a 
wedding  present.  I told  him,  when  he  informed  me  of 
this,  that  the  print  alone  was  worth  getting  married  for. 
The  group  was  lithographed  by  Schieferdecker  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  there  is  a good  engrav- 
ing of  it  by  Hans  Meyer,  Berlin,  1883.  But,  of  course, 
it  is  the  Delafosse  print  that  is  the  rara  avis  among 
musicians’  portraits.  The  title  of  the  Delafosse  print 
mentions  Mozart,  pere,  first;  then  the  sister,  and  finally 
the  boy.  On  the  Meyer  print,  executed  119  years  later, 
the  title  is  ‘‘  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,”  the  names 
of  the  father  and  sister  being  placed  in  small  letters 
under  their  figures. 

Carmontelle  was  a general  utility  genius  to  the 
Orleans  family,  teacher  of  mathematics,  lecturer,  writer 
of  masques,  entertainer  and  portraitist.  For  a long  time 
his  work  as  an  artist  was  regarded  with  indifference. 
Now  it  is  valued  because  of  its  faithful  portraiture, 
nearly  always  in  profile,  and  because  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  accessories  in  his  pictures.  His  Mozart  group  was 
made  during  the  visit  to  Paris  of  the  elder  Mozart  and 
the  two  children.  ‘‘The  Mozarts  then  went  to  London, 
where  their  reception  was  so  cordial  that  they  remained 
about  fifteen  months.”  I mention  this  visit,  because  it  is 
said  that  in  London  copies  of  the  Delafosse  print  were 
distributed  by  the  elder  Mozart  among  prominent 
patrons  of  the  concerts;  which  may  account  for  its 
rarity.  The  prints  having  been  bestowed  as  gifts,  most 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Engraved  by  William  Daniell,  after  a drawing  (1794)  by  George  Dance 
Size  of  the  original  engraving  8 X 10%  inches 
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The  Mozart  Family 

From  the  lithograph  by  J.  Lacroix,  after  the  painting  (1780)  by  J.  N.  de  la  Croce 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph  9i/^X12i/^  inches 


likely  were  not  valued  or  carefully  kept  by  the  recip- 
ients. 

Almost  equally  interesting,  but  not  so  rare,  is  The 
Mozart  Family,  in  the  lithograph  by  J.  Lacroix,  Munich. 
It  is  from  the  painting  made  by  J.  N.  de  la  Croce,  in 
1780.  The  group  shows  Mozart  and  his  sister  at  the 
piano.  The  father  stands  behind  it  and  leaning  on  it, 
with  his  violin.  The  mother,  who  died  in  1778,  is  seen, 
in  the  portrait  on  the  wall. 

De  la  Croce  was  a more  or  less  itinerant  and  prodi- 
giously productive  portraitist,  having  painted,  it  is  said, 
more  than  5000  portraits.  He  is  known  at  times  to  have 
signed  his  name  J.  Lacroce;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
he  also  called  himself  Lacroix;  so  that  the  lithograph 
may  be  the  work  of  the  artist  himself.  It  is  the  earliest 
reproduction  of  the  painting.  Mozart’s  sister  pronounced 
Mozart’s  portrait  in  this  group  as  very  like  him,  and 
Nissen,  who  married  the  composer’s  widow  and  wrote 
a biography  of  him,  used  the  lithograph  in  his  book, 
folding  it  like  a map,  in  order  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
format,  and  thus  spoiling  it.  This  entire  article  could  be 
devoted  to  the  authentic  likenesses  of  Mozart,  or  to  those 
of  Handel,  Beethoven,  Liszt,  and  Wagner;  for  the  more 
striking  a great  composer’s  personality,  the  more  num- 
erous the  portraits  of  him.  But  space  makes  it  necessary 
to  pass  over  several  Mozart  portraits  of  much  interest 
till  we  come  to  that  painted  in  Mayence  a year  before 
the  composer’s  death  by  Goethe’s  portraitist,  the  dis- 
tinguished German  artist,  Johann  Friedrich  August 
Tischbein. 

This  portrait,  which  has  been  engraved  by  Sichling, 
was  not  discovered  until  nearly  sixty  years  after  it  was 
painted.  Violent  differences  arose  and  there  is  still  dis- 
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pute  as  to  its  authenticity  and  even  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  sitter.  Briefly,  my  opinion  regarding  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Tischbein  Mozart,  is  that  differences  be- 
tween it  and  other  adult  portraits  of  the  composer  read- 
ily can  be  accounted  for  by  the  far  greater  skill  of  the 
artist.  The  true  spirit  of  a Mozart  was  not  likely  to  be 
mistaken  by  a Tischbein. 

The  portrait  of  Beethoven  that  most  successfully 
shows  the  force  of  character  of  the  man  is  the  drawing 
made  by  Louis  Letronne,  a French  artist  resident  in 
Vienna.  In  1814  the  noted  engraver,  Blasius  Hofei  made 
a plate  from  it.  Next  to  the  Delafosse  plate  of  the  Car- 
montelle  Mozart  group,  I consider  an  early  print  of  the 
Letronne-Hofel  Beethoven  the  most  desirable  musical 
portrait  a collector  can  have;  for  while  it  is  very  easy  to 
obtain  reprints,  the  plate  still  being  in  use,  examples  of 
the  original  issue  of  this  fine  portrait  of  a great  composer, 
who  also  was  a great  man,  are  very  rare. 

In  his  forty-seventh  year,  1817,  Beethoven  was  drawn 
in  chalk  from  life,  at  Modling,  near  Vienna,  by  F.  A.  von 
Kloeber.  From  this  chalk  drawing,  von  Kloeber  painted 
his  portrait  of  the  composer  for  Baron  von  Skebeusky, 
and  Th.  Neu  made  a large  lithograph.  Von  Kloeber  said 
of  Beethoven  that  ‘‘every  change  of  thought  or  feeling 
showed  itself  at  once  and  unmistakably  in  his  features’’; 
also  that  “when  Beethoven  saw  the  portrait,  he  ob- 
served that  he  ‘ liked  the  hair  very  much ; other  painters 
had  represented  him  so  sleek,  as  if  he  had  to  appear  at 
court,  and  he  was  not  so  at  all.’  ” 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  authentic 
Beethoven  portraits,  not  only  because  it  gives  a vigorous 
presentation  of  the  composer,  but  also  because  the  artist 
has  left  a record  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
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the  work.  Von  Kloeber  was  a member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy.  Neu  was  one  of  his  pupils  and  the  drawing  of 
the  lithograph  was  executed  in  the  painter’s  studio  and 
under  his  immediate  supervision. 

In  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung/’  for  No- 
vember 1827,  only  little  more  than  half  a year  after  Bee- 
thoven’s death,  appeared  the  following  rather  quaint 
notice : — 

COPPERPLATE  ENGRAVING  OF  LUDWIG  VON  BEETHOVEN 

Recently  there  has  been  published  by  Artaria  & Co.,  the 
well  known  art  firm  in  Vienna,  a print  of  a portrait  of  our 
universally  honored  B.  The  price  is  1 florin  12  kreuzers.  . . . 
Judging  from  a painting  and  a certain  individuality  of  expres- 
sion, it  is  a very  successful  likeness,  vvhich  shows  the  well 
known  characteristics  of  this  sympathetic  composer,  whose 
life  and  worth,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  eventually  will  be  interpreted 
by  some  one  fully  equipped  for  that  task.  The  portrait  is  a 
drawing  by  Decker,  engraved  by  Steinmiiller,  and  well  exe- 
cuted. We  hasten  to  make  this  announcement  to  our  readers, 
because  it  is  to  be  supposed  that,  on  account  of  the  honor  in 
which  the  deceased  was  held,  the  best  impressions  of  this  inter- 
esting print  will  soon  be  sold  out. 

This  portrait,  of  which  I have  one  of  the  “best  impres- 
sions,” was  drawn  from  life  the  year  before  Beethoven 
died. 

The  original  prints  of  the  Letronne,  Kloeber,  and 
Decker  portraits,  and  of  the  famous  one  by  Stieler,  show- 
ing the  composer  with  the  Missa  Solemnis  and  a stylus 
(beautifully  lithographed  by  the  famous  Austrian  litho- 
grapher Kriehuber) , have  served  as  material  for  numer- 
ous copies,  imitations  and  fakes. 

One  day  in  May,  1825,  Wilhelm  August  Rieder,  a 
friend  of  Schubert’s,  sought  shelter  in  the  composer’s 
lodgings  from  a sudden  shower.  While  waiting  for 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

From  the  lithograph  by  Kriehuber,  after  the  painting  by  Stieler 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph  12^1>  X 8%  inches 
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the  shower  to  pass  over,  he  made  a portrait  sketch  of  the 
composer,  which  so  pleased  the  latter  that  he  consented  to 
sit  for  an  aquarelle.  From  this  aquarelle  Rieder  made  a 
lithograph,  which  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  musical  prints,  the 
stone  having  been  broken  after  a few  copies  were  struck 
off.  The  print  is  mentioned  in  the  ‘^Wiener  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Kunst,”  1829,  p.  581;  and  by  Alois  Trost,  an  autho- 
rity on  Schubert  portraits,  who  says:  ‘^The  lithograph, 
no  doubt  printed  in  a small  edition  only,  is  extraordina- 
rily rare.”  Kriehuber  made  a wonderful  lithographic 
bust  portrait  of  Schubert  from  the  Rieder  portrait. 

Passing  over  the  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  and  Chopin 
portraits  and  coming  to  those  of  Schumann,  there  is  a 
lithograph  of  this  composer  by  Edward  Kaiser,  which 
certainly  is  one  of  the  most  appealing  of  musicians’  por- 
traits, an  effect  due  to  its  extreme  simplicity  of  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject. 

Standing  in  profile,  or  nearly  so,^  the  composer  looks 
out  upon  the  world.  He  is  shown  as  the  combination  of 
bourgeois  and  genius  that  he  was.  His  expression  is 
contemplative,  inquiring. 

Liszt,  a great  virtuoso  and  composer,  and  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  figures  of  the  19th  century,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  portraits.  The  Kriehuber  series  is  of 
itself  remarkable,  since  it  includes  several  separate  por- 
traits, some  of  them  of  Liszt  in  the  national  costume  of 
Hungary,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  musicians’  portrait 
groups,  Eine  Matinee  hei  Liszt.  This  large  lithograph, 
very  rare  in  its  original  state  (1846),  shows  Liszt  at  the 
piano,  while  listening  to  him  are  Ernst,  the  violinist; 

^ I am  purposely  refraining  from  examining  the  prints  in  my  col- 
lection while  writing  this  article,  for  fear  of  being  enticed  into  too 
great  detail. 
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Franz  Schubert 

Lithograph  by  Wilhelm  August  Rieder,  after  his  own  aquarelle 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph  10X8  inches 
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Berlioz,  Czerny  and  Kriehuber  himself.  The  sheet  is 
No.  1205  in  Wolfgang  von  Wurzbach’s  ‘‘Catalogue  of 
Joseph  Kriehuber’s  Lithographed  Portraits.’’ 

The  portrait  reproduced  with  this  article  is  one  of 
the  Kriehuber  Liszts.  Under  the  portrait  is  a poem 
suggesting  that  Kriehuber  did  not  show  the  virtuoso’s 
hands  because  it  would  have  betrayed  the  secret  of  his 
virtuosity  — would  have  been  “List  gegen  Liszt,”  an 
untranslatable  pun  signifying  “treachery  against  Liszt.” 

Kriehuber  (Vienna,  1800-1877)  was  a distinguished 
painter,  designer  and  lithographer,  who  made  a specialty 
of  portraiture  in  pencil,  lithography  and  water-color. 

So  widely  known  were  his  lithographic  portraits  that 
celebrities  considered  it  an  honor  to  sit  for  him.  For 
many  years  he  lived  in  affluence.  Then  the  development 
of  photography  and  the  commercializing  of  the  litho- 
graph caused  his  commissions  to  drop  off.  He  was  com- 
pelled, for  a livelihood,  to  take  a position  as  instructor  of 
drawing  in  the  Theresianum  in  Vienna,  and  his  declining 
years  were  embittered  by  poverty  and  domestic  afflic- 
tion. The  Wurzbach  Catalogue  is  to  Kriehuber  what 
the  Mansfield  .and  the  Kennedy  catalogues  are  to 
Whistler,  and  that  this  special  catalogue  of  his  litho- 
graphic portraits  should  have  been  prepared  and  pub- 
lished is  an  indication  of  his  high  rank  as  an  artist 
lithographer.  As  some  of  the  finest  musical  portraits  are 
lithographs,  it  seems  proper  to  state  here  that  they  date 
from  a time  when  lithography  was  practiced  as  a fine  art 
and  had  not  degenerated  into  a commercial  process. 

The  finest  portrait  of  Liszt  in  his  younger  years  is  the 
painting  by  Ary  Scheffer  (a  pupil  of  Tischbein,  who 
painted  Mozart).  Leon  NoN  made  a handsome  litho- 
graph from  the  Scheffer  portrait. 
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Robert  Schumann 
Lithograph  by  Edward  Kaiser 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  ISy^  X 10  inches 
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Several  youthful  prints  of  Liszt  published  in  Paris  spell 
his  name  as  “Litz.’^  This  led  von  Lenz,  who  was  Liszt’s 
pupil  in  1828,  to  write:  “They  call  him  ‘Litz.’  That  was 
as  far  as  they  ever  got  with  Liszt  in  Paris.” 

The  Munkaczy  Lisztj  which  was  etched  with  the 
painter’s  approval  by  Rippl-Ronai,  thus  making  it  a 
portrait  of  a great  Hungarian  musician,  painted  by 
a great  Hungarian  artist,  and  reproduced  in  etching 
by  a leading  Hungarian  etcher,  shows  the  composer  in 
extreme  old  age.  It  has  pathos  as  well  as  distinction. 

Liszt  and  Munkaczy  became  friends  early  in  1882, 
when  Liszt  was  in  Buda-Pesth.  At  that  time  Munkaczy ’s 
painting,  Christ  before  Pilate,  was  making  a great  sensa- 
tion there.  At  a reception  to  the  artist  Liszt  made  his 
acquaintance  and  the  two  men  soon  were  drawn  to  each 
other.  In  April,  1886,  he  was  a guest  in  the  splendid 
house  of  the  painter,  who  already  during  a former  visit 
had  begun  an  oil  painting  of  him.  July  1,  1886,  Liszt  left 
Weimar  and  went  to  the  Wagners  at  Bayreuth  for  the 
wedding  of  his  granddaughter  Daniela.  After  that  event 
and  until  the  beginning  of  the  festival  performances,  he 
paid  a promised  visit  to  Munkaczy  at  the  Chateau 
Colpach  near  Luxemburg.  He  had  become  greatly 
enfeebled,  having  for  some  time  past  been  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a severe  cold  aggravated  by  old  age. 
When  he  returned  to  Bayreuth,  for  the  “Parsifal”  festi- 
val, from  his  visit  to  Munkaczy,  he  had  a racking  cough, 
pneumonia  set  in  and  he  died  the  last  day  of  July.  Thus 
the  Munkaczy  painting  is  almost  a death-mask.  (As 
a lad,  Liszt  played  for  Beethoven,  and  was  kissed  by 
him.  Kissed  by  Beethoven,  died  at  “ Parsifal  ” — what 
an  epoch  in  music  such  a career  covered!) 

Undoubtedly  the  best-known  portrait  of  Wagner  is 
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Franz  Liszt 

Lithograph  by  Kriehuber 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  13  X 9 inches 
(The  measurements  include  a poem,  etc.,  not  shown  in  reproduction) 
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that  with  the  baretta  or  old  German  cap.  It  is  a painting 
by  von  Lenbach;  but  I am  convinced  that,  while  Wagner 
may  have  sat  to  the  painter,  the  latter  made  full  use  of  a 
photograph,  the  best  reproduction  of  which,  the  only 
one,  in  fact,  worth  taking  into  a print  collection,  is  an 
etching  by  Jacques  Reich. 

The  Herkomer  portrait  is  undoubtedly  distinguished 
because  it  is  the  work  of  a very  well  known  artist;  and 
the  etching  has  the  vogue  of  having  been  made  by  the 
painter  himself.  The  portrait  was  painted  in  London  in 
1877.  I saw  Wagner  several  times  at  Bayreuth  in  1882. 
What  I object  to  in  the  Herkomer  portrait  is  that  it 
makes  the  composer  look  older  than  he  appeared  five 
years  later.  When  I saw  him  it  was  the  last  summer  of 
his  life.  He  died  early  in  1883.  But  he  was  full  of  snap 
and  vigor  — the  liveliest  person  at  the  first  ‘‘Parsifal  ’’ 
festival.  Sometime  during  the  summer  of  1882,  Wagner’s 
friend,  A.  von  Gross,  made  a snapshot  of  him  and  the 
etching  from  this,  by  A.  Cossmann,  is  the  most  lifelike 
likeness  of  him  in  his  later  years. 

The  Wagner  reproduced  with  this  article  is  from  a 
lithograph  by  W.  Jab.  It  appears  to  be  the  first  im- 
portant print  representing  Wagner  and  the  first  to  be 
issued  as  a separate  publication.  I should  judge  it  to 
date  from  1862;  for  in  that  year  there  was  taken  in 
Vienna  a full-length  photograph  of  the  composer,  of 
which,  save  for  certain  accessories  introduced  by  Jab, 
the  lithograph  is  an  exact  reproduction. 

The  collector  of  musicians’  portrait  prints  is  con- 
fronted in  the  attempt  to  secure  portraits  of  living 
celebrities  or  of  those  recently  gone,  by  the  same  prob- 
lem which  confronts  the  collector  in  other  fields  of  por- 
traiture ; — the  substitution  of  mechanical  processes 
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Lithograph  by  W.  Jab,  after  a photograph  taken  in  Vienna  in  1862 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  15^^X101^>  inches 
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and  of  the  photograph  for  the  engraved  or  etched  plate. 
Some  day  a process  engraver  may  make  a plate  through 
the  finest  possible  screen  and  with  great  care  pull  a lim- 
ited number  of  proofs;  then  destroy  the  plate.  He  may 
be  able  to  educate  collectors  up  (or  down)  to  such  a 
product,  but  I doubt  it.  If  the  photograph  is  inevitable, 
etchings  like  those  by  Reich  and  Cossmann  seem  the 
readiest  means  of  turning  it  into  an  artistic  print. 


Friends  and  Admirers  of 

ELIHU  VEDDER 

Will  be  interested  to  know  that 
(Having  expressed  himself  in  Paint  and  Color  and 
Clay  and  Prose) 

He  has  now  Broken  into  Verse. 

“MISCELLANEOUS  MOODS  IN  VERSE” 

101  Poems  with  45  Illustrations  and  Decorated 
Pages  is  now  Privately  Printed  for  Vedder’s 
Friends.  Mr.  Vedder  has  offered  to  decorate, 
sign  and  inscribe  with  the  Subscriber’s  Name 
a limited  number  of  the  Edition  de  Luxe. 

For  circular  or  information,  address 

PORTER  E.  SARGENT 

50  Congress  Street,  Boston 


THE  DIGRESSIONS  OF 


BY  ELIHU  VEDDER 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  personal  narratives  ever  penned,  and  one  of  the 
most  sumptuously  illustrated  autobiographies  ever  published.  — Boston  Herald. 

The  bo(5k  is  a perfect  mine  o'f  entertaining  stones  and  sketches  about  famous 
people  in  the  world  of  art  and  literature.  — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  entire  book  is  a revelation  of  a most  delightful  and  engaging  personality. 
— Bostofi  Transcript. 

Lavishly  illustrated  from  hundreds  of  Mr.  VeddeFs  paintings,  sketches, 
etc.,  used  both  as  full-page  illustrations  and  text-cuts.  $6.00  net.  Postpaid. 

Boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  New  York 
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HILL  TOLERTON 

THE  PRINT  ROOMS 


RARE  ENGRAVINGS  AND  ETCHINGS 

Both  Old  and  Modem 

FINE  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 
ARTIST’S  DRAWINGS 

Autograph  Letters  — Books  on  Art 


107  GRANT  AVENUE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


IWJR.  Ernest  Dressel  North  invites  your  inspection  of  his 
specially  selected  stock  of  Choice,  Rare  and  Second- 
hand books,  together  with  Autograph  Letters  and  MSS.  of 
noted  men  and  women. 

Mr.  North’s  annual  trip  to  Europe  keeps  his  stock  fresh 
and  up  to  date,  and  gives  him  accurate  knowledge  of  ruling 
values,  which  is  advantageous  to  his  clients. 

Mr.  North  makes  a specialty  of  Americana,  Fine  Bind-  | 
ings.  First  Editions,  Choice  Sets  appropriately  bound,  and 
the  rarer  items  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Collector. 

Mr.  North  gives  personal  attention  to  visitors  to  his  shop,  | 
and  places  at  their  disposal  his  experience  and  knowledge. 


Ernest  Dressel  North 

4 EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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FIRST  EDITIONS 


EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

AUTOGRAPHS 


JAMES  F.  DRAKE,  INC. 
4 WEST  40TH  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


Catalogues  on  Request 


Established  1905 


Classics  in  Art 

A Pictorial  Cyclopaedia  of  Art 

A Series  of  Books  forming  a Complete 
Collection  of  the  PAINTINGS  of  the 
CLASSIC  MASTERS  IN  ART,  repro- 
duced in  beautiful  half-tone  Illustrations. 
Each  Volume  deals  with  a single  Artist’s 
work,  and  contains  from  200  to  500  Illustrations,  including  also  a 
Biographical  Introduction.  Each  Volume  boxed  in  slip  case. 


1 

RafPael 

net. 

$3.00 

9 

Donatello 

net,  $3.00 

2 

Rembrandt 

net. 

4.50 

10 

Van  Dyck 

net,  5.00 

3 

Titian 

net. 

3.00 

1 1 

Memling 

net,  2.50 

4 

Durer 

net. 

3.50 

12 

Mantegna 

net,  3.00 

5 

Rubens 

net. 

4.00 

13 

FraAngelico  net,  3.50 

6 

Velasquez 

net. 

2.50 

14 

Holbein 

net,  3.50 

7 

Michelangelo  net 

, 2.50 

15 

Watteau 

net,  3.00 

8 

Correggio 

net. 

2.50 

16 

Murillo 

net,  3.50 

Below  each  Painting  reproduced  are  given  the  titles  in  English, 
French  and  German,  and  the  size  and  present  location  of  the  same. 
Postage  or  Express  Charges  in  addition  to  Prices  Quoted 
Send  for  Catalogue 

BRENTANO’S,  5th  Ave.  and  27th  St.,  New  York  City 
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MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

Publications  of  the  Department  of  Prints 

At  the  By 
Museum  Mail 

Exhibition  of  the  Etched  Work  of  Rembrandt  (1887).  S.  R. 

Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  the  Work  of  the  Women  Etchers  of  America 

$1.00  ^I.IO 

(1887).  S.  R.  Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  Albert  Diirer’s  Engravings,  Etchings,  and  Dry 

.50  .60 

Points  (1888).  S.  R.  Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  Etchings,  Dry  Points,  and  Mezzotints  of  Francis 

1. 00  1. 10 

Seymour  Fladen  (i8g6).  S.  R.  Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  Book-Plates  and  Super- Libros  (1898).  Chas, 

1. 00  1. 10 

Dexter  Allen. 

Exhibition  of  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum  (1904).  Francis 

1. 00  1. 10 

Bullard. 

Exhibition  of  Early  Engraving  in  America:  December  12, 

1. 00  1. 10 

1904-February  5,  1905. 

In  boards  on  hand-made  paper. 

1. 00  1. 10 

2.00  2.10 

Exhibition  of  Whistler  Etchings. 

Also 

Catalogue  of  the  Engraved  and  Lithographed  Work  of  John 

.15  .20 

Cheney  and  Seth  Wells  Cheney  (1891).  S.  R.  Koehler, 
Address  the  Secretary  of  the  Museum. 

2.50  2.65 

A list  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Museum  may  be  had  on  application. 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  ART 

^alph  yldams  Cram 

I 

The  papers  gathered  together  in  this  notable  volume  deal  in  one  form  or  i 
another  with  art  in  its  aspects  both  of  education  and  of  service.  Among  j 
the  subjects  are  | 

Art  as  an  Expression  of  Religion  | 

The  Place  of  Fine  Arts  in  Public  Education  | 

The  Significance  of  the  Gothic  Revival  in  American  i 

Architecture  j 

American  University  Architecture  | 

The  papers  all  embody  and  eloquently  exploit  that  view  of  the  relation  j 
of  mediaeval  ideals  to  modern  life  which  has  made  the  author  the  most 
brilliant  exponent  of  Gothic  architecture  in  America. 

^1.50  neL  Postpaid. 

Boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  New  York 
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MONT  ST.  MiIhE^  AND 
CHARTRES 

By  HENRY  ADAMS 

Introduction  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram 

“ A really  notable  book,  which  to  an  unusual  degree  combines 
qualities  that  only  too  rarely  are  found  together.  , . . It  is  a 
large,  finely  printed  octavo  volume.  . . . The  text  is  distin- 
guished by  striking  literary  charm,  careful  scholarship,  vivid 
imagination  and  comprehensive  grasp.  . . . Mr.  Adams  in- 
cludes the  entire  field  of  medieval  life,  which  at  once  makes 
his  book  broader  in  its  appeal  and  at  the  same  time  more 
valuable  in  its  interpretation  of  medieval  architecture.” 

Spritigficld  Republican. 

“One  of  the  most  distinguished  contributions  to  literature  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  study  of  medieval- 
ism America  thus  far  has  produced.”  Boston  Transcript. 

“The  volume  is  an  admirable  handbook  for  the  architectural 
pilgrim  in  France,  but  it  is  also  much  more.  It  is  a work  of 
historical  and  philosophical  importance.”  N'ew  York  Siin. 

“A  dignified,  simple  and  beautiful  book,  one  whose  paper, 
type  and,  above  all,  whose  plain  grey  and  brown  binding 
have  been  designed  to  appeal  to  book  lovers.  . . . The 
pictures  are  few  but  fine  and  significant.  Mr.  Adams’ 
thoughtful,  imaginative  and  beautifully  written  text  is  left  for 
the  most  part  to  speak  for  itself,  which  it  does,  with  elo- 
quence, to  the  understanding  mind.”  Brooklyni  Eagle. 

Illustrated  $6.00  net.  Carriage  extra. 

Boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  New  York 
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THE  NEW  MOVEMENT 
IN  THE  THEATRE 

BY 

SHELDON  CHENEY 

5vo.  Cloth,  illustratzd 
$2.00  net 

A most  comprehensive  book.  There  is  not  an  as- 
pect of  the  tremendously  interesting  new  movement  in 
the  theatre  upon  which  Mr.  Cheney  does  not  touch. 
And  to  every  chapter  he  brings  a wealth  of  know- 
ledge gathered  from  a great  variety  of  sources  — much 
of  it  at  first  hand.  Furthermore,  he  writes  with  charm 
and  distinction : his  book  never  fails,  before  all  else,  to 
interest.  Gordon  Craig,  Max  Reinhardt,  Bakst,  and 
the  Russian  Ballet ; Shaw,  Galsworthy,  the  German, 
French,  and  American  contemporary  drama;  David 
Belasco,  the  influence  of  the  Greek  theatre,  the  newest 
mechanical  and  architectural  developments  in  the  the- 
atre — all  these  and  others  are  in  Mr.  Cheney’s  dozen 
brilliant  chapters.  Numerous  interesting  illustrations  add 
to  the  value  of  his  book  and  make  it  one  that  no  lover 
of  the  theatre  can  afford  to  be  without. 

MITCHELL  KENNERLEY  PUBLISHER/q^ 

32  WEST  58TH  STREET  NEW  YORK^®^ 
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WINSLOW  HOMER 

By  KENYON  COX 

Crown  Octavo.  Beautifully  illustrated  in  color  and  in  photogravure.  Limited 
edition  of  jOO  copies  on  Dutch  handmade  paper  at  $l2.f0  net. 

Mr  Cox  estimates  Winslow  Homer  as  “ the  greatest  of  marine  painters  ” and 
“■  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personalities  in  the  art  of  this  or  any  country  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.”  His  exposition  of  the  various  excellences 
which  enable  Homer  to  rise  to  pre-eminence  as  a painter  is  as  masterly  as  it  is  il 
luminating  and  his  description  of  the  development  of  Homer’s  art  is  both  consist- 
ent and  convincing. 

“ Dear  Mr.  Sherman 

You  and  Mr.  Cox  and  my  brother  Pf'inslow  have  made  a 
very  beautiful  book.  C.  S.  Homer" 

An  authoritative  and  sincere  piece  of  able  criticism.  Mr.  Cox  is  a critic  of  true 
acumen.  — Boston  Transcript 

HOMER  MARTIN 

By  FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  JR. 

Crown  Octavo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  in  photogravure.  2J)0  copies  on  Dutch 
handmade  paper  at  $12.^0  net. 

A book  that  every  admirer  of  Homer  Martin’s  art  will  wish  to  have.  — Hew 
York  Sun. 

FIFTY-EIGHT  PAINTINGS  BY 
HOMER  MARTIN 

DESCRIBED  BY  DANA  H.  CARROLL 

Illustrated  in  photogravure.  300  copies  on  handmade  paper $1^.00  net . 

An  invaluable  memorial  to  the  American  landscape  master.  — H.  Y.  Tribune. 

GEORGE  INNESS 

By  ELLIOTT  DAINGERFIELD 

Crown  Octavo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  tn  photogravure.  2.^0  copies  on  Italian 
handmade  paper  at  $12. fO  net. 

Must  take  first  place  as  a document  of  the  personality,  life  and  work  of  George 
Inness. — International  Studio. 

FIFTY  PAINTINGS  BY  GEORGE  INNESS 

INTRODUCTION  BY  ELLIOTT  DAINGERFIELD 

Illustrated  in  photogravure.  JOO  copies  on  handmade  paper $20.00  net. 
Presents  more  pictures  by  the  artist  than  any  one  before  has  been  able  to  see 
together,  except  in  the  exhibition  held  after  the  artist’s  death.  — The  Dial. 

RALPH  ALBERT  BLAKELOCK 

^ By  ELLIOTT  DAINGERFIELD 

Crown  Octavo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  in  photogravure.  2$0  copies  on  Dutch 
handmade  paper  at  $10.00  net. 

For  those  interested  in  the  painting  0/  Biakelock  this  review  of  his  work  and 
life  should  prove  very  attractive.  — The  Burlington  Maga-x,ine. 


FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN 

1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOR  ARE  LOVERS 


CARILLONS  OF  BELGIUM 
AND  HOLLAND 

By  William  Gorham  Rice 


TOWER  music  in  the 
LOW  COUNTRIES 


With  32  Full-page  Illustrations  aiid  a Map  of  the  Carillon  Region  Popular 
editio7i.  Large  i2mo,  decorated  cloth,  $1.50  net.  Also  a Imiited edi- 
tion  <^350  copies.  Pri7ited  07i  special  paper,  photograv- 
7ire  fro7itispiece,  de  luxe  bmdmg,  $3.00  7iet. 

*■  An  appreciative  account  of  the  beauty  of  tower  music  in  both  Belgium  and 
Holland.  In  war-stricken  Belgium  some  of  these  musical  towers  have  already 
been  damaged  by  shot  and  shell,  so  the  book  is  a genuine  poetic  record  of  re- 
cent happier  days.”  — Portla7id  Orego7iian. 


ETCHING 

AND  OTHER  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

An  Illustrated  Treatise  by  George  T.  Plowman 

Mr.  Plowman,  one  of  the  foremost  American  etchers,  was  a pupil  of  Sir  Frank 
Short,  R.A.,  P.R.E.,  and  is  practically  the  only  American  who  has  been  a stu- 
dent of  the  Engraving  School  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  South  Kensington. 
He  has  spent  the  last  three  years  in  Europe  gathering  material  for  his  book, 
which  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  published  in  this  country. 

The  volume  is  a practical  guide  to  the  whole  subject  of  etching.  It  will  also 
be  useful  to  the  layman  who  wishes  to  know  something  of  the  Graphic  Arts. 

Witha7i  Etchhtg  Fro7itispiece  and  T'we7ity-four  Illustratio7is.  Large  127710. 
Cloth.  %\xp7iet. 

Also  a7t  Editio7i  de  Lttxe,  lii/iited  to  350  copies  for  sale  m A77terica  a7id 
Engla7id,  pri7ited 07i  fapaii  paper  a/id  contamhig  a7i  origi7ial  etchhig  frontis- 
piece signed  by  the  artist.  $5.00  7iet. 

THE  ENCHANTMENT  OF  ART 

As  Part  of  the  Enchantment  of  Experience 

Essays  by  Duncan  Phillips 

With  a frontispiece  m colors  a7id  eight  full-page  illustratio7is.  Octavo. 

Decorated  cloth.  $2.^0  7iet. 

” Here  is  a piece  of  critical  writing,  so  keenly  discerning,  so  royally  appreci- 
ative, so  finished  in  workmanship,  and  which  seems  so  vitally  eloquent  of  the 
author’s  life  theory,  that  it  is  indeed  creative.  ...  A knack  of  capturing  an 
essential  and  yet  seemingly  intangible  idea  in  solution  and  crystallizing  it  into 
a salient  sentence  — ease  of  expression  — pictorial  phrasing,  glinting  humor, 
these  qualities  give  to  Mr.  Phillips’  manner  great  charm  and  even  brilliance. 
He  writes  of  beautiful  things  — beautifully.” — The  Bellman. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


International  Studio 

“MOST  BEAUTIFUL  MAGAZINE  PRINTED” 

offers  each  month  a liberal  education  in  the  fine  and 
decorative  arts,  through  authoritative  articles,  reviews 
of  exhibitions,  studio  news  from  all  the  important  art 
centres  of  the  world,  and  a wealth  of  superb  illustra- 
tions in  both  color  and  half-tone,  reproducing  works 
of  art  of  every  description  — paintings,  etchings, 
drawings,  engravings,  sketches,  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, handicrafts,  etc.,  etc. 

^ 50  cents  a copy  — $5.00  a year. 

T^rial  Subscription  of  "Three  Months  — $1.00 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 

I I 18  CUYLER  BUILDING  I!  NEW  YORK 
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T)r>TlVT'T'C  A BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  THEIR 
Jr  tvllM  lO  TECHNIQUE  AND  HISTORY 

By  Emil  H.  Richter 

In  an  attractive  and  readable  style,  Mr.  Richter,  a 
well-known  writer  and  authority  actively  connected 
with  the  Museum  of  f'ine  Arts,  Boston,  presents  a 
clear  and  suggestive  review  of  the  development  of 
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PLAN  OF  THE 
Al 


PLAN  OF  AMSTERDAM  ABOUT  1650 


Line  mdicating  the  extension 
of  the  town,  started  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  Rem- 
brandt's life. 


1.  House  of  the  painter  Fitter  Lastman,  the  master  of  Rembrandt, 
in  the  "St.  A’lthonie-breestraat."  In  the  same  street  was  the  house 
of  the  dealer  Hendrick  UylenhuToh,  with  whom  Rembrandt  stayed 
during  the  first  years  after  liia  settlement  in  Amsterdam. 

2.  House  in  the  " Doelenstraat”  where  Rembrandt  lived  in  1636  (see 
plates  18-20). 

3.  Part  of  the  Amstel  where  Rembrandt  seems  to  have  lived  towards 
1639. 


4.  House  in  the  "St.  Anthonie-breestraat"  (now  called  "Joden- 
breestraat,"  No.  4)  occupied  and  owned  by  Rembrandt  from  1639 
until  1658  (see  plate  16).  On  the  canal  behind  was  the  Synagogue 
of  his  friend  M enaa9eh-hen~I srael.  The  bridge  and  sluice  seen  on 
plate  17  is  the  one  between  this  red  number  and  number  1. 

6.  House  on  the  " Rosengracht " (now  No.  184)  where  Rembrandt 
lived  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 

6.  The  "Bloemgrocht”  where  Rembrandt  is  said  to  have  used  a 
store-house  as  a studio,  principally  for  his  pupils,  during  his  first 
years  in  Amsterdam. 

7.  The  place  where  Rembrandt’s  son  TUtu  lived,  on  the  "Singel," 
opposite  the  apple-market,  in  1668,  during  his  short  married  life 
(see  plate  11). 

8.  House  on  the  " Keizersgracht”  (now  No.  208)  of  Dr.  Nicolaes  Txdp, 
the  principal  person  in  Rembrandt’s  painting  "The  Anatomical 
Lesson."  Next  to  him  lived  Dr.  Aemovi  Tholinx,  whose  portrait 
was  etched  and  painted  by  Rembrandt. 

9.  House  on  the  "8ingel " (now  Nos.  140-142)  of  Mr.  F.  Banning 
Cocq,  the  Captain  in  Rembrandt’s  masterwork,  "The  Night- 
watch"  (see  plate  23). 


10.  House  on  the  "Kloveniersburgwal"  (now  No.  47)  in  which  ap- 
parently lived  Mr.  Jan  Six,  a well-known  and  influential  person 
in  Rembrandt’s  life,  whose  painted  and  etched  portraits  count 
among  Rembrandt's  finest  productions. 

11.  House  in  the  "Kalverstraat"  (now  No.  10)  of  the  print-dealer  and 
pubUsher  Clement  de  Jonghe  whose  portrait  Rembrandt  etched. 

12.  The  old  St.  Anthony-gate,  in  Rembrandt’s  days  Public  Weighing- 
House,  and,  on  the  first  floor,  the  seat  of  the  Surgeon’s  Guild,  of 
which  Dr.  Tulp  and  Dr.  Deyman  were  the  foremen. 

13.  The  "Doelen,"  meeting-place  of  the  Civic  Guard,  for  which 
Rembrandt's  " Nightwatch"  was  painted.  At  its  side  the  tower, 
Swyght-Utrecht  (see  plates  18-20). 

14.  The  Staalhof,  the  office  for  which  Rembrandt  executed  his  cele- 
brated picture  known  as  "The  Syndics.” 

15.  The  inn  called  De  Keiurs  Kroon  in  the  Kalverstraat  (now  No.  71) 
where  Rembrandt's  collections  were  sold  at  auction,  after  his 
bankruptcy,  in  1657  and  1658  (see  plate  22). 

16.  The  Dam,  with  the  town-hall  on  the  right  and  the  Public  Weighing- 
House  in  the  middle  (see  plates  2-4). 

17.  The  bridge  called  Grimneeeeeluie  (see  plate  5). 

18.  The  St.  Anthony-gate  (see  plate  6)  at  the  end  of  the  street  where 
Rembrandt  lived. 

19.  The  spot  where  Rembrandt  has  apparently  sketched  the  mills 
and  the  views  of  the  town  (see  plate  7). 

20.  The  tower  called  Montelbaanatoren  (see  plates  9 and  10)  and  the 
bridge  from  which  Rembrandt  sketched  it. 

21.  The  bridge  called  "Leliebrug,”  from  which  Rembrandt  sketched 
the  tower  of  the  church  called  Westerkerk.  This  church,  on  the 
map,  is  between  the  bridge  and  the  house  numbered  8.  (See  plate 
13.)  In  this  church  Rembrandt  was  buried, 

22.  About  this  spot  Rembrandt  must  have  found  the  subject  for  his 
etching  "View  of  Amsterdam"  (see  Frontispiece,  plate  1).  When 
this  etching  was  executed,  the  tongue  of  land,  near  there,  with 
the  two  bastions,  did  not  yet  exist. 


23.  Bridge  called  Blaubrug  (Blue  Bridge)  where  Rembrandt  sketched 
the  perspective  along  the  Amstel  river. 

24.  Houses  on  the  "Singel " (now  Nos.  234-236)  where  the  caligrapher 
Lieven  Willemsz.  Coppenol,  an  intimate  friend  of  Rembrandt,  had 
his  school,  and  probably  lived. 

25.  House  on  the  "Keizersgracht'’  (stated  as  the  second  house  from 
the  "Beerenstraat”),  where  the  painter  Johan  van  de  CappeUe,  a 
friend  and  fervent  admirer  of  Rembrandt,  lived  until  1663. 

26.  House  in  the  "Koestraat”  (now  No.  15),  where  the  same  painter 
lived  after  1663.  This  house,  until  then,  had  been  inhabited  by 
the  celebrated  musician  Sweelinck  and  his  descendants. 

27.  House  on  the  " Lauriergracht”  (probably  between  the  first  and 
second  bridge)  where  Rembrandt’s  pupil  Covert  Flinck  lived  from 
1644,  until  his  death  in  1660.  Ten  years  earlier  he  was  staying 
in  the  house  of  the  dealer  Hendrick  Uylenburgh  (see  above)  where 
Rembrandt  then  also  lived. 

To  locate  the  houses  of  some  others  of  Rembrandt’s  artist- 
friends  and  pupils  is  more  difficult:  Ferdinand  Bol  lived,  in  Rem- 
brandt’s time,  on  the  "Fluweele  burgwar’‘(i,e.,  on  the  map.  the 
left-hand  aide  of  the  canal  numbered  28),  and  afterwards  in  the 
new  extension  on  the  "Keizersgracht’’  near  the  "Spiegelstraat.” 
So  did  Gerbrand  van  den  Eeckhout,  who  died  on  the  "Heeren- 
gracht"  near  the  " Viyselstraat.”  Philips  Koninck  Uved,  in  Rem- 
brandt’s time,  on  the  "Keizersgracht,’’  the  same  canal  where  we 
found  Tulp  and  van  de  CappeUe. 
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Plate  1.  View  of  Amsterdam  from  the  East  (reversed) 
After  the  etching  by  Rembrandt 


REMBRANDT^S  AMSTERDAM 


By  frits  LUGT 

I 

HE  city  seems  to  float  upon  the  waters  and 
looks  like  the  sovereign  of  the  deep.  It  is 
crowded  with  merchants  of  every  nation 
and  its  habitants  are  themselves  the  most 
eminent  merchants  in  the  world.  It  appears,  at  first,  not 
to  be  the  city  of  any  particular  people,  but  to  be  common 
to  all,  as  the  centre  of  their  commerce.  The  vessels  in 
this  harbour  are  so  numerous,  as  almost  to  hide  the 
water  in  which  they  float;  and  the  masts  look  at  a dis- 
tance like  a forest.’’ 

“I  gazed,  with  insatiable  curiosity,  upon  this  great 
city,  in  which  everything  was  in  motion.” 

This  impression  of  Amsterdam  by  a seventeenth’ 
century  author  ^ takes  us  back  to  the  time  when  no 
rivals  had  yet  contested  with  the  town  its  commercial 
monopoly,  — when  its  full  and  radiant  display  struck 
the  ey^s  of  every  visitor.  Tempted  though  we  feel  to 
recall  this  glorious  past  (the  period  and  direct  surround- 
ings of  its  greatest  painter),  we  naturally  take  Amster- 
dam’s present  state  as  a basis,  and  in  doing  so  painfully 
notice  the  loss  of  precious  reminiscences  which  the  course 

^ Fenelon,  The  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  Book  III,  where  we  find 
stated  in  a footnote  that  the  description  of  the  Phoenician  town,  Tyre, 
actually  depicts  Amsterdam. 
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of  time  has  inevitably  involved.  But  realising  that  such 
loss  is  not  only  the  consequence  of  neglect  and  lack  of 
respect,  and  that  to  a large  degree  modern  life  with 
its  different  requirements  and  intensity  forcibly  causes 
cruel  changes,  we  must  conquer  our  regrets  and  rather 
view  with  open  eyes  the  vitality  of  the  town  and  the 
renewed  energy  of  its  present  existence.  Sad  indeed  is 
the  aspect  of  towns,  known  as  ‘‘dead  cities,”  which  pre- 
serve their  old  architectural  appearance,  and  where  all 
life  seems  extinguished.  They  are  but  their  own  shadows 
and  a perpetual  outcry  against  the  reverses  of  Fate  or 
the  relaxation  of  human  energy,  which  proved  unable  to 
carry  on  the  aspirations  of  preceding  generations.  For- 
tunately Amsterdam  escaped  this  disgrace,  because  its 
spark  of  life  never  quite  died  out;  the  burning  vigour 
of  its  inhabitants,  which  was  instrumental  in  raising  the 
town’s  prosperity  in  the  seventeenth  century,  may  seem 
a high-flaming  fire  compared  to  the  peaceful  existence 
of  its  rich  population  in  the  eighteenth  century;  and  it 
may  be  true  that  the  former  energy  and  enterprise  were 
reduced  to  glowing  embers  about  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  but  let  it  be  recognised  that  the 
same  fire  always  smouldered  and  that  it  is  now  spread- 
ing anew  with  a sympathetic  stubbornness.  When 
Motley  says,  in  his  “History  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands,” that  the  Dutch  Republic  was  “sea-born  and 
sea-sustained,”  we  have  to  apply  this,  in  the  first  place, 
to  its  most  important  town,  Amsterdam,  and  if  we  then 
remember  that  the  suppression  of  a nation  accustomed 
to  maritime  pursuits  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  his- 
tory, we  shall  arrive  at  a better  understanding  of  Am- 
sterdam’s vitality. 

In  a town  where  life  so  maintained  its  course,  we  can- 
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not  expect  to  find  whole  quarters  preserved,  just  as 
they  appeared  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; the  general  disposition  of  the  town,  however,  is  so 
original  and  effective  that  its  indestructible  plan  sur- 
vived until  our  days.  There  are  in  the  world  but  few 
towns  that  possess  such  a charming  singularity,  and 
Venice  is  probably  the  only  town  offering  a similar 
attraction,  although  it  differs  in  many  respects.  Hence, 
Amsterdam’s  surname  of  The  Venice  of  the  North  is 
easily  accounted  for,  and  appears  already  in  the  writings 
of  Guicciardini,  the  sixteenth-century  historian.  It  is 
the  water  that  lends  to  the  town  its  peculiar  charm,  and 
while  some  canals  had  to  be  filled  in  to  create  carriage 
accommodation  in  the  old  parts,  most  were  preserved, 
and  though  in  their  water  other  house-fronts  are  re- 
flected, the  visitor  can  reconstruct,  without  great  dif- 
ficulty, a vision  of  Amsterdam  in  Rembrandt’s  days. 

Let  us  offer  some  help  to  the  visitor  in  his  efforts  to 
revive  the  old  town  in  his  imagination.  Such  assistance 
is  needed,  because  Amsterdam  is  not  a place  where  one 
would  prefer  to  be  left  alone  with  his  dreams.  Modern 
life  overshadows  the  past  to  such  an  extent,  that  one 
cannot  transpose  one’s  self  three  centuries  by  simply 
eliminating  the  present;  there  are  no  ruins  which  in- 
duce us  to  reconstruct,  in  our  mind,  that  which  has  van- 
ished, no  poDulation  which  has  arrested  its  progress  at 
the  peri-od  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  Fortunately  the 
nature  of  Amsterdam’s  beauty  and  originality  has  not 
changed  and  from  this  fact  every  newcomer  may  derive 
great  help  in  his  efforts  to  rebuild  the  scenes  of  bygone 
times. 

First  of  all,  let  the  stranger  take  into  consideration 
that  Rembrandt  took  up  his  abode  in  the  town  when  it 
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was  rapidly  growing,  and  when  the  picturesqueness  of 
its  late-mediaeval  appearance  had  to  concede  to  graver 
Conceptions,  based  on  the  classics  and  the  Italian  re- 
naissance. Let  him  remember  that  the  threefold  girdle 
of  wide  canals  lined  with  big  houses,  which  now  em- 
braces the  old  city,  was  at  that  time  only  in  course  of 
construction,  and  that  less  stately  canals  preserved  a 
more  intimate  aspect.  These  narrower  waterways  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  town,  filled  with  barges  between  quays 
crowded  with  merchandise,  reveal  more  the  city's 
growth  and  nature,  — the  stately  but  less  lively  canals 
of  a later  extension  typify  better  the  pride  and  ease  en- 
suing from  the  reaped  harvest. 

When  Rembrandt  came  to  Amsterdam  about  1631 
he  found  the  town  broken  through  its  boundaries  and 
new  quarters  risen  on  the  fields  outside,  which  a former 
generation  had  known  only  as  meadows  and  vegetable 
gardens.  The  artist  must  have  noticed  many  changes 
even  since  he  passed  his  years  of  apprenticeship  in 
Amsterdam  in  the  studio  of  Pieter  Lastman,  returning 
again  to  his  native  town  Leyden  during  the  intermediate 
seven  or  eight  years. 

Until  the  period  of  Rembrandt's  settling  in  Amster- 
dam, this  city,  although  having  been  long  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  Northern  Netherlands,  had  not  been  very  dif- 
ferent in  aspect  to  other  important  Dutch  towns;  its 
seventeenth-century  buildings  belong  to  the  same  school 
of  architecture  as  those  of  the  other  cities,  like  Haarlem, 
Alkmaar,  Leyden.  Its  immense  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment as  Europe's  most  important  seaport  since  about 
1600,  however,  originated  a notable  change:  its  aspect 
gradually  became  more  individual,  until  in  the  second 
part  of  the  golden  jcentury  it  had  assumed  the  grandeur 
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worthy  of  “the  capital  of  Europe,  the  neighbours^  sup- 
port and  hope,”  as  our  greatest  poet  then  justly  called 
her.  Important  buildings  and  a very  logically  and  roy- 
ally planned  extension  of  its  canals  and  streets  were  the 
causes  of  this  alteration.  We  do  not  know  of  any  other 
big  town  of  that  period  so  systematically  laid  out,  with 
such  a preservation  of  its  original  beauty  and  with  such 
an  outspoken  aim  to  obtain  in  its  new  thoroughfares 
a similar  attraction  to  the  eyes.  Of  all  the  cities  of  the 
Netherlands  none  possessed  the  means,  or  were  forced 
to  undertake  such  big  works,  as  Amsterdam.  Conse- 
quently the  best  Dutch  architects  of  that  time  erected 
their  finest  and  most  important  edifices  in  Amsterdam, 
and  very  often  exclusively  built  there;  and  this  accounts 
for  her  assuming  that  individual  aspect  of  stateliness. 

Rembrandt  got  acquainted  in  Amsterdam  with  two 
distinct  architectural  periods:  1st,  the  one  just  closed 
on  his  arrival,  dominated  by  the  eminent  architect  and 
sculptor  Hendrick  de  Keyser  (father  of  the  celebrated 
portrait-painter  Thomas  de  Keyser);  2d,  the  following 
period,  influenced  by  Jacob  van  Campen.  The  first  period 
enriched  Amsterdam  with  a great  number  of  buildings, 
generally  in  red  brick  with  decorations  in  clear  sand- 
stone, of  a varied  and  often  baroque  appearance;  their 
style,  although  based  on  early  sixteenth-century  Italian 
renaissance,  may  be  called  a typical  Dutch  one,  strongly 
personified  as  it  was,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  Netherlandish  architects,  like  Cornelis 
Floris  and  Vredeman  de  Vries.  — In  the  second  period, 
when  the  classical  style  after  Palladio  became  generally 
accepted,  the  variety  of  aspect  and  the  baroque  details 
had  to  yield  to  monumentality  and  severity. 

The  spirit  of  the  town's  aspirations  is  best  reflected 
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Plate  2.  The  Old  Town-Hall  in  Amsterdam 
After  an  engraving  by  Cl.  Jz.  Visscher 
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the  Rembrandt  House  in  Amsterdam 


in  her  town-hall,  which  marks  the  culminating  point 
of  her  evolution  (about  1650).  That  imposing  square 
building,  still  in  existence  in  Amsterdam^  centre,  called 
the  Dam,  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  visited  the 
town,  and  the  interested  art-lover  may  have  noted  that 
this  building,  grand  and  magnificent  as  it  is,  has  no  typ- 
ical Dutch  character  such  as  marks  Amsterdam’s  ear- 
lier buildings.  He  will  have  remarked  a strong  tendency 
to  the  classic  style  of  Italy,  and  the  rich  marble  sculp- 
tures inside  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  belonging  to 
another  school  than  the  contemporary  Dutch  pictures, 
which  he  admired  in  Amsterdam’s  Ryksmuseum.  In 
this  circumstance  we  may  find  the  clue  to  the  dishar- 
mony which  existed  between  Rembrandt  and  his  sur- 
roundings in  his  later  years.  His  art  and  the  spirit  of 
his  contemporaries  were  going  athwart  with  different 
aims.  When  the  artist  settled  down  in  Amsterdam,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  circumstances  were  still  favour- 
able to  a good  mutual  understanding : the  ambitious  and 
pulsating  spirit  of  the  growing  commercial  city  must 
have  felt  akin  to  the  boisterous  aspirations  of  the  young, 
gifted  artist.  His  great  material  success  during  the  first 
years  furnishes  a proof  of  this  supposition.  Then  more 
and  more  came  the  alienation,  and  it  is  most  instructive 
to  compare  the  different  results  at  which  the  artist 
and  the  intelligent  population  arrived : the  artist,  guided 
by  the  strength  of  his  immense  personality  and  talent, 
remained  himself,  but  his  fellow-citizens  gradually 
changed  their  taste  and  predilections  in  matters  of  art 
and  intellt^^ct,  uncertain  as  they  were  of  themselves  in 
these  matters.  Being  more  gifted  as  traders  than  as  art- 
ists, they  showed  that  short-sightedness  and  narrow- 
mindedness in  judging  their  contemporary  artists,  which 
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Platk  4.  The  New  Town-Hall  in  Amsterdam,  about  1660 

The  square  building  on  the  right  is  the  public  Weighing-House,  where  Rembrandt  sketched  the  ruins 
of  the  old  town-hall  (see  preceding  illustration).  After  an  etching  by  J.  van  der  Ulft,  1656 


so  often  repeats  itself  in  history  (even  in  our  time!). 
They  were  unable  to  understand  the  strength  and  value 
of  the  country’s  native  art,  and  turned  to  foreign  taste, 
even  to  foreign  workmanship,  as  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mission to  Quellinus,  the  Flemish  sculptor,  to  execute 
the  sculptures  in  the  town-hall,  thus  emphasizing  their 
preference  for  the  school  of  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck 
above  the  one  of  Hals  and  Rembrandt.  This  tendency 
occasioned  a preference  for  foreign  theories  and  forms, 
and  so  we  see  between  1648  and  1660  a town-hall  built, 
ten  times  bigger  than  the  former  one  and  costing,  ac- 
cording to  our  money,  about  twenty  million  guilders, 
resulting  in  a work  of  art,  imposing  but  not  essentially 
Dutch  (plates  2-4). 

What  we  know  of  Rembrandt  in  connection  with 
Amsterdam’s  town-hall  supports  the  above  theory:  he 
seems  to  have  liked  the  old  building,  a Late-Gothic 
structure,  as  he  sketched  it  twice,  once  after  its  fire  in 
1652.  On  the  other  hand,  when  in  1662  he  executes  a 
large  decoration  for  the  new  town-hall,  his  work  does 
not  agree  with  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries  and  is 
returned  to  him  ( The  Plot  of  Claudius  Civilis,  now  much 
cut  down,  in  the  Museum  at  Stockholm).  Considering 
Rembrandt’s  style  of  expressing  himself  in  his  work,  we 
find  many  instances  to  convince  us  of  his  preference  for 
the  architectural  forms  of  an  earlier  period  and  of  his 
lack  of  sympathy  for  those  which  were  introduced  dur- 
ing the  later  part  of  his  life.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he,  the  warm-feeling  artist,  offspring  of  a school 
which  affected  richness  and  baroque,  was  no  friend  of  a 
new  tendency,  the  fetateliness  and  broadness  of  which 
were  bound  to  degenerate  into  coldness  and  stiffness? 
Looking  through  his  drawings  and  etchings  (his  pictures 
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Plate  5.  The  Bridge  called  “Grimnessesluis”  in  Amsterdam 
After  the  drawing  by  Rembrandt,  in  the  Louvre,  Paris 

Reproduced,  by  permission,  from  a copyright  photograph  by 
Messrs.  Braun  & Co.,  Dornach 
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leave  us  no  town- views  taken  from  nature),  we  occasion- 
ally meet  views  of  town-gates,  old  houses  alone  or 
crowded  together,  mills,  all  obviously  sketched  on  ac- 
count of  a charm  akin  to  Rembrandt’s  nature  but  for- 
eign to  the  greatest  part  of  the  lay  population  of  Am- 
sterdam. Some  illustrations  will  show  the  master’s 
preferences:  a view  on  a little  old  bridge  between  com- 
pact houses,  a spot  called  Grimnessesluis,  still  forming 
nowadays,  notwithstanding  many  later  alterations,  one 
of  the  most  typical  views  of  old  Amsterdam  (plate  5). 
We  must  here  resist  the  temptation  of  reproducing 
some  of  Rembrandt’s  drawings  of  picturesque  town- 
gates  (like  those  in  the  Louvre,  Ryksmuseum  at  Am- 
sterdam, the  collections  of  M.  Bonnat,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  Teyler  at  Haarlem), i because  these 
appear  to  have  been  done  on  an  excursion  through  the 
Netherlands,  and  cannot  be  identified  with  former  gates 
of  Amsterdam ; there  is,  however,  another  drawing,  more 
closely  connected  with  landscape,  giving  a view  of  St. 
Anthony’s  Gate,  quite  near  Rembrandt’s  house,  at  the 
end  of  the  street  where  he  lived,  taken  from  the  north 
outside  the  bulwark  (plate  6).  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  town  Rembrandt  did  that  delightful  sketch  with  the 
many  mills  in  the  foreground  (plate  7).  In  the  city  he 
again  sketched  a former  fortification-tower,  called  Mon- 
telbaenstoren  (plate  9),  showing  to  its  right  a perspec- 
tive of  the  harbour.  We  miss  in  this  drawing  the  stee- 
ple, with  which  it  had  been  ornamented  since  1606;  the 
municipality  had  the  good  sense,  when  new  extensions 
were  carried  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 


^ Described  by  Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot  under  numbers  656,  761, 
857,  1211,  1334,  and  reproduced  by  Lippmann  — Hofstede  de  Groot, 
1st  series  163,  3d  series  23,  1st  series  72,  2d  series  79  and  8. 
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Plate  6.  View  of  the  Ramparts  of  Amsterdam,  with  the  St.  Anthony-gate  in  the  Distance 
After  the  drawing  by  Rembrandt,  formerly  in  the  Heseltine  Collection 
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Plate  7.  Mills  on  the  West  Side  op  Amsterdam,  looking  toward  the  Town 
After  the  drawing  by  Rembrandt,  formerly  in  the  Heseltine  Collection,  now  in  a private  collection  at  Kopenhagen 
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Plate  8.  View  on  the  Same  Side  of  the  Town  as  in  Plate  7,  but  looking  outward 
The  tower  on  the  left  is  the  same  as  sketched  by  Rembrandt  (plate  13) 

After  an  etching  by  R.  Zeeman,  about  1650 


century,  to  preserve  the  old  fortification-towers  v/hich 
became  useless  because  of  the  ramparts  stretching 
farther,  and  to  transform  them  into  belfries  by  giving 
them  graceful  steeples  with  carillons.  Some  of  them, 
like  the  one  mentioned  here,  have  lasted  till  our  days; 
and  when  the  stranger  is  kept  awake  at  night,  in  his  ho- 
tel, by  the  gay  clangor  of  their  bells,  he  may  grumble  at 
them,  unused  as  he  is  to  their  music,  but  when  he  hears 
them  in  daytime  he  should  respect  these  three-centu- 
ries-old  tones  and  meditate  like  Rossetti,  when  he  was 
impressed  by  Van  Eyck’s  and  Memling’s  works  in 
Bruges:  — 

“ The  carillon,  which  then  did  strike 

Mine  ears,  was  heard  of  theirs  alike; 

It  set  me  closer  unto  them.” 

A more  complete  view  of  this  site  the  reader  will  find 
in  an  etching  by  Zeeman  (plate  10),  where  the  tower  is 
seen  with  its  steeple  which  Rembrandt  omitted  because 
he  considered  the  comparatively  modern  top  in  dis- 
harmony with  the  older  body  of  the  tower,  or  rather 
for  the  simple  reason  that  his  paper  did  not  allow  him 
sufficient  space.  Another  steepleless  tower  is  drawn 
by  him  when  he  sketches  the  stronghold  Swyght- 
Utrecht  with  adjacent  buildings  (plates  12  and  20). 
Finally,  there  is  the  drawing  of  the  tower  of  the  West- 
erkerk,  the  only  sketch  after  a more  severe  architecture, 
rather  a transition  from  the  earlier  style  of  De  Keyset 
to  the  later  one  of  Van  Campen  (plate  13). 

In  trying  to  reconstruct  a picture  of  Amsterdam  in 
Rembrandt’s  time,  we  must  realise  the  architectural 
forms  as  well  as  the  colours.  It  is  natural  that  the  town’s 
colouristic  aspect  should  harmonize  with  the  colour 
schemes  which  we  admire  in  Holland,  in  its  landscapes. 
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Plate  9.  The  Tower  called  "Montelbaanstoren”  in  Amsterdam 

After  the  dra^dng  by  Rembrandt,  formerly  in  the  Heseltine  Collection, 
now  in  the  Rembrandt  House,  Amsterdam 
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Plate  10,  The  Same  Towek  as  seen  in  the  Preceding  Illustration,  with  its  Steeple  and  Surroundings 

After  an  etching  by  R.  Zeeman,  about  1650 


« ^ 
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After  an  etching  by  R.  Zeeman,  about  1650 


on  its  rivers  and  seacoast,  in  the  pictorial  masterpieces 
of  its  artists  and  in  its  interiors,  which  means  that  in 
the  city  also  we  are  fascinated  by  the  richness  of  tints, 
always  subdued  and  variegated  by  a certain  haziness. 
It  is  a richness  of  a very  subtle  nature:  no  opposition 
of  strong  tints,  but  an  endless,  mostly  light-scaled  vari- 
ety of  transitions,  now  and  then  relieved  by  a more 
powerful  note  like  the  red  of  a roof  or  the  paint  of  a 
boat;  these  higher  notes  are  generally  of  a freshness  as 
if  they  had  been  washed  by  a recent  rain.  Against  a 
sky,  of  which  the  blue  or  the  clouds  bear  a bloom  of  a 
silvery  hue,  the  houses  show  the  tone  of  their  bricks 
going  from  red-brown  to  a pale  purple  in  so  many  devi- 
ations that  the  uniform  indication  of  red  would  be  un- 
just. The  trembling  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  water 
all  through  the  town  and  the  green  of  so  many  trees 
planted  along  the  quays,  were  of  course  two  conditions 
which  strongly  helped  in  producing  a particular  colour- 
istic  charm  and  which  meant  an  advantage  over  so 
many  foreign  towns.  Both  these  elements  were  and 
are  still  not  to  be  found  to  such  an  extent  in  any  other 
city,  Venice  naturally  excepted  on  account  of  her  water- 
ways. Concentrating  our  attention  rather  on  colour 
than  shape,  we  might  retain  for  one  moment  the  com- 
parison with  Venice,  as  it  may  help  us  to  understand 
still  better  the  value  of  what  we  were  just  admiring  in 
Amsterdam.  By  reason  of  their  situation,  their  pros- 
perity, their  universality,  their  natural  educational 
advantages,  both  towns  were,  so  to  say,  bound  to  pro- 
duce a great  school  of  painters,  and  we  need  not  here 
allude  to  the  glory  with  which  both  towns  covered  them- 
selves on  this  field  in  the  eyes  of  the  art  world.  Stress 
should,  however,  be  laid  here  on  the  fact  that  the  two 
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IN  Amsterdam  (See  plate  20) 

After  the  drawing  by  Rembrandt  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  C.  Hofstede  de  Groot,  The  Hague 


towns  in  question  brought  forth  the  two  greatest  schools 
of  colourists,  a fact  which  shows  how  in  these  centres 
circumstances  favour  the  development  of  colouristic 
talents.  Mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  great  painters 
are  our  teachers  in  the  appreciation  of  nature’s  beauties 
and  charms,  we  should,  for  our  own  instruction,  con- 
trast the  two  schools  and  try  to  discern  the  difference 
in  their  common  merits.  We  shall  then  notice  that 
‘‘richness  in  colour”  does  not  mean  the  same  in  both 
cities.  As  opposed  to  the  abundance  of  glowing  col- 
ours on  the  exuberant  Venetian  palette,  we  should  place 
the  subtile  gradations,  the  well-balanced  and  restrained 
splendour  and  the  endless  variations  of  the  seemingly  re- 
stricted colour  scale  of  the  Dutch  artist.  We  shall  so 
learn  to  love  both  better  than  we  did  before  and,  need- 
less to  say,  our  eyes  will  then  be  more  open  to  the  value 
of  Amsterdam’s  scenery  which  so  often  inspired  or  stim- 
ulated the  painters. 

After  this  little  excursion  let  us  reconsider  the  town’s 
appearance.  In  doing  so,  we  must  remember  that  it 
was  already  highly  flourishing  when  Rembrandt  settled 
within  its  ramparts;  consequently  it  is  clear  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  living  houses  belonged  to  the 
more  picturesque  preceding  period.  The  houses  gen- 
erally had  three  or  four  stories,  and  their  fronts  were 
without  exception  crowned  by  pointed  gables,  most  of 
them  stepped.  In  the  older  quarters,  where  the  houses 
were  more  crowded  together,  they  very  often  had  more 
stories  and  were  strangely  tall,  but  everywhere  that 
irregular  saw-like  profile,  formed  by  the  steep-pitched 
gable-tops,  appeared  silhouetted  against  the  sky  (hori- 
zontal roof-lines,  more  in  accordance  with  the  new  style 
of  Van  Campen,  were  slowly  introduced  but  remained 
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Plate  13.  The  Tower  called  “ Westert-  hen”  in  Amsterdam 
After  the  drawing  by  Rembrandt,  in  the  Fodor  Museum,  Amsterdam 
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Plate  14.  The  Canal  called  “Prinsengracht"  in  Amsterdam 
The  tower  seen  on  the  left  is  the  same  as  seen  in  the  preceding  illustration 
After  an  etching  by  R.  Zeeman,  about  1650 
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15.  The  St.  Anthony-Market  in  Amsterdam,  with  the  Old  Gate  transformed  into  Weighing-House 
After  an  etching  by  R.  Zeeman,  about  1650 


scarce).  All  these  house-fronts  were,  as  we  said  before, 
gay  in  colour  and  enlivened  by  sandstone  ornaments, 
windows  with  their  small  glistening  panes  set  in  lead, 
brightly  painted  shutters,  here  and  there  woodwork 
decorating  the  house-fronts,  and  as  a rule  an  artistically 
carved  stone-panel  with  figures -and  inscription  or  date 
lending  a separate  character  to  each  house.  The  house 
in  which  Rembrandt  passed  most  of  the  years  and  in 
which  he  knew  fortune  and  fame  as  well  as  sorrow  and 
reverse,  offers  a good  type  of  the  then  prevailing  do- 
mestic architecture  (plate  16).  The  house  still  exists 
and  has  become,  since  its  restoration,  a few  years  ago, 
a place  of  pilgrimage  for  art-loving  tourists.  We  must, 
however,  here  call  attention  to  a fact  which  is  generally 
unknown  to  the  public,  namely,  that,  though  restored, 
the  house  does  not  appear  as  it  probably  looked  when 
Rembrandt  lived  in  it.  This  does  not  so  much  apply 
to  the  interior,  because  everybody  will  understand  the 
impossibility  of  reconstructing  the  artist’s  direct  sur- 
roundings, for  lack  of  the  furniture  and  works  of  art  with 
which  Rembrandt  had  crowded  it.  More  noteworthy 
is  the  fact  that  the  facade  has  quite  a different  charac- 
ter. The  outer  appearance  of  a house  should  as  much  as 
possible  give  a true  illustration  of  the  time  at  which  it 
was  built,  especially  as  this  one  had  retained  its  original 
form,  apparently,  when  its  greatest  occupant  inhabited 
it.  In  its  restored  condition  it  still  preserves  important 
additions  which  date  from  a later  period.  The  two 
sketches  on  plate  16  show  us  how  the  original  picturesque 
stepped  gable  was  changed  into  a cornice  with  a tym- 
panon,  giving  a different  appearance  to  the  house.  Any 
eye  familiar  with  Dutch  architecture  will  detect  in  the 
front,  in  its  present  state,  a difference  in  period  between 
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Plate  16.  Rembrandt’s  House  in  the  “St.  Anthonie-breestraat” 
IN  Amsterdam 

On  the  left;  As  it  must  have  looked  when  Rembrandt  occupied  it.  On  the 
" right:  Present  state. 
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its  lower  and  upper  part.  The  latter  is  about  fifty  years 
later,  and  the  whole  shows  a mixture  of  the  two  styles 
which  we  have  described:  the  earlier,  varied  style  of  a 
De  Keyser  and  the  later,  more  classical  style  of  Van  Cam- 
pen*  s school  (his  pupil  Vinghoonsf).  Probability,  based 
on  maps  and  documents  like  Rembrandt’s  inventory  of 
1656,  and  a recently  discovered  account  regarding  alter- 
ations done  by  the  subsequent  owners,  and,  moreover, 
the  convincing  difference  in  style,  lead  us  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  alteration  in  the  front  dates  very  shortly 
after  Rembrandt’s  departure  from  the  house,  i.e,  about 
1660,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  narrower  residences. 
The  house-front,  as  it  looks  now,  was  probably  familiar 
to  Rembrandt  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  even 
though  we  take  into  consideration  his  probable  disinclin- 
ation to  look  again  and  again  at  the  place,  where  he  had 
passed  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  where  misfortune 
had  cruelly  put  an  end  to  better  days;  it  is,  however, 
an  open  question  whether  such  a consideration  offers 
sufficient  ground  for  a restoration  of  the  kind  recently 
carried  out.  Nevertheless  we  have  to  be  thankful  to 
the  trustees  that  the  house  was  saved,  because  it  is 
Rembrandt’s  most  intimate  memorial,  aside  from  his 
own  work,  left  to  posterity. 

This  house  welcomed  Rembrandt  in  1639,  when  he 
acquired  it  for  13,000  florins  (a  good  price  in  those  days, 
showing  that  it  was  a desirable  residence)  and  saw  it- 
self adorned  with  a unique  collection  of  works  of  art 
which  its  owner,  passionate  collector  that  he  was,  did 
not  cease  to  enlarge.  That  same  house  saw  its  illustrious 
occupant  become  more  and  more  retiring,  misunder- 
stood by  the  majoritj^  of  the  public  and  finally  struck 
by  reverses,  till  a total  bankruptcy  necessitated  the 
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sale  of  the  house  in  1658.  It  has  often  been  thought, 
that  his  undying  mania  for  collecting  was  the  principal 
cause  of  his  misfortune,  but  a document,  recently  dis- 
covered, shows  that  Rembrandt  was,  like  so  many  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  the  victim  of  the  economic  reverses 
caused  by  the  first  Anglo-Dutch  war.  In  1653  nearly 
the  whole  trade  was  at  a standstill,  1500  houses  (others 
speak  of  double  the  number)  stood  empty,  and  on  the 
27th  of  June  even  the  magistrate  decided  to  leave  off 
one  of  the  two  principal  stories  from  its  new  magnifi- 
cent town-hall,  then  in  course  of  construction,  a resolu- 
tion which  fortunately  was  revoked  two  years  later.  As 
a matter  of  fact  trade  weakened  heavily  until  1660, 
suffering  reverses,  not  only  from  England's  attitude, 
but  also  from  France’s  and  Sweden’s  fiendish  acts.  Al- 
though the  town  energetically  opposed  its  enemies, 
often  against  the  will  of  the  Netherlands’  States,  it 
could  not  at  once  redress  its  internal  depression,  and  we 
should  not  wonder  at  seeing  the  artist  Rembrandt 
among  the  victims.  He  avows  in  the  document  that  he 
lost  considerably  in  trade,  especially  in  maritime  ven- 
tures. It  seems  that  the  trading  hobby,  innate  in  most 
Dutchmen  at  that  time,  was  also  strong  in  him;  in  an 
act  of  1634  we  see  him  already  designated  as  ^‘merchant  ” 
and  not  as  artist! 

The  house  seems  rather  to  have  gone  up  in  value,  for 
it  realised  in  these  bad  times  nearly  as  much  as  Rem- 
brandt had  originally  paid  for  it.  This  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  it  stood  in  a very  profitable  quarter.  The 
street  followed  the  course  of  a dike,  called  the  St.  An- 
thoniesdyk,  from  which  it  derived  its  name;  this  dike 
was  then  and  had  always  been  an  important  way  of 
access  to  Amsterdam,  as  it  was  the  only  direct  route  to 
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Diemen,  Weesp,  and  Muiden.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  inhabited  by  many  aristo- 
cratic families,  with  whom  gradually  intermingled  Por- 
tuguese Jewish  refugees,  as  this  was  a new  quarter 
where  they  could  more  easily  find  living  accommoda- 
tion. As  time  went  on,  Jewish  occupants  began  to  domi- 
nate, and  towards  the  close  of  the  century  the  street  was 
for  that  reason  rebaptised  from  St.  Anthoniebreestraat 
into  Joden  ( = Jews’)  hreestraat.  We  find  this  change 
illustrated  in  the  fact  that,  when  Rembrandt  bought 
this  house,  one  of  his  neighbours  was  a Jew,  called  Sal- 
vador Rodrigue,  the  other  a Christian  fellow-painter 
Nicolaes  Eliasz,  but  when  he  left  the  house,  Eliasz  had 
died  in  1654  and  been  succeeded  by  Daniel  Pinto,  again 
a noted  Jewish  name.  These  Portuguese  Jewish  families 
were  a great  advantage  to  the  town  and  should  in  no 
way  be  placed  on  a par  with  the  poor  Jews,  mostly  of 
German  and  Polish  descent,  now  occupying  this  quar- 
ter. The  Portuguese  Jews  were  highly  cultured,  well-to- 
do,  orderly,  and  clean  people;  one  of  their  most  brilliant 
minds  was  Menasseh-hen-Israel,  Rabbi  at  the  Synagogue 
situated  on  a canal  just  behind  Rembrandt’s  house,  a 
great  linguist,  the  first  Hebraic  printer  in  the  Nether- 
lands, the  teacher  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Spinoza, 
a sympathetic  and  admirable  figure,  whom  we  see  un- 
til the  close  of  his  life  in  friendly  relations  with  Rem- 
brandt. 

If  from  this  centre  we  look  a little  further  around,  we 
find  in  the  same  quarter  other  sites  memorable  in  the 
artist’s  life:  first  of  all  in  the  same  street,  also  near  the 
bridge  where  Rembrandt’s  own  house  stood,  we  recog- 
nise the  house  of  Mr.  Hendrick  Uylenhurgh,  a noted 
dealer  in  pictures  and  works  of  art  and  a publisher,  with 
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Rembrandt’s  house  (plate  16)  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  spot 
After  the  drawing  by  A.  Waterloo,  in  the  Fodor  Museum.  Amsterdam 


whom  Rembrandt  stood  in  close  relation  while  yet  re- 
siding in  Leyden.  This  relationship  was  further  strength- 
ened when  the  artist,  coming  for  good  to  Amsterdam, 
resided  with  Uylenhurgh  and  remained  in  his  house  for 
some  years,  during  which  time  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Uylenhurgh’s  charming 
cousin  Saskia,  Rembrandt’s  future  wife.  He  married 
her  in  1634,  remaining  at  Uylenhurgh’ s house  until  1635. 
During  these  years  Rembrandt  seems  to  have  kept  a 
large  studio,  especially  for  his  pupils,  in  a warehouse  on 
the  Bloemgracht,  a quarter  where  we  shall  find  him 
again  much  later.  Passing  along  the  same  street,  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  town,  we  pass  on  the  right, 
opposite  the  Zuiderkerk,  the  house  where  Lastman  lived 
when  he  instructed  the  young  Rembrandt,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  street  we  notice  a heavy  Late-Gothic  build- 
ing, the  St.  Anthonieswaag , formerly  one  of  the  gates, 
when  the  town  was  less  extensive,  but  now  changed  into 
a Public  Weighing  House.  Rembrandt’s  contemporary, 
the  etcher  Zeeman,  has  left  us  a charming  little  print  of 
this  edifice,  reproduced  on  plate  15.  The  reason  it  should 
now  interest  us  is  because  on  its  first  floor  it  lodged  the 
Surgeons’  Guild,  for  which  Rembrandt  painted,  in  1632, 
his  celebrated  Anatomical  Lesson  of  Dr.  Nicolaes  Tulp, 
now  in  the  museum  at  The  Hague.  The  commission  for 
this  masterpiece  of  Rembrandt’s  younger  years  was  per- 
haps, because  of  its  dimensions,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
his  removal  from  Leyden  to  Amsterdam,  as  its  date 
corresponds  with  his  establishment  in  Amsterdam. 
During  two  ceftturieS  the  picture  ornamented  the  inte- 
rior of  this  building,  together  with  another,  still  more 
wonderful,  painting  by  him,  The  Anatomical  Lesson  of 
Dr.  Deyman,  of  which  only  a central  fragment  was  saved 
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Elate  18.  The  “ Doelenstraat”  in  Amsterdam  {old  situation) 

The  receding  building,  behind  the  low  wall  with  gate,  on  the  right,  is  the  “Doelen” 
for  which  Rembrandt  painted  “The  Night  Watch.”  The  house  where  the  master 
lived  in  1636  was  next  to  the  house  seen  on  the  extreme  right.  The  tower  seen  above 
the  roof  i§  the  one  sketched  by  Rembrandt  (plate  12).  Compare  also  plate  20 

After  the  drawing  by  R.  Vinkeles  in  the  Archives  in  Amsterdam 
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from  a fire,  now  in  the  Amsterdam  Ryksmuseum.  Turn- 
ing our  back  to  the  big  building  and  following  the  canal 
partly  reproduced  in  the  foreground  of  Zeeman’s  etch- 
ing, we  pass  on  the  left  the  house  of  Mr.  Six,  whom 
Rembrandt  must  have  visited  often,  and  come  in  a few 
minutes  into  the  Doelenstraat,  at  the  corner  of  which 
stood  a massive  tower,  remainder  of  ancient  fortifica- 
tions, sketched  by  Rembrandt  as  we  saw  on  plate  12. 
Next  to  this  building  was  the  Doelen  (part  of  its  back 
can  be  seen  on  the  master’s  above-mentioned  drawing), 
the  meeting-place  of  the  civic  guards,  now  changed  into 
a hotel  of  the  same  name,  but  in  Rembrandt’s  day 
the  place  where  the  painter’s  most  famous  picture.  The 
Night  Watch,  was  kept,  since  a captain  of  the  guards. 
Banning  Cocq,  had  the  daring  idea  of  entrusting  Rem- 
brandt with  the  commission  to  portray  him  and  his 
company.  Two  houses  further  along  the  street  (a  site 
now  occupied  by  a bank,  next  to  Messrs.  Frederik  Mul- 
ler & Co.)  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  place  where 
Rembrandt  lived  in  1636.  After  his  removal  from  his 
cousin  Uylenhurgh’s  house,  Rembrandt  himself  states 
this  address  as  “next  to  the  pensionary  Boreel”  in 
a letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  secretary,  Huygens, 
a letter  now  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Paul 
Warburg  in  New  York.  That  house  must  have  been 
brand  new  in  1636,  as  building  on  that  side  of  the  Doel- 
enstraat was  only  started  in  1635  (plates  18,  19,  and  20). 
It  seems,  however,  not  to  have  satisfied  the  painter,  be- 
cause three  years  later,  before  his  removal  to  his  own 
house  in  the  St.  Anthoniebreestraat,  he  gives  his  address, 
in  another  letter  to  Huygens,  as  being  on  the  Amstel  in 
a house  called  De  suikerhakkery  (the  sugar  refinery)  the 
exact  situation  of  which  has  not  yet  been  traced. 
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TE  20.  The  Tower  “Swyght-Utrecht-”  and  the  Back  of  the  Houses  of 
“Doelenstraat”  in  Amsterdam 

The  third  house  from  the  tower  must  be  the  one  occupied  by  Rembrandt  in  1636 
After  an  engraving  by  van  Meurs  of  about  1660 
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Plate  21.  The  Old  Exchange  in  Amsterdam 
After  an  engraving  by  Cl.  Jz.  Visscher 


Returning  from  this  Doelenstraat  to  Rembrandt^s 
restored  house  where  we  started  our  little  excursion, 
and  taking  a street  called  the  Staalstraat  on  our  right, 
we  should  observe  a building  on  our  left  called  the  Staal- 
hof,  the  birthplace  of  that  other  masterpiece,  rivalling 
The  Night  Watch  in  fame,  namely  The  Staalmeesters 
(The  Syndics).  When  this  great  painting  was  achieved 
in  1661,  Rembrandt,  forced  by  the  sale  of  his  house,  had 
already  left  this  quarter  of  the  town,  but  it  is  pleasing 
to  notice  that  the  Staalmeesters  had  not  forgotten  the 
great  painter,  who  had  long  lived  in  their  neighbourhood. 

To  complete  our  survey  of  Rembrandt’s  dwellings 
in  Amsterdam,  we  must  finally  follow  him  on  his  retire- 
ment, when,  owing  to  his  bankruptcy,  his  wonderful 
collection  had  been  dispersed  to  the  winds  under  the 
auctioneer’s  hammer,  and  when  he  had  to  leave  his  large 
house,  the  court  allowing  him  to  take  only  two  stoves 
and  some  partitions  in  the  attic.  We  have  therefore  to 
cross  the  entire  town  in  its  width  and  repair  to  its  wes- 
tern extension,  where  he  lived  .about  ten  years  until 
his  death,  most  of  this  time  in  the  company  of  his  son 
Titus,  and  with  his  second  wife  Hendrickje  Stoffels, 
until  her  death  in  1664.  On  examining  the  map  of  the 
town  and  comparing  the  design  of  the  new  western 
quarters  around  the  Rozengracht  with  the  remainder  of 
the  town,  we  observe  an  incongruity  in  city  planning, 
which  calls  for  an  explanation.  The  oldest  part  in  the 
centre  faces  the  harbour  and  logically  follows  upwards 
the  course  of  the  Amstel  River ; the  lay-out  of  the  canals 
in  that  part  is  in  accordance  therewith,  because  they 
really  are  the  former  moats  surrounding  the  protecting 
walls  incorporated  in  the  town  during  its  various  exten- 
sions from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
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Plate  22.  The  Inn  called  “De  Keizers  Kroon”  in  the 
Kalverstraat,  Amsterdam 

Here  Rembrandt’s  collections  were  sold  by  auction,  after  his  bankruptcy, 
in  1657  and  1658 


After  an  anonymous  dra^ving  in  the  Archives  in  Amsterdam 


following  plan  of  the  three  canals,  Heerengracht,  Keizers- 
gracht,  and  Prinsengracht,  the  beginning  of  which  on 
the  west  side  takes  place  in  Rembrandt^s  time,  coin- 
cides with  the  fan-shaped  plan  of  the  town,  but  the 
outer  quarters,  including  the  Rozengracht,  seem  in  dis- 
harmony. The  reason  must  be  sought  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  exploitation  of  these  districts  had  to 
be  kept  on  an  economical  scale,  since  the  three  princi- 
pal canals  mentioned  above  had  been  undertaken  on 
so  royal  a scale.  Therefore  the  existing  features  were 
preserved:  the  many  ditches,  separating  the  meadows 
and  gardens  formerly  occupying  this  site,  were  simply 
widened  into  canals;  and  the  pathways,  running  between, 
were  transformed  into  streets.  The  peculiar  character- 
istics of  this  part  of  the  town,  due  to  these  conditions  of 
growth,  made  it  into  a typical  quarter,  known  as  the 
Jordaan;  its  population  has  always  been  one  of  modest 
means,  mixing  little  with  the  town.  So  we  see  that  it 
was  very  appropriate  for  the  painter’s  retirement,  after 
his  social  downfall  in  the  late  fifties. 

Not  only  the  direction  of  its  canals  and  streets  re- 
mind one  of  the  former  nature  of  this  quarter,  the  places 
of  amusement  likewise  are  reminiscent  of  the  times  when 
well-to-do  citizens  had  their  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  amidst  the  meadows,  before  the  city  encroached 
upon  them.  There  were,  for  instance,  two  large  gardens 
with  mazes  and  fountains,  formerly  the  property  of 
Amsterdam  burghers,  afterwards  for  many  years  an 
attraction  for  the  public.  One  of  them,  at  the  end  of 
the  Rozengracht,  was  owned  and  managed  by  Lingelbach, 
the  father  of  Johan  the  painter.  An  inscription  in  the 
burial-book  of  the  Westerkerk,  saying  that  Rembrandt’s 
corpse  came  on  the  8th  of  October,  1669,  ‘‘from  the 
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Plate  23.  The  House  of  Mr.  F.  Banning  Cocq  (the  Captain  and 
Prominent  Person  in  Rembrandt’s  “ Night-watch  ”)  in  Amsterdam 

After  an  anonymous  drawing  in  the  family  archives  of  Jhr.  D.  de  Graeff 
at  The  Hague 
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Rozengracht  opposite  the  Labyrinth/’  painfully  re- 
minds us  how  for  the  last  sad  years  of  his  life  the  great 
painter  had  lived  opposite  this  popular  place  of  public 
amusement. 


II 

Having  dealt  with  the  town’s  appearance,  principally 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  because  architecture  is  so  essential  in  expressing 
a people’s  character  and  aspirations,  we  must  now  give 
our  attention  to  another  condition  instrumental  in  com- 
pleting a town’s  aspect,  namely,  the  daily  life  which  is 
animating  it.  We,  fast-living  twentieth-century  people, 
are  apt  to  suppose  that  life  some  centuries  ago  was 
moving  steadily  but  slowly,  that  people  were  spared 
the  enervating  excitements  of  our  own  days  and  that 
they  consequently  had  a much  more  qui,et  and  regular 
existence.  Contemporary  documents  prove  that  this 
opinion  is  wrong,  at  least  in  so  far  as  Amsterdam  is  con- 
cerned. Already  in  1618  the  Venetian  Antonio  Donato 
wrote  of  Amsterdam  that  the  streets  and  public  places 
were  so  thronged  ‘‘that  the  scene  looked  like  a fair  to 
end  in  one  day”;  and  did  not  Descartes  write  in  1631, 
when  he  resided  in  Amsterdam,  that  nobody  noticed 
him  because  he  was  the  only  non-tradesman  in  Amster- 
dam amidst  a trading  population,  attentive  to  its  pro- 
fits. This  reveals  the  bustling  of  the  great  commercial 
centre.  The  facts  have  nothing  astonishing  in  them  if 
we  realise  that  Holland’s  commercial  ships  numbered 
half  of  the  world’s  trading-fleet  and  that  Amsterdam 
harboured  most  of  them.^  No  wonder  that,  in  such  a 

^ The  statement  of  a sharp-eyed  contemporary,  the  English  am- 
bassador, Sir  William  Temple,  is  here  of  interest  and  applies  in  the  first 
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town,  life  was  intense  and  that  its  strong  pulsation  was 
felt  everywhere:  in  crowded  streets  and  quays,  in 
numerous  offices  and  warehouses,  on  the  large  exchange, 
around  the  Public  Weighing  Houses,  in  the  shops  and 
market-places,  etc.  The  ease  and  self-contentment 
with  which  the  Dutch  were  so  often  reproached  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution,  were  then  unknown; 
on  the  contrary  all  was  enterprise,  action,  and  move- 
ment. A salutary  freshness  of  spirit  was  favoured  by 
the  variety  of  people  crowding  in  this  centre:  the  hos- 
pitality shown  to  people  of  various  religions,  from  the 
busy  Jews,  to  the  refugees  of  Antwerp  and  Flanders, 
created  a rivalry  of  interests,  benefiting  trade  in  general. 

To  this  animation  caused  by  commerce  we  must  add 
the  life  brought  into  the  town’s  thoroughfares  by  the 
people’s  domestic  and  social  existence,  which  was  in 
those  days  much  more  out-of-doors  than  it  is  now,  just 
as  there  was  also  a much  less  marked  separation  be- 
tween the  various  classes : housewives  going  to  the  mar- 
kets, children  playing  in  the  streets,  families  reposing 
in  or  before  their  open  street-doors,  people  of  the  lower 
classes  seeking  in  the  street  what  their  narrow  and  close 
dwellings  could  not  give  them,  travellers  being  seen  off 
at  the  harbourside  or  on  the  canal-quays,  costermon- 
gers praising  their  wares.  There  was,  for  example,  the 
daily  fishmarket  behind  the  Dam,  Amsterdam’s  central 


place  Amsterdam,  then  exceeding  in  importance  all  the  other  Dutch 
towns:  “ It  is  evident  to  those,  who  have  read  the  most,  and  travelled 
the  farthest,  that  no  country  can  be  found  either  in  the  present  age 
(i.e.  1672),  or  upon  record  of  any  story,  where  so  vast  a trade  has  been 
managed,  as  in  the  narrow  compass  of  the  four  maritime  Provinces  of 
this  commonwealth  (i.e.  the  Dutch  Republic) : nay,  it  is  generally 
esteemed  that  they  have  more  shipping  belong  to  them,  than  there 
does  to  all  the  rest  of  Europe.”  (Observations  on  the  United  Provinces, 
Chap.  VI,  p.  182.) 
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square,  of  which  the  poet  Brederode  has  left  us  such 
vivid  pictures,  bringing  to  our  ears  all  the  bargaining, 
shouting,  and  quarrelling  of  former  days;  there  were 
numerous  other  markets  necessitated,  not  only  by  the 
town’s  trade,  but  by  its  every-day  needs:  the  weekly 
market  for  butter  and  cheese,  which  until  1669  enlivened 
the  Dam,  where  now  electric  cars  circulate  and  a much 
less- varied  traffic  passes  by;  the  apple-  and  fruit- 
market  on  the  Singel,  opposite  the  house  where  Rem- 
brandt’s only  son  Titus  passed  the  few  months  of  his 
married  life;  the  flower-market,  where  the  middle- 
class  people  found  the  cheap  floral  decorations  for  their 
often  gloomy  interiors:  the  meat-market  in  the  Nes: 
the  Monday’s  market,  on  the  Singel,  of  small  furniture 
and  kitchen-utensils:  the  vegetable-  and  peat-market 
on  the  Prinsengracht,  etc.  That  all  good  housewives, 
even  those  of  middle  and  upper  classes,  made  it  a rule 
to  frequent  these  markets  is  revealed  to  us  not  only  by 
contemporary  pictures  but  also  by  a passage  in  one  of 
Huygens’s  letters  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  which  this 
refined  diplomat  from  The  Hague  expresses  his  aston- 
ishment at  seeing  the  wife  of  Admiral  de  Ruyter  go 
daily  to  market  ‘‘Ze  panier  au  hr  as.” 

All  these  thousands  of  people,  business-men,  workmen, 
housewives,  small  traders,  went  about  in  comparatively 
simple  dresses,  in  which  the  black  and  discreet  colours 
predominated.  Against  this  sober  background,  the 
multi-coloured  garments  of  the  numerous  strangers  from 
over-seas  were  set  off  sharply : those  of  the  Levantines, 
Persians,  Poles,  and  others,  who  congregated  in  this 
international  mart.  What  was  said  of  the  citizens’  dress 
does  not  imply  that  luxurious  costumes  were  unknown  in 
Amsterdam;  the  younger  people  of  course  donned  lighter 
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Plate  24.  “The  Star  of  the  Kings” 

Children  before  a street  door  on  Epiphany-evening 
After  the  drawing  by  Rembrandt,  in  the  British  Museum,  London.  Salting  Bequest 


and  more  elegant  clothes,  and  married  ladies  at  home 
knew  very  well  how  to  charm  the  eyes  of  their  visitors. 
Gradually,  as  Amsterdam’s  wealth  increased,  the  upper 
classes  became  more  luxurious,  and  towards  the  end 
of  Rembrandt’s  life  we  see  a complete  change  effected : 
we  may  say  that  when  the  architects  preferably  imi- 
tated the  Italian  Palladio  or  the  French  Mansart,  and 
when  the  feebler  painters  followed  the  degenerating 
taste  of  the  public,  — then  the  leading  classes  took  to 
French  fashions,  and  wigs  came  into  use.  Rembrandt’s 
pictures  show  us  sufficiently  that  he  kept  aloof  from  this 
deplorable  but  fated  change,  and  we  must  imagine  him 
moving  within  the  classes  which  remained  loyal  to  the 
solid  habits  of  the  first  period  of  his  life  in  Amsterdam. 

Mingling  with  this  traffic  we  find  the  children  amus- 
ing themselves,  venting  their  love  of  ridicule  and,  above 
all  things,  fighting,  in  those  parts  from  which  they  were 
later  on  banished  on  account  of  a more  regular  educa- 
tion, or  because  of  certain  districts  turning  into  exclusive 
shop-  or  office-quarters.  Their  playfulness  fell  again  and 
again  into  wild  excesses,  which  forced  the  magistrate 
to  pass  prohibitive  laws,  in  order  to  protect  citizens 
from  injury  and  damage.  Add  to  this  the  great  number 
of  beggars,  peasant-people,  many  of  them,  impover- 
ished by  the  wars,  bohemians,  highwaymen,  remnants 
of  army-trains,  all  flocking  to  the  great  centre  in  the 
hope  of  finding  assistance,  strolling  musicians,  quack- 
salvers and  mountebanks  at  market  time  (plate  26), 
periodic  parades  of  gaily-dressed  civic  guards.  Add  to 
this  the  fairs,  and  we  shall  have  completed  in  our  imag- 
ination a scene  which  is  of  the  liveliest,  and  certainly 
of  a far  greater  charm  and  variety  than  our  present  more 
monotonous  and  regulated  existence.  Rembrandt’s 
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Plate  25.  Children  before  a Street  Door:  the  one  in  the  Middle 

WITH  A “RoMMELPOT” 

After  the  drawing  by  Rembrandt,  in  the  British  Museum,  London 
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etchings  and  drawings  give  us  numerous  little  illustra- 
tions in  this  respect,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  superb 
drawing  lately  added  to  the  British  Museum  by  the 
Salting  bequest,  showing  children  going  about  with  the 
star  (a  structure  of  oiled  paper  on  a stick,  lit  from  be- 
hind with  a candle)  on  Epiphany-evening,  and  singing 
before  the  houses,  as  they  also  did,  some  months  later, 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  accompanying  their  songs  with  the 
rommelpot,  a musical  instrument  well  known  from 
Hals’s  pictures,  and  consisting  of  an  earthenware  pot, 
covered  with  parchment  or  bladder,  through  which  a 
stick  was  moved  up  and  down  (plates  24  and  25).  Rem- 
brandt’s etchings  reproducing  tramps  and  street-types, 
like  his  rat-killer,  are  no  doubt  so  familiar  to  our  readers 
that  we  need  not  recall  them  by  means  of  reproductions. 

The  tidiness  and  orderly  habits  of  the  Dutch  were 
effective  in  putting  limits  to  the  disorder  and  dirt  which 
are  so  often  the  nuisance  of  seaports.  This  was  still 
more  obvious  in  the  interiors  of  the  dwelling-houses 
where  the  Dutch  housewives  exerted  the  supremacy  of 
their  cleaning  and  washing  propensity,  ^‘cette  propriete 
hollandaise  qui  commence  par  etonner  et  qui  finit,  quand 
on  demeure  dans  le  pays,  pardevenir  un  hesoin,  une  necess- 
ite  . . . une  vertu  contagieuse”  as  Havard  says.  A simi- 
lar sense  of  order  was  to  be  noted  in  the  administration 
of  public  charities:  orphanages,  asylums,  hospitals,  and 
similar  institutions  were  founded  and  generously  en- 
dowed, mostly  by  private  initiative,  and  were  organised 
in  such  a careful  and  sensible  way  that  most  of  them  have 
lasted,  under  the  same  rules,  until  our  days.^  Ascend- 

^ It  is  interesting  to  state  here  the  following  opinion  of  a contem- 
porary, Sir  William  Temple:  “There  are  some  customs  or  dispositions, 
that  seem  to  run  generally  through  all  these  degrees  of  men  among 
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Plate  26.  A QtTACKSALVER  on  a Market-Place 

After  the  drawing  by  Rembrandt.  In  the  collection  of  Friedrich  August  II, 
in  Dresden 
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ing  to  higher  levels  we  again  observe,  in  the  town^s^ 
democratic  magistrates,  that  orderly  spirit  and  caution 
which  enabled  these  practical,  vigilant  authorities  to 
consolidate  the  town’s  importance  and  to  develop  it  to 
the  highest  power  in  the  Netherlands,  dreaded  by  for- 
eign competitors  and  possessing,  so  to  say,  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  sea.  They  were  characteristic  representatives 
of  the  citizens’  nature : cool-headedness  and  a very  strong 
feeling  of  independence,  rooted  in  their  own  and  their 
fathers’  emancipation  from  Spanish  domination,  and 
in  their  energetic  tradesmanship.  We  here  touch  a 
more  abstract  subject,  not  less  essential  in  constituting 
the  general  disposition  of  the  town,  namely,  the  nature 
and  spirit  of  its  individuals,  forming,  so  to  say,  the 
town’s  own  soul.  This  is  a point  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked, as  the  Dutch  character  and  demeanour  are  two 
things  often  misunderstood,  which  certainly  require 
some  insight  and  explanation  in  order  to  be  appreci- 
ated. 

The  modern  civilized  person  who  found  himself  trans- 
planted in  Amsterdam  250  years  ago,  might  certainly  be 
displeased  with  the  behaviour  of  even  the  better  classes. 
We  readily  concede  that  their  manners  were  rather 
raw  and  lacking  in  refinement.  Sir  William  Temple,  in 
his  “Observations,”  published  three  years  after  Rem- 

them;  as  great  frugality,  and  order,  in  their  expenses.  Their  common 
riches  lie  in  every  man’s  having  more  than  he  spends;  or,  to  say  it  more 
properly,  in  every  man’s  spending  less  than  he  has  coming  in,  be  that 
what  it  will:  nor  does  it  enter  into  men’s  heads  among  them,  that 
the  common  port  or  course  of  expence  should  equal  the  revenue  and, 
when  this  happens,  they  think  at  least  they  have  lived  that  year  to  no 
purpose;  and  the  train  of  it  discredits  a man  among  them,  as  much 
as  any  vicious  or  prodigal  extravagance  does  in  other  countries.  This 
enables  every  man  to  bear  their  extreme  taxes,  and  makes  them  less 
sensible  than  they  would  be  in  other  places.”  {Observations  upon  the 
United  Provinces,  Chap.  IV,  p.  158.) 
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brandt’s  death,  calls  the  Hollanders  ^‘clownish  and 
blunt,”  and  this  typifies  them  in  their  attitude  towards 
intellectual  foreign  people.  Amongst  themselves,  even 
in  circles  where  a taste  for  art  and  science  was  well 
developed,  coarse  festivals,  excessive  meals,  and  gross  hu- 
mour was  often  met  with,  peculiarities,  however,  which 
the  Dutchman  had  in  common  with  Anglo-Saxons,  Ger- 
mans, and  other  Northern  races  at  that  time.  The 
sense  of  independence  and  self-reliance,  then  very 
strongly  developed  in  the  Hollanders,  hindered  the  im- 
provement which  the  experience  gained  from  foreign 
journeys  to  France  and  Italy,  of  a few  patricians,  might 
have  brought.  There  was  also  the  fact  of  Amsterdam 
never  having  been,  like  The  Hague.,  a princely  residence 
with  its  trail  of  ambassadors  and  nobility,  for  which 
reason  the  Hollanders  in  Amsterdam  -remained  more 
themselves,  a characteristic  even  evident  in  our  day. 
But  if  their  manners  formerly  lagged  somewhat  behind, 
we  must  not  forget  that  most  of  their  natural  sterling 
qualities  were  allowed  to  develop  freely.  These  charac- 
teristics do  not  always  strike  the  foreigner  at  first  sight, 
hidden  as  they  are  by  a certain  slowness  in  expression 
and  heaviness  in  deportment,  springing  from  the  Hol- 
lander’s habit  of  deliberation.  What  frequently  is  taken 
for  coldness,  for  insensibility,  for  haughtiness,  appears 
to  be  reserve  which  is  put  aside  only  when  the  Hollander 
feels  very  sure  of  his  opinion.  To  these  typical  qualities 
of  a trading  nation  must  be  added  a perseverance  of  will 
and  a determination  to  attain,  which  are  often  wrongly 
interpreted  as  egotism.  Any  one  who  has  a real  friend 
among  Dutchmen  will  appreciate  him  as  a very  staunch 
one,  although  it  may  have  taken  some  time  to  break  the 
reserve!  Openness,  good-heartedness,  generosity,  will 
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then  be  detected  where  they  were  at  first  not  suspected. 
It  may  now  be  understood  that  the  intercourse  with 
Rembrandt  was  far  from  easy,  because  he  was  a typical 
Hollander,  good-natured,  but  with  an  extra  amount  of 
impulsiveness  and  self-esteem,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
his  biography  and  from  his  work.  Consequently,  if  he 
had  numerous  acquaintances,  his  real  friends  were  not 
many.  We  find  for  instance  few  traces  of  intimate 
friendship  with  other  painters,  excepting  his  pupils, 
although  his  fellow-artists  were  very  numerous.  The 
landscape-painter  Roghman  and  the  rich  marine  painter- 
amateur  Van  de  Cappelle,  perhaps  also  Asselyn,  are 
about  the  only  ones  who  seem  to  have  been  in  close 
relation  with  the  master.  Of  his  pupils  the  most  pro- 
mising ones,  Bol  and  Flinch,  rapidly  estranged  from 
their  master  both  socially  and  artistically,  — others 
like  Maes,  de  Gelder,  and  Hoogstraten  returned  to  their 
native  town  Dordrecht.  Only  Van  den  Eeckhout  and 
Philips  Koninck  appear  to  have  remained  on  intimate 
terms  with  Rembrandt.  To  his  artist-friends  we  may 
here  add  the  calligrapher  Lieven  Coppenol,  whose  fine 
etched  portraits  by  Rembrandt  the  reader  will  remem- 
ber, and  very  likely,  too,  the  celebrated  silversmith 
Lutma,  a man  of  a very  personal  talent. 

After  what  was  said  of  the  town’s  and  its  burghers’ 
outward  appearance,  we  would  do  well  to  devote  an- 
other moment’s  attention  to  what  we  called  the  town’s 
soul  and  observe  more  closely  the  intellectual  life  of 
Amsterdam,  thus  facilitating  a more  general  under- 
standing of  the  period. 

At  the  time  when  Rembrandt  established  himself  in 
Amsterdam,  a great  improvement  had  taken  place  in 
its  religious  conditions.  Ever  since  1578  the  town  had 
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Plate  27.  Porteait  of  Jan  Ltjtma 

From  an  impression,  in  the  First  State,  of  Rembrandt’s 'etching,  in  the 
Museum  of  Fkie  Arts,  Boston 
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been  exclusively  Protestant,  but  internal  dissensions 
had  succeeded  the  abolition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  resulted  in  intense  factional  feeling.  Towards  1630 
this  storm  had  subsided  and  the  magistrates,  although 
themselves  clinging  to  the  Reformed  Protestant  Church, 
did  not  further  molest  other  sects,  such  as  the  Remon- 
strants, Lutherans,  Mennonites,  and  Walloons,  who  were 
permitted  to  build  their  own  churches.  The  Catholics 
also  were,  again  able  to  fulfill  their  religious  duties  on  con- 
dition that  they  avoided  ostentation.  The  Jews  officiated 
in  their  own  Synagogues  and  nowhere  enjoyed  greater 
liberty  than  in  Amsterdam.  ^ The  royal  road  of  religious 
tolerance,  rare  in  those  days,  was  more  and  more  deliber- 
ately taken,  and  it  sounds  well  to  hear  how  in  1660 
Governor  Stuyvesant,  of  New- Amsterdam  (New  York), 
receives  from  his  directors  in  Amsterdam  the  following 
admonition  to  be  less  rigorous  against  other  sects:  ‘‘Let 
everybody  remain  unmolested  as  long  as  he  behaves 
modestly  and  peacefully,  as  long  as  he  does  damage  to 
nobody  and  does  not  oppose  the  magistrates.  This 
principle  of  statesmanship  and  forbearance  was  always 
honoured  by  the  government  of  this  city  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  persecuted  and  the  downtrodden 
from  all  countries  congregated  in  this  haven  of  refuge. 
Tread  in  its  footsteps  and  you  will  be  blessed.”  This 
attitude,  taken  by  the  public  authorities,  greatly  pro- 
moted general  welfare,  spiritually  as  well  as  materially. 

^ Sir  William  Temple  writes  in  1672;  “It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined, 
how  all  the  violence  and  sharpness,  which  accompanies  the  differences 
of  religion  in  other  countries,  seems  to  be  appeased  or  softened  here, 
by  the  general  freedom  which  all  men  enjoy,  either  by  allowance  or 
connivance.  No  man  can  here  complain  of  pressure  in  his  conscience. 
The  power  of  religion  among  them,  where  it  is,  lies  in  every  man’s 
heart.”  (Observations,  Chap.  V,  p.  180.) 
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We  may  conclude  from  Rembrandt’s  work  how  preju- 
dices were  then  overcome  and  how  freely  the  leading 
intellects  intermixed:  the  Calvinistic  Reformed  Minis- 
ter Sylvius,  the  Mennonite  Minister  Cornelis  Anslo,  the 
Jewish  doctor  Ephraim  Bonus,  the  Rabbi  Menasseh-hen- 
Israel,  whom  we  have  mentioned  before,  were  among 
the  master’s  intimate  friends,  or  were  at  least  so  por- 
trayed by  him  that  we  understand  from  the  loving  ap- 
plication, manifested  in  his  work,  how  deeply  he  appre- 
ciated their  highly  cultured  mind  and  heart. 

This  freedom  of  religion  went  hand  in  hand  with  an 
animated  mental  evolution  and  naturally  favoured  it 
considerably.  At  the  time  of  Rembrandt’s  settlement 
in  Amsterdam  we  find  proof  of  this  in  the  foundation, 
in  1632,  of  a classical  school,  the  forerunner  of  the  later 
university,  called  the  “Athenaeum  illustre,”  where  the 
celebrated  professors  Vossius  and  Van  Baerle  (or  Bar- 
Iceus)  initiated  many  youths  into  the  secrets  of  philos- 
ophy, languages,  and  other  sciences.  Within  the  leading 
classes  of  Amsterdam’s  population,  supported  by  the 
great  merchants,  interest  in  matters  of  art  and  science 
strongly  develops,  though  as  we  noticed  before,  in  the 
case  of  the  town-hall  architecture,  with  a marked  pref- 
erence for  classicism  and  all  foreign  civilization.  It 
seems  as  though  these  clever  merchants  could  not  under- 
stand that  their  own  genial  countrymen  were  sufficiently 
gifted  and  quite  capable  of  astonishing  the  world  by 
their  work;  this  increasing  lack  oi  mutual  appreciation 
is  not  so  astonishing,  if  we  take  into  consideration  Hol- 
land’s, and  especially  Amsterdam’s,  rapid  growth,  mak- 
ing all  those  people  (aside  from  the  great  artists,  who 
were  sufficiently  confident  in  their  own  powers),  feel 
small  and  humble  in  face  of  the  firmly  established  fame 
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and  merits  of  the  classics  and  the  Italians.  The  large  and 
fertile  School  of  Amsterdam  painters,  Rembrandt  fore- 
most among  them,  felt  this  keenly:  landscapes  of  Italy 
and  allegorical  and  mythological  subjects  were  pre- 
ferred to  the  productions  of  an  art  intensely  national, 
the  sincerity  of  which  failed  to  impress  the  Dutch  ama- 
teurs. Even  portraiture,  an  art  where  sincerity  is  so 
indispensable,  felt  the  effects  of  the  people’s  blindness, 
and  in  the  last  years  of  Rembrandt’s  life  we  see  those 
portrait-painters  coming  to  the  fore,  who  did  away 
with  true  expression  of  character  and  joined  the  private 
burghers  in  their  decadent  predilection  for  artificiality 
in  dress  and  appearance. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  on  this  fertile  Am- 
sterdam soil  intellect  and  art  blossomed  splendidly  in 
other  ways  also.  Music  was  in  great  favour  and  could 
boast  a celebrity:  Sweelinck,  the  organist  and  composer. 
Besides  this  there  was  a great  literary  movement ; to  em- 
phasize its  importance  it  suffices  to  say  that  half  of  the 
literary  productions  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  by  Amsterdam  writers.  The  ordi- 
nary public  was  rather  sfow  in  recognising  their  merits, 
and  as  a rule  only  estimated  poetry  when  it  had  an  edi- 
fying and  moralising  tendency.  A practical  use  was 
made  of  the  poets,  when  pithy  verses  or  inscriptions  for 
gables  or  institutions  were  needed  and  when  wedding- 
parties,  births  and  deaths,  necessitated  the  scarcely  ever 
failing  poems.  Nevertheless  highly  meritorious  and 
lasting  work  was  produced  by  the  popular  poets,  such 
as  Brederode  and  Starter,  and  Samuel  Coster,  who  founded 
in  1617  the  first  permanent  theatre  {de  Duytsche  Akad- 
emie,  i.e.  the  Dutch  Academy),  the  more  refined  and 
classically  educated  Hooft,  who,  like  Gerard  Brandt,  also 
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produced  excellent  prose,  the  genial  and  universal  V on- 
del,  the  greatest  of  all,  and  the  poets  of  less  original- 
ity like  Andries  Pels,  Reyer  Anslo  (not  to  be  confused  with 
Rembrandt’s  friend  the  clergyman  Cornells  Claesz. 
Anslo),  Jan  Jan  Hz.  Krul,  Jeremias  de  Decker, 
passing  over  in  silence  those  of  a subsequent  generation. 
Only  the  last  three  are  known  to  have  been  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  Rembrandt;  no  traces  appear  in  the 
artist’s  work  of  any  friendly  relation  with  the  others, 
especially  with  the  great  Vondel,  and  on  this  ground 
we  may  safely  say  that  such  a relation  is  not  very  likely 
to  have  existed,  because  the  hard-working  painter  led  a 
homely  life,  and  all  relations  he  had  with  leading  men 
of  his  time  generally  reflect  themselves  either  in  his  pic- 
tures, drawings,  or  etchings.  Among  the  latter  we  meet 
one  person  whom  we  should  not  omit,  because  he  is  the 
representative  of  another  class  of  people  than  we  have 
mentioned  above,  namely  Jan  Six,  the  son  of  a wealthy 
silk-dyer  and  textile  manufacturer,  who  continued  his 
father’s  business  till  1652  and  who,  after  Rembrandt’s 
death,  rose  to  important  functions  in  the  magistracy. 
Excepting  this  influential  person,  Rembrandt  obviously 
had  little  intimate  intercourse  with  the  town’s  patri- 
cians or  authorities,  his  art  absorbing  him  so  much  that 
even  public  events  of  note  do  not  appear  to  have 
claimed  his  attention.  We  may  therefore  pass  in  silence 
the  historic  events  coinciding  with  his  lifetime.  Suffice 
it  to  ^y  that  those  concerning  Amsterdam  exclusively, 
were  not  many  and  that  even  the  greatest  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Netherlands  were  in  those  times  generally 
accounted  by  Amsterdam’s  citizens  as  secondary  to 
their  town’s  interest  as  the  greatest  commercial  centre. 
Their  magistrates,  if  they  wanted  to  promote  the  city’s 
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particular  interest,  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  the  Stad- 
houder’s  power  and  the  will  of  the  States  General. 
Their  solicitude  and  vigilance  for  their  town’s  welfare 
are  quite  remarkable;  but  that  their  attachment  often 
blinded  them  to  their  country’s  more  general  interests, 
becon\es  clear,  if  we  consider  that  Amsterdam  was  more 
important  than  all  the  towns  of  the  province  of  Hol- 
land together  and  that  the  province  of  Holland  alone 
provided  60  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of  the  Seven 
Provinces  forming  the  Dutch  Republic.  Hence,  until 
the  present  time,  the  name  of  Holland  is  generally  used 
in  designating  the  Netherlands. 

Taking  all  in  all  and  remembering  especially  what 
was  said  about  the  town’s  outward  appearance  and 
population,  we  must  conclude  that  no  place  could  have 
been  more  appropriate  than  Amsterdam,  as  the  abode  of 
the  typically  Dutch  genius  Rembrandt.  A noted  Dutch 
writer.  Van  Deyssel,  has  expressed  this  well  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  “Rembrandt  and  Amsterdam,  these  be- 
long so  amazingly  together!  There  are  northern  cities, 
that  are  like  Amsterdam,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  Am- 
sterdam for  the  one  who  beholds  her  quietly,  has  a 
unique,  unequalled,  deep  charm.  Amsterdam  is  the 
heart  of  Holland  and  this  means  that  it  lies  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Holland  as  the  heart  in  a flower,  and  that  it  is 
the  spot  where  the  most  delicate  beauty  of  Holland  is 
found.”  No  art  is  more  akin  to  the  city’s  beauty  and 
embodies  it  better  than  the  art  of  Rembrandt. 

It  is  hard  to  take  leave  /of  Rembrandt  and  his  unique 
abode,  without  allowing  the  town’s  immediate  surround- 
ings to  fascinate  us  by  their  quite  original  charm.  The 
excursion,  which  we  could  offer  our  friends  through  Am- 
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sterdam’s  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  Rembrandt’s 
company,  would,  however,  give  rise  to  so  many  com- 
ments, often  of  great  local  interest,  that  they  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  periodical.  The  reader  should 
therefore  look  for  an  account  of  such  an  excursion  along 
the  Amstel  River,  past  dikes,  across  meadows,  illus- 
trated by  Rembrandt’s  works,  in  one  of  the  coming 
numbers  of  the  Dutch  art-periodical  “Oud-Holland.” 


Francisco  Goya  y Lucientes 
The  artist’s  portrait  of  himself.  Etching  and  Aquatint 
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GOYA  AND  “LOS  DESASTRES  DE  LA 
GUERRA” 

By  frank  JEWETT  MATHER,  Jr. 

Marquand  Professor  of  Art  and  Archaeology,  Princeton  University.  Author  of 
“ Homer  Martin,”  “ The  Collectors,”  etc. 

N the  five  years  when  she  was  enduring  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
Spain  hacked  out  for  herself  a sinister  kind 
of  glory.  For  twenty  years  carnage  had  been 
a commonplace  in  Europe,  but  even  in  La  Vendee  no- 
thing had  happened  like  that  patient  campaign  of  as- 
sassination which  eventually  delivered  the  splendid 
legions  of  Napoleon  an  easy  prey  to  lesser  forces  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  All  the  events  of  these  dark  and 
bloody  years  were  closely  followed  by  a deaf,  invalid, 
irascible  painter,  Francisco  Goya  y Lucientes.  He  had 
seen  Spain  lurch  into  abject  subjection  to  France,  had 
personally  served  the  King  and  Queen  who  let  Spain 
be  despoiled,  outwitted,  and  betrayed.  For  a moment 
Goya  leaned  toward  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Then  for  black 
years,  during  which  neither  the  times  nor  his  health 
permitted  the  practice  of  painting,  he  set  down  on  the 
copper  much  that  he  had  seen,  and  more  of  the  worse 
horrors  that  he  had  marked  only  with  the  mind’s  eye. 
Thus  grew  the  collection  of  etchings  that  were  eventu- 
ally to  be  published  as  Los  Desastres  de  la  Guerra  (The 
Calamities  of  War).  The  title  was  not  affixed  till  a 
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generation  after  his  death.  In  his  lifetime  he  distrib- 
uted a few  proofs,  but  made  no  effort  to  bring  the 
plates  into  a series,  as  he  had  so  successfully  done  with 
Los  Caprichos.  To  the  art  critic,  Cean  Bermudez,  Goya 
did  give  a priceless  series  of  eighty-five  proofs.  They 
are  now  in  the  Carderera  Collection.  The  long  manu- 
script title,  ‘‘Fatal  Consequences  of  the  Bloody  War, 
etc.,”  we  may  be  sure  Goya  had  nothing  to  do  with. 
Two  adjectives  in  six  words  was  never  Goya’s  style. 
The  whole  work  of  christening  and  introducing  this 
famous  album  of  horrors  fell  to  some  sedate  representa- 
tive of  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando,  in  1863.  The 
nameless  critic  acquitted  himself  not  badly  of  the  task, 
but  the  Desastres  remains  without  those  personal  guar- 
antees which  make  a fine  copy  of  Los  Caprichos  the 
most  intimate  of  possessions. ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  no  album  in  the  whole 
realm  of  the  graphic  arts  is  so  heavily  charged  with 
public  significance,  and  this  in  a very  special  sense.  It 
is  not  a record  of  the  calamities  that  are  inherent  in 
war  itself,  — Jacques  Callot’s  masterly  Miseres  de  la 
Guerre  had  been  that,^  — but  a record  of  the  horrors 
that  are  proper  to  the  particular  kind  of  war  that  was 
smouldering  in  Spain  from  1808  to  1813.  The  meaning 
is  so  definite  and  local  that  to  grasp  it  we  must  have  at 
least  an  outline  of  Spanish  misdoings  under  Charles  IV 
and  his  Queen,  Maria  Luisa.  For  twenty  years  after 
his  accession  in  1788,  Charles  neglected  the  business  of 
the  realm,  neglected^  the  open  love  affair,  if  one  may 
so  honorably  designate  it,  between  the  Queen  and  the 

^ See  “ Francisco  Goya  y Lucientes,”  by  Charles  H.  Caffin.  The 
Print-Collector's  Quarterly,  April,  1911.  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  pp.  190-236. 

2 See  “Jacques  Callot  (1592-1635),”  by  George  S.  Heilman.  The 
Print-Collector' s Quarterly,  October,  1914.  Vol.  4,  No.  3,  pp.  276-302. 
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guardsman  Manuel  Godoy.  The  guardsman  soon  be- 
came Prince  of  Peace  by  title  and  Prime  Minister  by 
function.  Spain  was  turned  over  to  his  cupidity  and 
ineptitude,  while  the  Queen  dallied  in  a manner  public 
to  all  but  her  spouse,  and  the  King  contentedly  rode 
his  horses  and  shot  his  hares.  For  twenty  years,  with 
a break  or  two,  the  combination  seemed  to  work  well 
enough  for  the  interested  parties.  Then  came  double 
trouble  in  the  ambitions  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  who 
scorned  his  father,  feared  his  mother,  and  hated  Godoy; 
and  in  the  Imperial  dreams  of  Napoleon. 

Napoleon  saw  Spain  ripe  to  be  plucked,  and  pro- 
fessed to  fear  the  perfectly  harmless  Bourbon  on  her 
throne.  He  wished  to  add  Spain  to  his  growing  collec- 
tion of  kingdoms,  and  Charles  IV  to  his  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  assortment  of  pontiffs  and  kings,  and 
wished  to  do  it  cheap.  The  inexpensive  bribe  was  a joint 
expedition  against  Portugal,  in  which  France  was  to  do 
most  of  the  military  work  while  great-heartedly  adding 
to  the  dominion  of  Charles  and  providing  the  Prince  of 
Peace  with  lands  consonant  with  the  dignity  of  his 
title.  Thus,  in  the  guise  of  allies,  the  best-trained  troops 
of  Europe,  in  the  winter  of  1807-08,  got  access  to  the 
heart  of  Spain.  England  had  not  yet  developed  strongly 
her  campaign  in  defense  of  Portugal.  Everything  looked 
well  for  Charles  and  Godoy  and  Maria  Luisa.  Oddly, 
Spain  Legan  to  be  restive  under  an  alien  occupation; 
Ferdinand  rallied  the  nationalists,  and  in  a cleverly 
arranged  riot  of  March  17,  1808,  forced  his  father  to 
abdicate  in  his  favor.  The  abdication  was  promptly 
revoked  as  compulsory  and  void.  The  Emperor  kindly 
proffered  good  offices,  commanding  both  Charles  and 
Ferdinand  to  report  at  Bayonne  for  adjustment.  To 
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enhance  the  compliment,  Napoleon  also  invited  the 
Spanish  Parliament.  The  affairs  of  once  proud  Spain 
were  to  be  snugly  conducted  in  a French  provincial 
town  under  the  thumb  of  a self-made  emperor.  There 
is  something  pathetic  in  the  cordiality  with  which  the 
precious  royal  pair  welcomed  a situation  that  promised 
them  safety.  Soon  Charles  signed  over  to  Napoleon 
the  right  to  designate  the  new  King  of  Spain.  Napoleon 
obligingly  took  the  case  under  consideration  as  he  had 
others  similar. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1808,  sadly  conspicuous  date, 
Charles  wrote  to  recalcitrant  Ferdinand  to  refrain  from 
stirring  up  “ agitaciones  popular es.”  These  could  only 
ruin  Spain  and  lead  to  the  “ catastrofas  mas  horrendas.’^ 
At  the  moment  when  these  well-meaning  words  were 
being  penned,  MuraCs  Mameluke  cavalry  were  sabring 
the  civilian  populace  of  Madrid,  and  for  hours  groups 
of  captured  citizens  were  pushed  before  the  levelled 
muskets  of  the  French  firing  squads.  The  official  Moni- 
teur  congratulated  itself  that  several  thousands  of  the 
*‘plus  mauvais  sujets”  of  Madrid  were  thus  finally  dis- 
posed of.  Soon  Goya  was  to  paint  two  great,  cruel 
canvases  of  the  Mamelukes  overriding  the  mob  and  of 
the  exemplary  episode  of  the  firing  squads.  The  odd 
thing  about  this  popular  agitation  is  that  the  peace- 
loving  guest  of  Napoleon  had  inadvertently  brought 
it  on  by  an  earlier  letter  in  which  he  commanded 
Francisco,  the  last  prince  of  the  blood  left  in  Spain,  to 
join  the  family  gathering  at  Bayonne.  When  Madrid 
saw  the  last  sign  of  Spanish  sovereignty  withdrawn  and 
the  city  left  to  the  French,  the  mob  rose  in  helpless  fury. 

The  Moniteur,  on  the  whole,  treats  the  deplorable 
affair  as  a minor  indecorum.  It  abounds  in  almost  sus- 
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picious  assurances  of  the  complete  tranquillity  of  Spain. 
On  June  2,  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  appointed  king,  at 
Bayonne,  and  his  auspicious  progress  towards  Madrid 
began  On  July  6 the  blessings  of  a Napoleonic  con- 
stitution were  conferred  upon  Spain,  duly  confirmed  by 
the  Junta,  at  Bayonne.  Even  at  Madrid,  crabbed  Goya 
sketched  Joseph  as  Liberator.  So  in  the  pages  of  the 
Moniteur  all  seems  calm  in  a regenerated  Spain.  Then, 
suddenly,  under  date  of  September  5,  we  come  upon 
a long  and  most  instructive  account  of  “les  plus  funestes 
desordres,”  which,  without  our  knowledge,  had  been 
raging  in  Spain  all  summer  long.  For  about  three  weeks 
after  the  military  massacre  of  the  2d  of  May,  Spain 
paused.  Then  in  Castile  and  Leon,  in  Andalusia  and 
Aragon,  in  Navarre  and  Galicia  and.  Estramadura,  as 
if  by  concert,  rudely  armed  bands  rose  against  the 
French  garrisons.  At  Granada  they  cut  General  Turxille 
to  pieces  and  burned  the  pieces. 

Soon  there  was  a revolutionary  Junta  at  Seville  di- 
recting these  uprisings.  As  if  the  natural  ferocity  of  a 
maddened  people  did  not  suffice,  the  Junta  threatened 
with  burning  any  village  that  supplied  the  French  or 
failed  to  oppose  their  passage.  The  always  superior 
Moniteur  remarks  on  the  cowardice  of  the  guerrillas. 
A battalion  can  deal  with  thousands  of  them.  Sir  John 
Moore  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  give  little  better  ac- 
count of  the  Spanish  regulars,  who  almost  to  a man 
mutinied  against  the  French.  Yet  the  war  was  hardly 
five  weeks  old  when  General  Dupont  and  his  army  were 
taken  at  Baylen.  Zaragoza  stood  two  regular  sieges. 
To  get  a dispatch  surely  from  Madrid  across  the  Pyre- 
nees required  an  escort  of  a thousand  horse. 

No  pen  can  even  hint  at  what  five  years  of  stabbing, 
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Goya.  “Just  the 


shooting,  calculated  ambush,  and  desperate  reprisals 
mean.  Burning,  nameless  mutilation,  starvation,  rav- 
ishing of  women  are  mere  incidents  in  such  a struggle. 
After  the  second  siege  of  Goya’s  native  Zaragoza,  in  the 
winter  of  1808-09,  there  were  three  weeks  of  street  fight- 
ing from  house  to  house  before  the  maddened  com- 
munity admitted  the  verdict  of  war.  Every  cellar  was 
a shambles,  every  well  a sepulchre.  The  garrote,  the 
noose,  and  the  firing  squad  were  normal  methods  of 
reprisal  and  intimidation.  The  red-handed  and  the 
merely  suspect  went  to  a common  fate.  And  venge- 
ance was  not  satisfied  with  life  for  life ; the  nude  and 
mangled  bodies  disfigured  not  merely  the  execution 
place  but  also  the  wayside  trees. 

Twice  in  these  years  Goya  went  to  his  native  Zara- 
goza. He  saw  the  smoking  ruins  and  surveyed  the 
ravaged  countryside.  He  was  arrested  as  a spy  and 
only  by  good  luck  failed  to  face  those  levelled  flintlocks 
which  appear  in  many  of  the  etchings.  Meanwhile  his 
imagination  amplified  the  sinister  facts.  What  he 
scratched  down  with  febrile  haste  on  the  copper  par- 
took of  fact  and  fancy.  To  the  finish  of  these  etchings 
he  gave  little  pains.  Some  are  plainly  only  begun.  In 
but  few  does  the  coarse  veil  of  aquatint  show  the  modu- 
lation through  careful  use  of  the  scraper  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  good  plates  of  the  Caprichos.  Unlike  the 
earlier  series,  there  is  no  look  about  the  Desastres  of  a 
work  prepared  for  market.  Of  the  eighty  plates  finally 
published  by  the  Academy,  only  sixty-six,  one  to  sixty- 
five  inclusive,  and  the  famous  plate  entitled  Nada 
(Nothing) , Number  69,  really  belong  to  the  series.  ^ The 

^ Plates  17  and  40  also  seem  estrays  in  the  Desastres.  A reimpres- 
sion would  gain  much  by  reducing  the  numbers  to  the  64  plates  which 
clearly  have  to  do  with  war. 
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Goya.  “They  also  are  brave' 


other  fourteen  are  really  an  addendum  to  the  Caprichos, 
and  for  our  purpose  negligible.  The  Academy  unfortu- 
nately printed  off  its  issue  of  five  hundred  copies  rather 
carelessly  on  a harsh  paper  which  took  the  ink  badly.  A 
few  of  the  earlier  and  better  impressions  are  distin- 
guished by  a warm  brown  ink.  None  of  the  plates  ex- 
emplify those  perfections  which  are  dear  to  fastidious 
collectors.  The  value  of  the  Desastres  is  merely  that  of 
the  mood  they  express,  and  from  that  point  of  view  we 
shall  do  well  to  consider  them.  The  task  is  aided  by  the 
marvellously  terse  legends  which  Goya  himself  aflfixed 
to  each  plate. 

The  title  plate  represents  a gaunt,  hallucinated  man 
miserably  swathed  in  scanty  rags,  kneeling  with  out- 
stretched arms  in  the  familiar  posture  of  a repentant 
St.  Jerome.  His  eyes  are  rolled  up  in  apprehension  of 
bat-like  demon  forms  faintly  divined  in  the  enveloping 
gloom.  The  legend  is  “Sad  Presentiments  of  what  must 
be  told.”  Then  follow  seven  plates  showing  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  between  French  Dragoons  and  Spaniards. 
The  theme  recurs  throughout  the  series.  The  legends 
are  words  of  detached  protest.  “Reasonably  or  not?” 
is  Goya’s  comment  on  the  French  who  level  muskets 
against  peasants  armed  only  with  pike  and  knife. 
“Just  the  same”  is  his  remark  on  the  exploit  of  a mad- 
dened patriot  who  is  slaying  two  Frenchmen  with  an 
axe.  The  most  notable  of  the  group  is  perhaps  Plate  5, 
in  which  four  women  make  a frenzied  and  successful 
assault  upon  as  many  Frenchmen.  The  most  famous  is 
that  of  the  Maid  of  Zaragoza  standing  solitary  upon  a 
pile  of  dead  gunners  and  serving  her  gun. 

A natural  complement  to  this  group  are  the  plates 
in  which  French  soldiers  are  brutally  overpowering 
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Goya.  “What  valor!” 


Spanish  women.  These  dragoons  are  squat,  sordid, 
ogre-like  monsters.  The  women  writhe  and  scratch,  or, 
limp  from  exhaustion,  are  dragged  unresistingly  to  dis- 
honor. The  most  powerful  of  these  plates  is  the  scene 
under  a stone  bridge  in  which  a dragoon  pulls  a 
woman  across  the  body  of  her  baby.  Another,  in  the 
clutch  of  a ravisher,  raises  her  hands  in  futile  prayer. 
A church  is  ^he  background.  Cowering  in  the  gloom 
under  the  arch  a man  witnesses  the  scene.  The  epilogue 
to  such  an  act  is  seen  in  Plate  50,  entitled  Unfortunate 
Mother.  The  slight  body  of  a woman  is  being  carried 
away  with  maladroit  tenderness  by  three  neighbors, 
while  a little  child  trudges  behind  rubbing  her  weeping 
eyes. 

Wholesale  executions  were  the  usual  means  of  ter- 
rorization. In  the  Desastres  the  category  is  generously 
represented  by  a dozen  of  the  most  powerful  designs. 
None  is  finer  than  the  group  of  men  and  women  who, 
with  varying  expressions  of  despair  or  resignation,  face 
or  cringe  before  ten  bayoneted  muzzles  which  just  cut 
the  edge  of  the  plate  (Number  26).  The  grimmest  is  the 
stark  figure  of  a garroted  man  on  the  scaffold  with  the 
incriminating  knife  hung  at  his  neck.  The  most  spirited 
of  this  doleful  class  is  of  a hanging.  The  condemned  man 
is  being  hauled  and  shoved  up  a ladder,  while  a Capu- 
chin exhorts  him  excitedly,  and  two  bodies  just  dis- 
patched swing  off  into  the  wind.  The  sequel  of  such 
deeds  is  found  in  a few  revolting  plates  of  the  mutila- 
tion of  dead  or  dying  bodies,  and  more  normally  in  the 
piles  of  dead,  wept  by  friends,  sometimes  incontinently 
dumped  into  p.  common  grave,  being  stripped  of  their 
clothes,  or  merely  lying  in  sordid  promiscuity  to  the  sun 
and  rain.  The  mind  quails  before  the  task  of  describing 
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such  horrors,  and  one  marvels  at  the  hand  that  set  them 
down  with  such  unflinching  circumstantiality. 

Panic  flight  is  a theme  often  repeated  in  the  De- 
sastres.  There  are  remarkable  plates  of  wild-eyed  priests 
at  headlong  pace.  The  episodes  which  show  a priest 
stabbed  within  his  own  chancel  rail  explain  the  rea- 
sonableness of  their  terror.  Among  the  plates  with 
flight  as  a motive  none  is  finer  than  the  maddened 
throng  which  is  just  mounting  a hill.  A mother  with  a 
baby  across  her  shoulder  swings  back  to  hurry  and 
encourage  a larger  child.  Behind  are  the  barren  castle- 
crowned  hills  of  Castile.  lo  vi”  (I  saw  it)  is  the 

sufficient  comment.  Perhaps  the  most  accomplished 
plate  in  this  group  is  “ They  escape  amid  the  Flames 
Two  peasants  stagger  forward  under  the  weight  of  a 
swooning  woman,  lightly  clothed  and  very  lovely  in  her 
abandon.  Flying  figures  radiate  from  this  central  group. 
The  whole  is  swept  in  with  powerful  strokes  of  the 
needle.  It  is  the  single  plate  of  the  Desastres,  I believe, 
of  which  Rembrandt,  Goya’s  avowed  model,  would  have 
fully  approved. 

There  were  many  Spaniards  for  whom  escape  was  im- 
possible. We  see  them,  attenuated  by  hunger,  feebly 
ministering  to  each  other,  viewed  with  contempt  by 
well-fed  French  officers  of  ^‘another  race.”  Whatever 
tenderness  there  was  in  Goya,  and  there  was  more  than 
one  would  expect  in  so  truculent  a spirit,  went  into 
these  plates  from  about  Number  50  on.  For  once  he  is 
compassionate.  There  were  extremes  of  misery  that 
softened  even  his  scorn.  It  is  compassion  of  a grim 
kind;  it  forecasts  the  social  caricature  of  Steinlen. 

Such  a rapid  analysis  of  the  Desastres,  with  our  illus- 
trations, will  give  some  notion  of  the  content  and  temper 
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Goya,  “They  escape 


of  this  extraordinary  work.  Remains  only  the  epilogue. 
I cannot  doubt  that  Goya  meant  to  close  the  series  with 
the  remarkable  plate  Nada,  now  astray  as  Number  69 
among  the  supplementary  prints.  The  kneeling  figure 
of  the  title  plate  is  now  a withered  mummy,  half 
buried  in  the  earth.  The  obscene  faces  dimly  seen  by 
the  living  eye  now  hover  plain,  and  gibber  in  the  gloom. 
What  dreams  are  these  that  make  death  itself  seem 
more  foul?  One  of  the  obscene  sprites  holds  a balance, 
and  the  mummy  finds  strength  to  stretch  a fleshless 
arm  and  write  on  a tablet  “Nada”  (Nothing).  Most 
critics  see  in  the  word  simply  a denial  of  immortality 
— nothing  after  the  grave.  The  affirmation  seems  to 
me  more  broad  and  pessimistic.  The  whole  whirlwind 
of  massacre  and  starvation  and  revenge  and  lust,  when 
weighed,  is  nothing.  A black  vision  has  passed,  no 
real  thing  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  all  as  spectral 
as  the  gibbering  masks  which  hover  over  the  mummy 
who  writes.  There  are  moments  when  a sensitive  soul 
who  grasps  the  agony  of  Europe  to-day  must  likewise 
regard  it  all  as  a fantastic  expression  of  some  wholly 
irrational  neant. 

Before  the  critical  problem  of  the  Desastres  I can 
merely  confess  incompetence.  These  are  such  vivid 
creations  that  the  question  whether  they  should  be  ap- 
proved, tolerated,  or  condemned  seems  to  me  at  once 
irrelevant  and  unanswerable.  Is  nightmare  permissi- 
ble? Whoever  can  tell  may  have  a moral  and  aesthetic 
verdict  to  render.  To  him  I leave  it.  My  curiosity 
rather  goes  to  Goya’s  attitude.  Did  these  visions  appall 
him,  arouse  his  indignation  and  compassion,  or  did  he 
gloat  over  those  horrors  of  actual  experience  which 
fortified  and  confirmed  the  foul  visions  that  ever  haunted 
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Goya.  Nada  (Nothing) 


his  mind?  It  seems  to  me  that  both  sentiments  are 
present.  There  is  much  honest  scorn  and  pity  in  the 
Desastres,  a certain  Byronic  nobility  of  mood;  there  is 
also  sheer  joy  in  catching  the  human  beast  maddened 
by  blood  and  lust.  Goya  worshipped  power,  and  hated 
restraint.  I judge  those  awful  years  in  which,  with  all  re- 
straints lifted,  force  surged  on  its  lowest  and  most  intense 
terms  through  every  peaceful  nook  of  Spain,  exalted  the 
imagination  of  the  artist,  and  afforded  him  a sinister 
kind  of  pleasure.  I am  sure  that  whoever  values  these 
prints  will  admit,  if  he  be  candid  with  himself,  a certain 
elation  at  the  very  extravagance  of  their  horrors.  It  can 
be  either  tolerated  or  enjoyed  only  on  some  such  basis. 
Its  appeal  is  to  the  very  tough-minded.  In  any  case 
I feel  sure  Goya  did  the  Desastres  to  please  himself, 
perhaps  to  appease  certain  nightmares  by  exteriorizing 
them,  and  not  to  expose  the  follies  of  war  and  further 
the  cause  of  peace.  Indeed,  the  Peace  Societies  will 
do  well  to  let  the  Desastres  alone.  It  is  no  record  of  the 
horrors  that  are  inherent  in  war  generally,  but  a 
special  and  particular  disclosure  of  the  calamities  that 
will  inevitably  accompany  a certain  kind  of  war  — 
the  war  waged  on  its  own  soil  by  any  nation  that  is  too 
improvident  to  prepare  for  its  own  defense,  while  too 
proud  to  yield  without  fighting.  To  such  a nation  the 
calamities  of  war,  normally  terrible  enough,  are  mul- 
tiplied sevenfold. 


PIRANESI  AND  “ LE  CARCERI 
D’INVENZIONE  ” 

By  william  M.  IVINS,  Jr. 


(LTHOUGH  to  most  print-lovers,  who  do  not 
happen  also  to  be  architects,  Piranesi  may 
seem  an  isolated  phenomenon,  the  fact  is 
that  he  was  the  greatest  of  a long  line  of 
designers  of  architectural  plates  whose  point  of  view 
and  technical  methods  had  shown  a gradual  develop- 
ment since  the  time  of  the  Renaissance. 

Early  in  the  Renaissance,  both  north  and  south  of 
the  Alps,  the  painters  and  draughtsmen  were  interested 
in  perspective,  not  only  as  an  aid  to  their  work  but  as 
a worthy  and  fascinating  subject  in  itself.  Some  of  them 
carried  their  interest  to  such  extremes  as  did  Ucello,  of 
whom  Vasari  relates  that  he  would  stand  the  whole 
night  through,  beside  his  writing-table,  seeking  new 
terms  for  the  expression  of  its  rules,  and  when  en- 
treated by  his  wife  to  take  rest  and  sleep  would  reply, 
“Oh,  what  a delightful  thing  is  this  perspective!’’  while 
the  greatest  of  them,  such  as  Diirer  and  Leonardo, 
either  wrote  treatises  or  made  long  and  profound 
studies  of  the  subject.  By  the  time  the  high  Renais- 
sance had  been  reached,  the  simpler  rules  needed  by 
the  painter  for  his  work  had  been  formulated  and  be- 
come the  commonplace  of  the  studio,  and  the  painters’ 
interest  in  the  subject  as  a field  for  exploration  van- 
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ished.  But  the  matter  had  not  been  worked  out  to  the 
extent  needed  for  the  architect  and  the  scene  painter, 
and  so  continued  to  interest  them  for  generations, 
many  of  them  actually  looking  upon  it  as  a profound 
and  important  art  — devoting  time  and  energy  to  the 
formulation  of  its  rules,  and,  more  important,  to  the 
designing  of  pictures,  painted,  engraved,  and  drawn, 
in  which  the  principles  were  utilized  in  the  portrayal 
of  imaginary  and  complicated  vistas  of  columns  and 
arches  and  superimposed  colonnades,  full  of  rich  detail 
calculated  and  drawn  in  the  baldest,  although  fre- 
quently faulty,  perspective. 

These  pictures,  for  the  most  part  intended  as  archi- 
tectural and  theatrical  fashion  plates,  frequently  at- 
tained the  curiously  impersonal  beauty  that  comes 
from  a great  sensitiveness  for  style.  In  them  the  casual 
observer,  unlearned  in  the  history  of  their  artistic  de- 
velopment, can  see  little  of  the  human  side  of  their 
creators,  little  to  differentiate  the  work  of  one  man 
from  that  of  another,  for  everything  is  stiff  and  precise 
and  formal,  and  that  thing  so  important  to  the  lover 
of  prints,  the  “hand”  of  the  designer,  is  not  to  be  rec- 
ognized. The  way  in  which  the  lines  are  laid,  so  severely 
straight  and  rectangular,  shows  nothing  of  the  artist 
at  all,  since  for  the  greater  part  the  plates  were  en- 
graved from  the  masters'  drawings  by  uninspired,  tech- 
nically “correct,”  workmen  whose  ideal  would  seem  to 
have  been  attained  by  the  perpetrators  of  our  bank 
notes.  In  addition  to  this  lack  of  manual  personality 
these  prints  suffer  from  a still  greater  disability,  for  in 
them  there  is  to  be  found  no  drama,  neither  appeal  to 
our  human  curiosity  or  emotion,  and  no  sentiment  — 
for  the  human  predicament  does  not,  and  cannot,  enter 
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into  their  make-up.  And  yet  some  of  them  have  an 
indubitable  beauty  — the  strange  and  unaccustomed 
beauty  of  the  thing  that  delights  the  eye  and  the  eye 
alone,  that  makes  no  appeal  to  the  inquisitive,  gregari- 
ous, sentimental  animal  in  us,  that  awakens  neither 
memory  nor  desire,  and  holds  forth  no  promise.  In  fact 
these  old  architectural  fantasies  are  probably  the  nearest 
approach  to  a totally  abstract  art  that  there  is  to  be 
found  outside  of  music  — certainly  the  most  abstract 
things  that  have  ever  claimed  rank  in  the  graphic  arts, 
for  they  represent  nothing  that  is  in  nature  or  humanity. 

Piranesi,  with  his  artistic  background,  and  particu- 
larly with  his  period  of  study  under  Pannini,  was  fore- 
cast as  a designer  of  architectural  caprices.  He  did 
many  of  them,  and,  although  perhaps  not  so  well  known 
as  his  etchings  of  Roman  antiquities,  it  is  to  them  that 
one  must  turn  if  one  would  get  the  full  measure  of  his 
greatness,  for  however  much  he  aggrandized  and  over- 
emphasized his  beloved  ruins,  his  genius  was  neverthe- 
less hampered  and  clogged  by  the  necessities  of  repre- 
sentation. And  it  so  happens  that  what  is  probably  the 
earliest  set  of  plates  from  his  hand  is  a group  of  caprices. 

This  set,  the  Prisons,  his  first  and  his  greatest  flight, 
although  not  perhaps  his  most  ambitious  one,  is  so  dif- 
ferent in  its  whole  scheme  and  point  of  view  from  any- 
thing else  that  we  know  from  Piranesi’s  hand  that  it 
seems  plausible  to  look  about  for  something  that  could 
have  inspired  its  creation,  for  at  the  time  when  he  made 
it  he  was  still  young  enough  to  catch  fire  from  some  other 
man’s  work.  Although  there  is  no  authority  for  it,  it 
seems  quite  probable  that  this  other  man  was  Giuseppe 
Galli  da  Bibiena  (1696-1756),  one  of  a large  family 
of  Venetian  painters  which  for  generations  was  busily 
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Piranesi.  Title-Page  of  “The  Prisons” 
First  State.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  2lVi  X 161-4  inches 
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Piranesi.  Title-Page  of  “The  Prisons” 
Third  State.  In  the  New  York  Public  Library- 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  21^i  X 16^4  inches 
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engaged  in  painting  architectural  fantasies  and  decors  de 
theatre.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  as  well  as 
the  best  known  of  the  family,  and  his  particular  forte 
was  the  designing  of  stage  settings,  an  occupation  that 
carried  him  from  one  to  another  of  the  little  princely 
court  theatres  in  the  Germany  and  Austria  of  that  day, 
and  led  to  his  being  attached  at  one  time  to  the  court 
at  Vienna,  where  he  did  much  work  of  this  kind.  In  ad- 
dition to  painting  scenery  and  devising  pageantry,  he 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  particular  festivities  or 
scenes  by  designing  large  plates  which,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  were  engraved  in  a cold  and  lifeless  man- 
ner by  prosaic  hack  engravers.  One  of  his  most  im- 
portant publications  was  the  ArcMtteture  et  prospet- 
tive,  dedicata  alia  Maestd  di  Carlo  VI,  issued  by  Pfeffel 
of  Augsburg  with  a title-page  bearing  the  date  1740; 
but  as  the  volume  contains  a series  of  plates  repre- 
senting the  decorations  for  the  marriage  of  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Anna  with  Charles  of  Lorraine,  which 
took  place  in  1744,  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  have  been 
issued  prior  to  1744  or  1745.  This  question  of  date  is 
quite  important,  as  the  first  states  of  the  Prisons  have 
been  dated,  by  those  competent  in  such  matters,  about 
1745,  and  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  produced 
just  at  the  time  when  Galli’s  book  appeared.  Now 
the  Architteture  et  prospettive  contains  a set  of  eight 
plates  which  represent  either  a Passion  play  given  at 
the  Hofburg  in  Vienna,  or  some  of  the  so-called  “ Krip- 
pen,”  of  which  the  Germans  of  that  period  were  so 
fond,  though  which  seem  to  be  unknown,  as  Zanotti,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  what  information  we  have, 
is  not  definite  on  the  point.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the 
plates  may  represent  is  of  small  moment,  for  the  figures 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  III 
First  State.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  21^4  X 16>?4  inches 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  IV 
First  State.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  2H4  X 16^  inches 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  IV 
Third  State.  In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  X 16^4  inches 


are  poorly  drawn,  quite  ridiculous  little  things,  disporting 
themselves  with  very  baroque  gestures  at  the  bottom 
of  rather  large  views  of  imaginary  architecture  which, 
quite  logically,  as  the  result  of  Galli’s  baroque  desire 
for  vastness  and  space,  are  eminently  theatrical  in  com- 
position. Framed  by  large  piers  and  heavy  arches,  serv- 
ing much  as  proscenium  arches,  the  architectural  back- 
grounds are  conceived  and  worked  out  exactly  in  the 
spirit  of  great  drop  curtains,  on  which  are  depicted  vast 
receding  colonnades  and  balconies,  staircases  and  arch- 
ways, of  no  very  precise  meaning  or  function  for  all  the 
precision  with  which  they  are  drawn,  but  which,  never- 
theless, in  the  way  they  go  back  and  up  always  to  fur- 
ther and  more  distant  planes  and  levels,  do  have  a 
certain  family  resemblance  to  the  Prisons,  which  makes 
it  seem  probable  that  in  them  Piranesi  may  very  well 
have  found  the  thing  that  in  his  mind  was  to  germinate 
and  grow  into  the  Prisons. 

Whatever  the  immediate  incentive  to  the  designing 
of  the  great  Prison  series  may  have  been  is,  however,  of 
merely  curious  interest,  as  it  is  in  many  respects  unlike 
anything  ever  done  before  or  since,  and  must  stand  or 
fall  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  without  aid  from  that 
odd  easement  of  appreciative  lateral  support  without 
which  so  many  highly  esteemed  works  of  art  would  lose 
much  of  their  importance  and  stature.  And  it  is  thus, 
unusually  enough,  to  the  Prisons  themselves  that  we 
must  look  in  order  to  find  out  about  them. 

Just  as  they  come  early  in  Piranesi’s  career,  so  are 
the  Prisons  patently  youthful  works  — the  too  busy 
mind  has  not  yet  formulated  its  cliches  of  ordinary  ex- 
pression, the  workmanship  has  yet  to  get  that  diffuse- 
ness of  detail  that  comes  from  long  habit.  Usually  in 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  VI 
First  State.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  21%  X 15%  inches 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  VII 
First  State.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  21%  X IhVs  inches 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  VII 
Third  State.  In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  21%  X 16%  inches 
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his  work  we  are  not  conscious  of  hasty  draughtsmanship, 
everything  is  done  with  the  well-habituated  hand  that 
does  not  hurry,  that  does  not  hnger,  and  that  performs 
so  easily  and  accurately  that  haste  is  unknown  to  it,  but 
which  nevertheless  through  its  very  ease  is  lazy  and 
diffuse.  It  seems  almost  as  though  his  later  and  more 
familiar  plates  had  been  done  by  some  automatic  pro- 
cess — so  conventionalized  are  his  conventions  — for 
they  exhibit  none  of  that  constant  stream  of  manual 
invention,  of  that  intellectual  alertness,  which,  quickly 
meeting  and  instantly  surmounting  problems  of  repre- 
sentation, makes  the  detailed  study  of  a Rembrandt  or 
a Charles  Keene  as  exciting  as  an  athletic  contest. 
Rather  they  seem  to  show  that  as  Piranesi  grew  older 
everything  received  its  fixed,  rather  elaborate,  formula, 
which  was^  ticketed  and  filed,  ready  for  use  at  any  mo- 
ment without  further  thought,  much  as  in  some  well- 
regulated  apothecary’s  shop.  But  in  the  Prisons  if  there 
is  not  to  be  found  manual  invention,  there  is  neverthe- 
less a certain  adolescent  haste,  a positive  nervous  thrill 
of  speed,  and  the  lines  rush  and  tumble  within  their 
spaces,  for,  not  yet  taught  to  run  in  their  lanes,  they 
cross  over  and  conflict  with  one  another,  interfere,  and, 
sometimes,  lapse  worn  out  by  the  wayside. 

Moreover  the  Prisons  show  their  earliness  in  yet  an- 
other way,  for  just  as  they  differ  from  the  later  work  in 
their  linear  qualities  so  do  they  differ  in  their  point  of 
view.  It  seems  almost  as  though,  with  advancing  age, 
Piranesi  became  interested  in  shadows  as  things  of 
themselves,  an  inversion  of  thought  in  which  light  be- 
came the  absence  of  shadow,  or  rather  its  sign-post, 
pointing  it  out,  emphasizing  it.  In  the  Prisons,  and 
particularly  in  the  commonly  known  third  states,  all 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  VIII 
First  State.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  21%  X 15%  inches 
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this  is  differently  conceived  and  ordered,  for  light  is  the 
compelling  thing,  the  designs  are  builded  of  it,  con- 
structed with  it,  and  the  shadows  do  but  the  more  de- 
cisively make  its  presence  known.  Examine  any  of  the 
plates  at  random  and  see  how  true  this  is,  how  the  beams 
and  girders,  the  masses  of  masonry,  exist  only  for  the 
purpose  of  leading,  of  deflecting,  the  light,  of  making  it 
tumble  and  rush  and  roar  hke  the  water  of  some  cun- 
ningly conceived  fountain,  splashing  it  back  in  cascades 
within  cascades,  scattering  it  in  myriad  tiny  sparkling 
drops  before  our  eyes,  where  but  now  it  was  falling  in 
solemn  and  magnificent  cadence,  and  again  gathering 
it  together  in  somnolent  pools  at  our  feet. 

At  the  time  when  he  did  the  Prisons,  Piranesi  pre- 
sumably had  yet  to  become  the  infatuated,  if  erratic, 
archaeologist  that  his  later  work  shows  him  to  have  been. 
Detail  interested  him  little,  and  so  it  is  that  the  Prisons, 
unlike  the  architectural  caprices  or  fantasies  of  the 
earlier  men,  or  for  that  matter  of  his  own  maturer  years, 
which  seem  to  have  been  intended  very  largely  to  be 
used  by  others  as  storehouses  of  minor  architectural 
invention,  contain  very  little  of  it.  Their  interest  lies 
in  the  handling  of  light  and  in  its  corollary,  that  in- 
tangible yet  very  real  thing,  space  composition  — a 
thing  the  trick  of  which  cannot  be  learned,  and  which 
cannot  be  appropriated  by  tracing  or  copying.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  and  one  little  realized,  how  seldom  a maker 
of  prints  has  had  the  peculiar  gift  of  the  feeling  for  space. 
Usually,  even  in  landscape,  a print,  however  great  its 
other  and  redeeming  qualities  may  be,  has  little,  if  any, 
space  in  it.  Seghers  and  Rembrandt  each  achieved  it, 
but  it  has  probably  never  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
artistic  baggage  of  any  etchers  sa’s^e  the  two  greatest 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  IX 
First  State.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  21%  X 16^^  inches 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  X 
First  State.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  16^  X 21^^  inches 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  XI 
First  State.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  16  X 2II/2  inches 


Italians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Canaletto  and  Pira- 
nesi. 

This  fundamental  quality  in  Piranesi’s  work  is  so 
wonderful  and  so  rare  that,  even  coupled  as  it  is  with 
many  undesirable,  almost  mechanical,  traits,  it  alone 
would  suffice  to  make  his  performance  memorable. 
Although  his  feeling  for  space  is  strongly  marked  in 
almost  everything  that  he  did,  it  is  usually  so  over- 
laden with  other  things  that  at  first  sight  one  is  fre- 
quently just  not  aware  of  its  presence,  the  immediate 
romantic,  historic  interests  being  so  much  more  easily 
recognizable  and  so  much  more  tangible,  that  they  take 
precedence  in  our  eyes  and  thought.  In  the  Prisons, 
however,  Piranesi  seems  to  have  had  none  of  his  usual 
preoccupations;  certainly  he  was  not  involved  with  any 
problems  of  representation  in  the  photographic  sense; 
and  the  result  is  that  his  innate,  probably  largely  un- 
conscious, faculty  of  creating  space  came  out  in  its  full 
intensity,  undimmed  by  other  more  familiar  things.  It 
thus  happens  that  the  Prisons  are  perhaps  the  most 
clean-cut  examples  of  space  composition  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  graphic  arts. 

It  is  this  handling  of  light  and  shade  and  the  resultant 
feeling  of  space,  that  constitutes  the  ever  growing  won- 
der of  the  Prisons  and  that  makes  of  them  the  superla- 
tively magnificent  works  of  art  that  they  are,  rather 
than  the  wholly  incidental  groups  of  tragic  figures  and 
hazily  realized  “instruments  of  torture”  which  figure 
so  largely  in  the  third  states.  These  incidentals  have 
been  responsible,  in  large  measure,  for  the  fame  of  the 
series,  which  unlike  the  majority  of  the  great  prints,  are 
known  not  so  much  in  fact  as  through  certain  wonderful 
pages  written  about  them  by  several  great  masters  of 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  XII 
First  State.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  16^  X 22  inches 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  XIII 
First  State 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  16  X 21^4  inches 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  XIII 
Third  State.  In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  16  X 21%  inches 


English  prose  style.  And  it  is  indubitably  true  that 
these  figures  do  play  some  part  in  one^s  emotional  reac- 
tion on  beholding  the  plates,  just  as  the  vastness  of  the 
piles  of  masonry  and  the  heights  to  which  the  superim- 
posed arches  and  galleries  reach  impress  one  with  some- 
what of  the  feeling  that  one  has  in  the  hopeless  dream 
in  which  one  toils  up  and  up  always  to  find  that  there  is 
further  to  go.  Yet  the  Prisons  are  much  more  than 
emotional  excitants,  and  to  confine  ones  attention  to 
that  aspect  of  them  would  be  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  greatest  orchestration  of  light  and  shade 
that  has  ever  been  put  upon  a copper  plate.  I doubt  if 
in  Piranesi’s  mind  there  was  much  thought  of  these  emo- 
tional aspects  — he  called  his  plates  first  Caprices  and 
then  Prisons  ; and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  for  him 
his  personages  were  other  than  the  staffage  of  an  earlier 
time  turned  to  a new  purpose,  or  that  the  name  Prisons 
was  aught  else  than  a literary  afterthought,  a neat  and 
catching  verbal  label  for  a wonderful  work  of  art. 

An  examination  of  the  etchings  in  the  earliest  state 
will  quickly  show  that  Piranesi,  when  first  he  worked 
upon  the  plates,  had  little,  if  any,  of  the  macabre  in  his 
mind,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distressed  figures  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  third,  much  reworked, 
states  are  absent,  as  well  as  much  of  the  machinery  of 
torture.  The  first  states,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  are  so  different  from  the 
more  familiar  third  states  that  in  some  cases  they  are 
with  difficulty  to  be  recognized  as  having  been  printed 
from  the  same  plates.^  Instead  of  the  startling  and 

^ Since  there  is  more  or  less  confusion  as  to  the  states  of  this  series 
of  plates,  they  may  be  defined  briefly  as  follows: 

First  state  (about  1745),  lettered  Invenzioni  capric  . . . , publisher’s 
name  spelled  Buzard.  The  series  numbers  fourteen  plates. 
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abrupt  transitions  from  brilliant  light  to  complete  ab- 
sence of  it,  so  marked  in  the  later  impressions,  the  Bos- 
ton set  is  filled  with  a mellifluous,  all-pervading  light, 
sometimes  bright,  sometimes  faint,  in  which  everything 
seems  to  be  immersed  and  glorified.  As  yet  the  lines  are 
not  deeply  rebitten,  nowhere  standing  out  in  solid  black 
embossed  masses,  and  there  are  always  spaces  between 
through  which  shines  out  the  mellow  white  of  the  beau- 
tiful old  paper.  In  addition  they  were  carefully  printed 
by  some  comprehending  hand  in  such  a way  as  to  bring 
out  all  the  beauty  of  the  etching,  a slight  trace  of  the 
warm  black  ink  being  left  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  so 
that  the  highest  lights  are  never  raw  or  vehement. 
Moreover,  the  drawing  is  far  freer,  sketchier,  than  in  the 
later  states,  spaces  that  one  is  accustomed  to  seeing  full 
of  ladders,  railings,  stairways,  and  arches  being  left  va- 
cant, or  covered  with  the  most  summary  indications  of 
hoarding.  In  some  instances  the  subsequent  elaboration 
is  so  great,  the  added  detail  so  insistent,  and  the  mass- 
ing of  the  shadows  so  different,  that  one  almost  hesi- 

Second  state  (about  1750),  publisher’s  name  changed  to  Bou- 
chard. 

Third  state  (about  1760),  title  Carceri  d' Invenzione  . . . , no  publish- 
er’s name.  Plates  entirely  re-worked.  Two  plates  are  added  (Nos. 
II  and  V). 

Of  the  first  state  Mr.  Hind,  of  the  British  Museum,  mentions 
but  two  sets  (“  Giovanni  Battista  Piranesi,  Some  Further  Notes  and 
a List  of  His  Works.”  Burlington  Magazinef,  Vol.  XXIV,  page  199), 
one  in  the  Dresden  Print  Room,  the  other  in  the  John  Rylands  Li- 
brary, Manchester.  A third  set,  hitherto  unknown,  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Marquis  of  Townshend,  was  acquiredMast  summer  for  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

Additional  sets,  called  first  state  by  Dr,  Albert  Giesecke,  {Giovanni 
Battista  Piranesi,  Meister  der  Graphik,  Bd.  VI,  Leipzig  (n.  d.),  have 
been  defined  as  second  states  by  Mr.  Hind. 

Until  recent  years  the  existence  of  early  states  had  escaped  notice. 
They  were  first  recognized  by  Mr.  Herbert  Batsford,  the  architec- 
tural publisher,  and  the  set  in  his  possession  (Hind’s  second  state) 
was  acquired  for  the  British  Museum. 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  16%  X 21%  inches 


tales  before  saying  which  of  the  plates  the  earlier  im- 
pression was  pulled  from. 

If  one  is  to  look  for  the  Piranesis  in  which  the  artist’s 
defects  are  least  patent,  in  which  his  great  qualities  are 
most  beautifully  exhibited,  one  undoubtedly  must  turn 
to  the  Carceri,  which  because  of  these  very  things  are 
perhaps  the  least  known  part  of  his  work.  Were  they 
anecdotic,  did  they  display  great  draughtsmanship  in 
the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  did  they  set  conundrums 
to  guess,  they  would  long  ago  have  been  well  known. 
Gigantic  in  conception  and  tremendous  in  execution, 
the  work  of  the  much-prized  architectural  etchers  of  to- 
day looks  puny  and  anaemic  in  comparison  with  them. 
Where  their  work  is  distinguished,  his  is  over-powering, 
where  it  is  full  of  petty  finesse,  the  Prisons  are  direct 
and  smashing,  full  of  an  endless  untiring  energy  and 
vitality.  But  they  tell  no  tale,  they  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  discussion,  and  they  have  no  associational 
appeal.  They  are  something  more  and  greater  and  in- 
finitely rarer  than  any  of  these,  they  are  perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  ever  made  in  engraving  or  etching  to 
that  logically  impossible  thing,  the  pure  and  unadult- 
erated work  of  art  in  which  manual  felicity  and  “hu- 
man interest”  play  no  part.  And,  incidentally,  if  one 
may  dare  to  speak  of  colour  in  black  and  white,  they  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  sumptuously  magnificent  prints 
ever  made. 
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Piranesi.  The  Prisons.  Plate  XVI 
First  State 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  16  X 21%  inches 


Van  Dyck.  Justus  Sustermans 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching,  with  MS.  lettering, 
in  the  British  Museum 
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VAN  DYCK:  HIS  ORIGINAL  ETCHINGS 
AND  HIS  ICONOGRAPHY 


By  ARTHUR  M.  HIND 

Of  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  British  Museum.  Author  of 
“ A Short  History  of  Engraving  and  Etching,”  ‘‘  Rembrandt’s  Etchings: 
an  Essay  and  a Catalogue,”  “ Catalogue  of  Early  Italian 
Engravings  in  the  British  Museum,”  etc. 

Ill 

E will  now  approach  in  more  detail  the  etched 
portraits,  which  involve  further  questions  of 
authenticity  by  no  means  easy  of  solution. 
First  as  to  the  respective  development  of  the 
etchings  before  and  in  the  edition  of  Gillis  Hendricx:  — 
Five  of  the  etched  plates  remained  practically  un- 
touched in  later  states  except  for  the  addition  of  a 
border  line,  i.e.:  — 

Pieter  Brueghel,  the  younger;  Jodocus  de  Momper; 
Erasmus;  Jan  Snellinx;  Justus  Sustermans. 

Five  others  were  unelaborated  except  for  an  engraved 
background,  i.e.:  — 

Jan  Brueghel;  Frans  Francken;  Adam  van  Noort; 
Lucas^Vorsterman;  Jan  de  Wael. 

In  one  other  {Paul  Pontius)  a similar  dark  background 
was  added  with  cross-hatched  etching,  and  the  face  was 
heavily  and  regularly  worked  over  with  the  graver. 

Four,  in  'which  the  whole  subject  was  lightly  indi- 
cated in  etching,  were  elaborated  throughout  with  the 
graver,  i.e. : — 
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Van  Dyck.  Paul  Pontius 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching,  in  the  British  Museum 
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Van  Dyck.  Paul  Pontius 

Etching,  and  line  engraving.  From  an  impression,  of  the  Sixth  State,  in 
the  British  Museum 

The  chief  difference  to  be  noted,  apart  from  the  addition  of  the  etched  back- 
ground, is  the  graver  work  in  the  face,  which  detracts  greatly  from  the  vivid- 
ness and  subtlety  of  expression. 
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Antonis  Cornelissen;  Antoine  Triest;  Jan  Waveriiis; 
Willem  de  Vos. 

In  the  first  three  of  these,  the  heads  were  less  drasti- 
cally elaborated  than  the  Pontius,  and  chiefly  in  etching. 
The  Willem  de  Fos  was  more  regularly  retouched  with  the 
graver  on  the  face. 

Finally  four  etchings  were  of  heads  alone,  i.e. : — 

Anthony  Van  Dyck;  Paul  de  Vos;  Frans  Snyders; 
Philippe,  Baron  Le  Roy. 

These  had  bodies  added  with  the  graver,  the  portrait 
of  Van  Dyck  being  set  on  a pedestal  and  used  as  the  title- 
page  to  the  series.  The  portrait  of  Le  Roy  is  never  found 
incorporated  in  editions  of  the  Iconography. 

Now  of  the  elaborations  the  most  defensible  case  is 
where  engraved  backgrounds  alone  are  added.  Even  an 
artist  might  reasonably  hold  that  the  dark  ground  added 
strength  and  stability  to  the  subject,  and  in  no  wise 
detracted  from  its  concentration.  Van  Dyck  himself 
was  certainly  responsible  for  the  etching  of  a similar 
dark  ground  in  the  head  of  Paul  de  Vos  with  its  patches 
of  false  biting,  and  he  might  even  be  responsible  for  the 
etched  background  added  in  the  second  state  of  the 
Paul  Pontius,  i.e.,  before  the  edition  of  Gillis  Hendricx. 

Van  Dyck  might  also  in  theory  have  consented  to  the 
addition  of  a body  to  the  etchings  of  which  he  had  only 
done  the  head.  But  in  practice  he  could  hardly,  I think, 
have  sanctioned  the  publication  of  such  an  atrociously 
bad  body  as  the  one  added  by  Jan  Meyssens  to  the  Paul 
de  Vos,  and  carried  further  by  Schelte  a Bolswert  for 
Gillis  Hendricx.  The  body  of  the  Snyders,  engraved  by 
Jacob  Neefs,  is  a much  better  piec*.  of  work,  for  all  its 
damage  to  the  pure  effect  of  the  early  state,  but  as  the 
body  was  not  added  before  the  edition  of  Hendricx  there 
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Van  Dyck.  Paul  de  Vos 


From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching, 
in  the  British  Museum. 
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\ roXSiC.tf>  STATVS  ETC. 

V 

Van  Dyck  (?)  and  Pieter  de  Jode,  the  Younger. 

Antoine  Triest,  Bishop  of  Ghent 

Etching  and  engraving.  From  an  impression  of  the  Second  State,  in 
the  British  Museum 

The  First  State,  in  pure  etching,  is  only  known  in  the  counterproof  in 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chatsworth 
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Van  Dvck  (?)  and  Paul  Pontius.  Jan  Waverius 

Etching  and  line  engraving.  From  an  impression,  of  the  Second  State, 
touched  by  hand,  in  light  sepia,  India  ink  and  body  colour,  in  the 
British  Museum 


There  are  already  touches  of  the  graver,  on  the  face,  in  this  State,  which  are, 
without  doubt,  by  the  hand  of  Paul  Pontius,  who  completed  the  subject  in  en- 
graving. The  First  State,  in  pure  etching,  is  only  known  in  two  impressions,  in 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild. 
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is  no  definite  evidence  that  it  was  completed  in  Van 
Dyck’s  life-time  under  his  direction.  But  a touched 
counterproof  of  the  first  state  of  the  Portrait  of  Himself 
in  the  British  Museum  certainly  proves  that  the  master 
directed  the  elaboration  of  this  plate,  no  doubt  with  the 
idea  of  its  use  as  title-page. 

Of  the  four  others  which  were  elaborated  throughout, 
the  Willem  de  Fos,  was  not  so  completed  until  the  edi- 
tion of  Gillis  Hendricx,  so  that  Van  Dyck’s  culpability  is 
again  uncertain.  On  the  other  hand  the  Cornelissen, 
Triest,  and  W aver ius  were  already  elaborated  in  the  im- 
pressions published  by  Van  den  Enden,  i.e.,  undoubtedly 
during  Van  Dyck’s  life-time.  Now  these  are  the  three 
etchings  which  only  bear  Van  Dyck’s  name  as  painter 
{Van  Dyck  pinxit)  the  other  portrait  etchings  all  being 
signed  fecit  aqua  forti.  And  the  etched  inscriptions  fecit 
aquaforti  were  certainly  for  the  most  part  Van  Dyck’s, 
as  they  were  already  on  the  plate  before  Hendricx’s 
edition  except  in  the  case  of  the  Portrait  of  Himself,  the 
Erasmus  and  the  Willem  de  Fos.^  Moreover,  the  differ- 
entiation of  pinxit  ei  fecit  aqua  forti  (in  the  case  of  the 
Snyders)  shows  that  the  artist  was  careful  in  his  use  of 
terms. 

Apart  from  the  discussion  of  comparative  artistic 
quality  in  these  three  etchings,  the  natural  inference  is 
to  accept  the  inscription  as  it  stands,  and  not  attribute 


^ The  insci-iption  on  the  Le  Roy  (W.  p.  69,  C)  Ant.  Van  Dyck  faciem 
delineavit  et  fecit  aqua  forti  may  be  posthumous,  but  its  very  explicit- 
ness would  gain  it  credence.  But  one  also  finds  the  MS.  signature 
Antonins  Van  Dyck  fecit  on  an  impression  of  the  first  state  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  signature  on  the  Reed  offered  to  Christ  is  certainly 
posthumous,  but  no  other  engraver’s  name  is  given.  Titian  and  his 
Mistress  is  not  signed  at  all,  but  as  the  dedication  is  from  Van  Dyck, 
there  is  every  documentary  reason,  apart  from  its  quality,  to  accept 
the  etching  as  Van  Dyck’s. 
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Van  Dyck.  Willem  de  Vos 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching,  touched  by  hand, 
in  sepia,  in  the  British  Museum 
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Van  Dyck.  Antonis  Cornelissen 

From  the  oil  grisaille  panel,  the  immediate  original  used  in  the  etching, 
in  the  collection  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Montagu  House 
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Van  Dyck  (or  Lucas  Vorsterman?).  Antonis  Cornelissen 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching,  with  MS.  lettering, 
in  the  British  Museum 
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to  the  master  the  etching  which  he  did  not  claim.  The 
attributions  of  these  three  etchings  to  Van  Dyck  do  not 
in  fact  go  back  much  more  than  a century.  This  evi- 
dence is  supported  in  the  case  of  the  Cornelissen  by  the 
existence  of  the  painting,  i.e.,  the  oil  grisaille  at  Mon- 
tagu House.  It  seems  to  me  very  unlikely  that  Van 
Dyck  would  have  prepared  an  oil  grisaille  if  he  himself 
were  doing  the  etching,  and  carrying  it  out  as  far  as 
was  done  in  this  example.  This  assumption  would  of 
course  be  invalidated  if  an  oil  grisaille  were  found  which 
was  certainly  the  original  of  any  of  the  fifteen  etchings 
signed  by  Van  Dyck  as  etcher.  One  of  the  grisailles  in 
Montagu  House  is  a Portrait  of  Himself.  But  it  is  in  the 
complete  form  engraved  for  Martin  van  den  Enden’s 
edition  by  Vorsterman  (W.  79).  And  so,  although  the 
head  is  in  a similar  pose  to  the  etching,  the  grisaille  was 
not  intended  for  this,  but  for  the  engraving. 

Approaching  the  question  of  the  same  three  etchings 
from  the  side  of  comparative  quality  I have  alternate 
misgivings  and  confidence  as  to  their  authenticity. 

My  misgivings  in  relation  to  the  Cornelissen  are  sug- 
gested by  a comparison  with  the  etchings  of  Petrus 
Stevens  (engraved  b}^  Lucas  Vorsterman,  W.  93),  and  of 
Lucas  Vorsterman’s  version  of  the  Jodocus  de  Momper 
(W.  88)  both  of  which  present  points  of  similarity  of 
style,  and  both  of  which  have  been  attributed  to  Van 
Dyck.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Van  Dyck  is  responsible 
for  the  preliminary  etching  of  the  engraved  version  of 
Momper  as  well  as  for  the  much  stronger  signed  etching 
of  the  same  subject.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  differs  from  the  rather  heavily  dotted 
manner  generally  met  in  the  etching  of  Vorsterman’s 
plates,  e.g.  Caret  de  Mattery  (W.  86),  and  Detmont 
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Lucas  Vorsterman  (or  Van  Dyck?).  Petrus  Stevens 
From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching,  in  the  British  Museum 
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Van  Dyck.  Jodocus  de  Momper 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching,  in  the  British  Museum 
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Lucas  Vorsterman  (or  Van  Dyck?).  Jodocus  de  Momper 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  (Dutuit,  First  State;  Wibiral,  trial 
proof  before  the  First  State)  of  the  etching,  with  MS.  lettering,  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  Signed,  in  its  later  states,  bj^  Lucas  Vorsterman. 
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(W.  78),  both  of  which  have  been  attributed  with  much 
less  reason  to  Van  Dyck.  Van  Dyck  himself,  in  his 
signed  etchings,  uses  more  dotted  work  than  in  the  sec- 
ond portrait  of  Momper,  but  Vorsterman’s  dotted  work 
in  his  finished  plates  shows  a far  closer  and  more 
monotonous  system  than  Van  Dyck’s.  And  the  MS. 
note  on  the  British  Museum  proof  of  the  second 
Momper,  i.e.,  questa  e la  forma  et  grandezza,  looks  very 
much  as  if  it  were  a note  of  the  master  himself,  ^ which 
might  incline  one  to  accept  the  etching  as  his  own. 

In  its  general  treatment  the  Stevens  is  even  more  like 
the  Cornelissen,  and  details  such  as  the  indication  of  the 
background  and  the  rather  curious  outlining  of  the 
hands,  are  points  of  similarity.  This  hand  of  the  Cornelis- 
sen, lacking  as  it  does  the  significant  drawing  and  outline 
of  all  the  signed  etchings,  is  a distinct  temptation  to 
scepticism.  I do  not  feel  that  the  Stevens,  any  more  than 
the  second  Momper,  has  the  strength  that  characterizes 
all  Van  Dyck’s  signed  etchings,  and  we  should  perhaps 
be  more  justified  on  the  whole  to  form  our  estimate 
of  the  style  of  Vorsterman’s  preliminary  etching  from 
these  examples,  than  to  expect  that  they  would  have  the 
more  regular  and  systematised  dotting  of  the  finished 
states,  the  only  form  in  which  most  of  them  are  known. 

Moreover  another  argument  against  the  acceptance  of 
the  etching  of  the  Stevens  as  Van  Dyck  is  the  existence 
of  Van  Dyck’s  grisaille  for  the  subject  in  the  series  at 
Montagu  House.  I would  grant  the  Cornelissen  a greater 
vigour  of  style  than  either  of  the  others,  and  a remark- 
ably close  resemblance  to  the  signed  Willem  de  Fos 
(W.  15),  but  would  still  incline  to  regard  Vorsterman  as 
the  author  of  both  its  etching  and  engraving. 

^ Cf.  Van  Dyck’s  Italian  notes  in  his  Sketch  Book  at  Chatsworth. 
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Van  Dyck.  Frans  Francken,  the  Younger 
From  an  impression,  of  the  Second  State  of  the  etching,  in  the  British  Museuu* 
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Of  the  Waverius  only  two  proofs  of  the  first  state  are 
known  to  me,  one  at  Chatsworth,  the  other  in  the  col- 
lection of  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  at  Paris.  In  the 
second  state,  reproduced,  there  are  already  touches  of 
the  burin  on  the  face,  which  are  without  doubt  from  the 
hand  of  Paul  Pontius,  who  completed  the  subject  in 
engraving.  The  etching,  seen  in  its  purity  only  in  the 
first  state,  is  remarkably  near  Van  Dyck  in  style.  Yet 
there  is  a certain  timidity  in  its  manner  which  fosters 
one’s  doubts.  In  general  Pontius’s  plates  show  a much 
purer  system  of  line-engraving  than  Vorsterman’s,  and 
I cannot  refer  to  another  preliminary  etching  of  any  of 
his  plates  in  this  style. 

It  is  curious  that  Vorsterman  himself  engraved  and 
signed  with  his  monogram  the  preliminary  stages  of  one 
of  the  plates  of  Philippe  Le  Roy  (W.  185),  which  was 
completed  by  Pontius.  But  the  etching  of  the  Waverius 
is  more  delicate  than  anything  by  or  attributed  to 
Vorsterman,  and  I would  sooner  regard  the  whole  work 
of  the  Waverius  as  by  Pontius,  than  suggest  so  compli- 
cated a solution.  In  any  case,  as  far  as  preliminary  etch- 
ing goes,  Paul  Pontius  is  a somewhat  unknown  quan- 
tity, so  that  if  one  does  not  regard  the  Waverius  etching 
as  worthy  of  Van  Dyck,  the  most  natural  resource  is  to 
accept  it  as  by  Pontius. 

The  Antoine  Triest  seems  to  me  a distinctly  stronger 
etching  than  the  Waverius,  and  I incline  to  doubt  its 
authenticity  less  than  either  the  Waverius  or  Corn- 
elissen. 

Nevertheless  the  second  plate  of  Jan  Snellinx  (W.  37), 
shows  one  how  nearly  Pieter  de  Jode  approached  to  Van 
Dyck’s  style  of  etching,  so  that  even  here  I cannot 
entirely  avoid  scepticism,  or  at  the  most  would  keep  an 
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Van  Dyck.  Philippe  LeRoy 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching,  with  MS.  lettering, 
in  the  British  Museum 
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open  mind.  Both  the  Waverius  and  the  Triest  follow 
large  pictures  by  Van  Dyck  (both  at  Petrograd)  more 
closely  than  most  of  the  subjects  in  the  Iconography 
which  were  ultimately  based  on  larger  paintings,  but 
that  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  seriously  impugning 
the  possibility  of  Van  Dyck  starting  the  plates  with  his 
own  etching. 

I have  brought  forward  no  clinching  arguments 
against  the  authenticity  of  any  of  these  three  plates 
(Cornelissen,  Triest,  and  Waverius)  on  the  basis  of  qual- 
ity. But  the  number  of  small  misgivings  may  amount 
to  more  when  added  to  the  earlier  argument  from  the 
documentary  side  of  signatures  alone.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Italian  MS.  note  on  the  British  Museum  im- 
pression of  the  etching  of  Vorsterman’s  Momper  (W. 
88)  is  a pivot  round  which  the  argument  might  easily 
swing  the  other  way. 

There  only  remain  two  other  etchings  attributed  to 
Van  Dyck  which  we  have  not  already  criticised,  i.e.  the 
copy  of  the  head  of  Philippe  Le  Roy  (W.  p.  69,  C.  I. 
copy),  and  the  version  of  Jan  Snellinx  engraved  by 
Pieter  de  Jode  (W.  37). 

The  Le  Roy  is  a good  copy  in  reverse  from  the  first 
state  of  Van  Dyck’s  etching,  with  plenty  of  vigour,  but 
entirely  without  the  subtlety  of  the  original.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Van  Dyck  repeated  the  subject  after  an 
unsatisfactory  essay.  But  this  would  not,  I am  sure, 
account  for  the  complete  difference  in  quality  between 
the  two.  There  is  none  of  the  significant  force  of  the 
undisputed  etching,  in  the  outline  of  the  face  in  the 
other  version,  and  I could  not  for  a moment  regard 
the  latter  as  other  than  a copy. 

The  etching  of  Pieter  de  Jode’s  version  of  Jan  Snellinx 
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Van  Dyck.  Jan  de  Wael 

From  an  impression,  of  the  Second  State  of  the  etching,  in  the  British  Museum 

There  is  a unique  First  State  (not  described  by  Wibiral  or  Dutuit)  in  the  col- 
lection of  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  Paris.  It  is  before  the  background 
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(W.  37),  is  remarkably  good,  and  approaches  Van  Dyck 
very  closely  in  its  method.  But  it  lacks  the  real  vigour 
of  the  master’s  touch,  and  as  such  would  need  the  strong- 
est document  to  support  the  attribution.  It  is  well  to 
leave  the  engravers  of  the  Rubens  school  some  virtue  in 
etching  in  addition  to  their  unrivalled  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  burin. 

In  speaking  of  Pieter  de  Jode’s  version  of  Jan  Snellinx 
(W.  37),  and  Vorsterman’s  Jodocus  de  Momper  (W.  88), 
I have  carefully  avoided  using  the  term  copy.  They  are 
generally  described  as  copies  of  Van  Dyck’s  etchings, 
but  as  there  is  very  little  linear  correspondence  in  either 
pair,  and  considerable  differences  in  the  background  in 
the  Snellinx,  it  appears  to  me  far  more  probable  that 
they  were  based  on  oil  grisailles  no  longer  known.  That 
is  definitely  the  case  with  Vorsterman’s  version  of  the 
Van  Dyck  (W.  79),  which  is  directly  based  on  the 
Bu'ccleuch  grisaille,  its  head  being  similar  but  in  no 
wise  copied  from  the  master’s  original  etching.  A 
fourth  engraving  of  one  of  the  subjects  of  Van  Dyck’s 
etching,  the  plate  of  Paul  Pontius  by  the  engraver  him- 
self (W.  59),  represents  the  sitter  in  an  entirely  different 
pose  to  the  etching,  and  is  again  immediately  based  on 
another  grisaille  panel  at  Montagu  House. 

Now  this  distinction  between  '‘copy”  and  "different 
version”  has  a direct  bearing  on  one  of  the  general 
questions  we  had  already  broached,  i.e..  Van  Dyck’s 
attitude  towards  his  original  etchings  in  relation  to  the 
Iconography.  If  the  etchings  had  been  done  before  the 
engravings  (which  the  use  of  the  word  "copy”  in  regard 
to  the  latter  would  of  course  imply),  then  we  should 
almost  have  to  assume  that  either  Van  Dyck  or  his 
editor  had  preferred  to  publish  the  engravings  rather 
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Van  Dyck.  Adam  van  Noort 

From  an  impression,  of  the  Second  State  of  the  etching,  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  the  First  State  the  background  is  merely  indicated  with  a few  light  lines 
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than  the  etchings,  as  these  are  the  four  subjects  pub- 
lished in  Martin  van  den  Enden’s  series  which  also  exist 
in  original  etchings.  But,  as  it  stands.  Van  Dyck  might 
quite  well  have  etched  his  plates  after  his  engravers  had 
reproduced  the  grisailles,  and  as  Professor  Singer  has 
suggested,  1 might  have  done  his  etchings  ‘^as  a sort  of 
protest  against  the  engravings  of  the  Iconography.” 
There  is  certainly  no  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
Van  Dyck  started  the  Iconography  with  the  idea  of 
doing  the  preliminary  etching  to  all  the  plates,  leaving 
the  elaboration  to  his  engraver,  and  that  he  only  gave 
up  this  idea  on  experiencing  its  labour  or  its  unaccept- 
ability. If  he  had  started  with  this  intention  we  should 
expect  to  find  original  etchings  among  the  portraits  of 
the  first  class,  including  Princes  and  Military  Com- 
manders, with  which  the  series  commenced.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  his  original 
etchings  are  portraits  of  artists,  which,  if  Martin  van 
den  Enden  had  ever  issued  them,  would  have  belonged 
to  the  third  class.  This  point  cannot  however  be 
pressed  to  a definite  conclusion  as  the  engraving  of  the 
subjects  in  the  three  different  classes  need  not  have  been 
chronological,  even  if,  according  to  WibiraPs  argument, 
the  three  classes  were  published  separately  in  the  order 
that  we  have  given  above. 

Granting  for  the  moment  that  our  argument  has 
inclined  to  the  rejection  of  the  Cornelissen,  Triest,  and 
Waverius,  the  only  generally  accepted  Van  Dyck  etch- 
ings issued  by  Martin  van  den  Enden,  we  are  somewhat 
less  directly  compelled  to  believe  that  Van  Dyck  ap- 

^ Etchings  of  Van  Dyck,  London  (Hodder  & Stoughton),  1905.  The 
volume  is  the  more  valuable  for  the  reproduction  of  several  rare  early 
proofs  from  private  collections. 
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Van  Dyck.  Jan  Brueghel,  the  Elder 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching,  with  MS.  lettering, 
in  the  British  Museum 
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proved  of  the  elaboration  of  his  original  etchings  by  the 
engravers.  He  may  have  been  more  ready  to  touch  the 
early  etched  states  of  these  three  portraits,  with  a view 
to  their  obscuration  beneath  heavy  line-engraving,  if 
they  were  done  from  the  outset  by  other  engravers  than 
himself  simply  with  the  idea  of  reproducing  a painting 
or  oil  grisaille.  The  touched  proof  of  his  Portrait  of 
Himself  in  the  British  Museum  shows  that  he  certainly 
sanctioned  elaboration  in  this  case,  but  it  was  of  course 
an  exceptional  instance,  where  his  own  portrait  was 
required  to  embellish  a title-page.  We  have  already 
discussed  the  probabilities  of  Van  Dyck’s  part  in  the 
engraving  of  four  of  the  fifteen  signed  etchings  of  Hen- 
dricx’s  edition  of  the  Iconography,  but  considering  that 
ten  of  the  fifteen  suffered  no  drastic  elaborations  at  all, 
we  may  infer  that  Van  Dyck’s  feeling  was  on  the  whole 
in  favour  of  the  unadulterated  style  of  these  examples. 
If  he  sanctioned  some  elaborations  on  the  basis  of  his 
original  etching,  it  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  his  publisher,  or  the  outlook  of  the  purchas- 
ing public,  who  desired  finished  plates  in  the  conven- 
tional manner.  Happily  this  pressure  did  not  overwhelm 
the  more  purely  artistic  attitude.  Martin  van  den 
Enden  may  have  failed  to  persuade  Van  Dyck  to  submit 
the  majority  to  the  engravers’  embellishments,  and 
consequently  may  not  have  wished  tojnclude  them  with 
the  uniform  series.  And  Van  Dyck  may  himself  have 
been  convinced  of  the  artistic  superiority  of  the  style  of 
his  portrait  etching  over  the  finished  engravings  de- 
manded by  the  public  taste,  and  may  have  done  them 
from  the  inception  more  for  their  own  sake  than  with 
any  desire  of  issuing  large  editions  with  the  rest  of  the 
engravings.  Certainly  during  his  lifetime  this  happened 
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to  be  the  case,  and  he  must  have  remained  in  possession 
of  the  original  plates,  pulling  occasional  impressions, 
the  rare  proofs  before  publisher’s  address,  sometimes 
before  all  etched  letters,  and  perhaps  with  his  owm  auto- 
graph signature,  for  the  rare  appreciators  of  these  finest 
flowers  of  his  genius. 

If  Van  Dyck  sinned,  even  in  these  most  perfect  of 
his  works,  it  w^as  through  his  irrepressible  inclination  to- 
wards the  embellishment  of  his  subjects,  a fault  into 
which  he  fell  chiefly  in  the  days  of  his  popularity  at  the 
English  court.  Even  in  his  etchings  of  Flemish  artists, 
his  Antwerp  friends  and  contemporaries,  we  already  feel 
this  tendency  towards  idealization.  Comparison  of  his 
etching  of  the  engraver  Lucas  Forsterman,  with  its  digni- 
fied countenance  and  swagger  bearing,  with  the  some- 
what wizened  features  of  the  same  engraver  as  drawn 
by  Lievens  and  etched  by  Frans  van  den  Wyngaerde, 
will  at  once  disclose  Van  Dyck’s  rosy  vision  of  his 
sitters,  that  incomparable  key  to  success.  But  none  of 
the  etchings  shows  the  mannerisms,  e.g.  in  detail  such 
as  the  hands,  which  developed  more  insistently  after 
Van  Dyck’s  settlement  in  England,  leading  one  to  ex- 
pect that  they  were  for  the  most  part  the  product  of  his 
activity  in  Antwerp  between  1626  and  1632.  Apart 
from  this  temptation  to  flattery.  Van  Dyck’s  etchings 
are  faultless  both  as  portrait  or  prints,  and  full  of  com- 
pelling inspiration.  They  are  as  modern  in  their  style 
to-day  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  their  production,  and 
have  remained  the  standard  and  commanded  the  emu- 
lation of  all  that  is  greatest  among  recent  portrait 
etching. 
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Van  Dyck.  Lucas  Vorsterman 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  etching,  in  the  British  Museum 
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Lucas  Vorsterman 

Etched  by  Frans  Van  den  Wyngaerde,  after  a drawing  by  Lievens.  Repro- 
duced as  a contrast  to  Van  Dyck’s  etching  of  the  same  subject,  to  throw 
into  greater  relief  the  dignity  with  which  Van  Dyck  adorns  his  sitters. 

From  an  impression  in  the  British  Museum 
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LIST  OF  VAN  DYCK’S  ORIGINAL  ETCHINGS 


(The  authenticity  of  those  marked  with  an  obelus  (f)  is 

called  in  question:  the  references  are  to  Wibiral,  and  Dutuit.) 

Jan  Brueghel,  the  elder W.  1.;  D.  1. 

The  only  elaboration  in  later  state  was  the  addition  of  an 
engraved  background.  Signed  Antonins  van  Dyck  fecit  aqua 
forti  (before  Hendricx’s  edition). 

Pieter  Brueghel,  the  younger W.  2.;  D.  2. 

Not  elaborated  by  an  engraver.  Signed  Ant.  van  Dyck 
fecit  aqua  forti  (before  Hendricx’s  edition). 

t Antonis  Cornelissen W.  3.;  D.  17. 

Elaborated  in  etching  and  engraving  by  Lucas  Vorster- 
man.  Signed  Ant.  van  Dyck  pinxit  (Martin  van  den  Enden’s 
edition,  i.e.,  before  Hendricx.)  On  an  impression  before 
letters  in  the  British  Museum  (D.  17,  ii)  the  MS.  inscrip- 
tion is  Ant:  van  Dyck  pinxit.  L.  Vorsterman  sculp. 

Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck W.  4.;  D.  3. 

Head  only.  The  composition  elaborated  in  engraving  by 
Jacob  Neefs.  The  head  was  placed  on  a pedestal,  and  the 
front  of  the  pedestal  used  for  the  title  of  the  ‘Iconography.’ 
Signed  van  Dyck  fecit  aqua  forti  (in  Hendricx’s  edition). 

Desiderius  Erasmus.  After  Holbein W.  5.;  D.  4. 

Not  elaborated  by  an  engraver.  Signed  Ant.  van  Dyck 
fecit  aqua  forti  (Hendricx’s  edition). 

Frans  Francken,  the  younger W.  6.;  D.  5. 

The  only  elaboration  in  later  state  was  the  addition  of 
an  architectural  cornice  and  an  engraved  background. 
Signed  Ant.  van  Dyck  fecit  aqua  forti  (before  Hendricx’s 
edition) . 

JoDocus  DE  Momper W.  7. ; D.  7. 

Not  elaborated  by  an  engraver.  Signed  Anton  van  Dyck 
fecit  aqua  forti  (before  Hendricx’s  edition). 

Adam  van  Noort W.  8.;D.  8. 

The  only  elaboration  in  later  state  was  the  addition  of 
the  dark  corner  of  a piece  of  architecture.  Signed  Ant.  van 
Dyck  fecit  aqua  forti  (before  Hendricx’s  edition). 
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Paul  Pontius W.  9.;  D.  9. 

The  only  elaborations  in  later  state  were  the  addition  of 
a regularly  etched  background,  and  graver  work  on  the  face. 
Signed  Ant.  van  Dyck  fecit  aqua  forti  (before  Hendricx’s 
edition). 

Jan  Snellinx W.  10.  ;D.  10. 

Not  elaborated  by  an  engraver.  Signed  Ant.  van  Dyck 
fecit  aqua  forti  (before  Hendricx’s  edition). 

Frans  Snyders W.  11.;  D.  11. 

Head  only.  The  figure  completed  and  the  plate  otherwise 
elaborated  in  engraving  by  Jacob  Neefs.  Signed  Ant.  van 
Dyck  pinxit  et  fecit  aquajorti  (before  Hendricx’s  edition). 

Justus  Sustermans W.  12.  ;D.  12. 

Not  elaborated  by  an  engraver.  Signed  Ant.  van  Dyck 
fecit  aqua  forti  (before  Hendricx’s  edition). 

jAntoine  Triest,  Bishop  of  Ghent W.  13.;  D.  22. 

Elaborated  in  engraving  by  Pieter  de  Jode,  the  younger. 
Signed  A /?i.  van  Dyck  pinxit  (Martin  van  den  Enden^s  edi- 
tion, i.e.  before  Hendricx). 

Lucas  VoRSTERMAN W.  14.  ;D.  13. 

The  only  elaboration  in  later  state  was  the  addition  of 
an  engraved  background.  Signed  Ant.  van  Dyck  fecit  aqua 
forti  (before Hendricx’s  edition). 

Willem  de  Vos W.  15.;  D.  14. 

Elaborated  in  engraving  by  Schelte  a Bolswert.  Signed 
Ant.  van  Dyck  fecit  aqua  forti  (in  Hendricx’s  edition). 

Paul  DE  Vos W.  16.;D.  15. 

Head  and  part  of  background  only.  Body  added,  and 
plate  otherwise  elaborated  in  etching,  probably  by  Jan 
Meyssens,  and  in  engraving  in  certain  details  by  Schelte  a 
Bolswert.  Signed  Anton  van  Dyck  fecit  (edition  of  Jan 
Meyssens,  before  Hendricx). 

Jan  de  Wael W.  17. ; D.  16. 

The  only  elaboration  was  the  addition  of  an  engraved 
background  (in  State  ii).  Signed  A n^.  van  Dyck  fecit  aqua 
forti  (before  Hendricx’s  edition). 

fJAN  Waverius W.  18.;  D.  23. 

Elaborated  in  engraving  by  Paul  Pontius.  Signed  Ant. 
van  Dyck  pinxit  (Martin  van  den  Enden’s  edition,  i.e.  be- 
fore Hendricx). 
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Philippe  Le  Roy W.  p.  69,  C.;  D.  6. 

Head  only.  The  body  added  and  the  plate  otherwise 
elaborated  in  engraving  by  some  anonymous  artist.  Signed 
(posthumously?)  in  a later  state  Ant.  van  Dyck  faciem 
delineavit  et  fecit  aquaforti.  But  first  state  in  British  Mu- 
seum has  MS.  signature  Antonins  van  Dyck  fecit.  Does 
not  occur  in  any  edition  of  the  Iconography. 

The  Reed  offered  to  Christ W.  p.  68,  A.  ; D.  B. 

Elaborated  in  mixed  etching  and  engraving  by  some 
anonymous  artist  (possibly  L.  Vorsterman).  Signed  (post- 
humously) in  a later  state  Anton,  van  Dyck  invenit  et  fecit 
aqua  forti. 

Titian  and  his  Daughter.  After  Titian. . . W.  p.  69,  B. ; D.  A. 

Elaborated  in  mixed  etching  and  engraving  by  an  anony- 
mous artist  (but  certainly  the  same  hand  as  the  preceding) . 
With  dedication  by  Van  Dyck  to  Lucas  van  Uffel.  No  other 
signature.  (See  Note  on  following  page.) 

THE  PRELIMINARY  ETCHING  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  EN- 
GRAVINGS HAS  BEEN  ATTRIBUTED  TO  VAN  DYCK,  BUT 
ON  LITTLE  FOUNDATION 

Philippe  Le  Roy W.  p.  69.  C.  i (copy). 

The  second  plate,  showing  the  head  alone. 


Jan  Snellinx W.  37. 

Signed  by  Pieter  de  Jode.  The  same  subject  as  Van 
Dyck’s  etching  (W.  10). 

Deodatus  Delmont W.  78. 

Signed  by  Lucas  Vorsterman. 

Carel  de  Mallery W.  86. 

Signed  by  Lucas  Vorsterman. 

JoDOCUS  DE  Momper W.  88. 

Signed  by  Lucas  Vorsterman.  The  same  subject  as  Van 
Dyck’s  etching  (W.  7). 

Petrus  Stevens W.  93. 

Signed  by  Lucas  Vorsterman. 
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NOTE 


“Two  of  the  twenty-one  are  subjects,  The  Reed  offered  to 
Christ,  an  original  composition  of  Van  Dyck,  and  Titian  and 
his  Mistress,  after  a picture  by  Titian  no  longer  known  ” (See 
“Van  Dyck:  his  Original  Etchings  and  his  Iconography,” 
Part  I.  The  Print  Collector’s  Quarterly,  February,  1915,  Vol. 
5,  No.  1,  p.  3.) 

Since  writing  the  above  I would  revise  the  phrase  “ no  longer 
known.”  Unless  a further  original  is  lost,  the  etching  may  have 
been  based  on  the  picture  attributed  to  Titian  in  the  collection 
of  Captain  Archibald  Morrison,  at  Basildon  Park  (Third  Na- 
tional Loan  Exhibition,  Grosvenor  Gallery,  1914-15,  No.  32; 
Crowe  & Cavalcaselle,  Titian,  London,  1877,  Vol.  II,  pp.  138, 
139;  Gronau,  Titian,  London,  1904,  p.  231).  I have  kept  to  the 
usual  title  applied  to  the  etching,  but  the  subject  has  also 
been  called  Titian  and  his  Daughter,  possibly  in  allegorical 
reference  to  Lavinia’s  early  death.  ^ 


NOTE  ON  AN  UNDESCRIBED  MEZZOTINT 
BY  S.  W.  REYNOLDS 


By  JOHN  CHARRINGTON 

Honorary  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Prints,  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  England. 

I send  you  a note  about  an,  undescribed  mezzotint  by  S.  W. 
Reynolds  after  an  undescribed  picture  by  Hoppner.  The 
engraving  is  not  mentioned  in  Whitman’s  Catalogue  of  S.  W. 
Reynolds’s  work;  nor  is  the  picture  mentionv;d  in  McKay  and 
Roberts’s  “Hoppner.”  It  took  me  some  time  to  identify  the 
portrait  (as  I had  only  the  unlettered  proof  on  which  to  work) , 
and  now  that  I have  found  out  a good  deal  about  the  engraving 
I should  like  to  save  other  searchers  the  trouble  that  I had. 

PoRTEUs,  Beilby,  D.D.  [After  J.  Hoppner] 

Born  1731,  died  1808;  chaplain  to  George  HI.  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, 1766;  of  London,  1787. 

Half-length,  sitting,  directed  and  facing  towards  left.  Hat,  full 
wig,  coat  with  high  collar,  white  cravat. 

Size  of  plate  14x9|  in.;  of  engraved  work,  9^x7f  in. 

States: 

I.  Before  any  inscription.  Mr.  W.  B.  Dunlop. 

II.  With  engraved  inscription:  “Painted  by  I.  Hopner  [sfc] 
Esq*'®  R.A.  Engraved  by  S.  W.  Reynolds,  Bayswater. 

The  Right  Rev^  Beilby  Porteus,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
From  an  Original  Picture  in  the  Possession  of  Thomas  Porteus 
Esqf  Proof.”  Windsor  Castle  Library,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  his  Grangerized  copy  of  Walpole’s  Letters, 
Sir  Herbert  Raphael,  M.P.,  describes  a state  in  which  the  name 
Porteus  is  wrongly  spelt  Porteous.  This  may  be  earlier  than  the 
second  state  described  above. 
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Beilbt  Porteus,  D.D. 

From  the  mezzotint  by  S.  W.  Reynolds,  after  the  painting  by  John  Hoppner 
Size  of  the  original  engjraving  9^^  X 7%  inches 
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CONCERNING  A WHISTLER  PORTRAIT: 
“MR.  MANN”  OR  “MR.  DAVIS”? 


Dear  Mr.  Mansfield,  — 

I read  your  article  in  the  Print  Collector’s  Quarterly 
with  very  special  interest,  and  at  once  communicated  with 
my  friend  Lieut  .-Colonel  N.  Newnham  Davis  concerning  it, 
because  I felt  almost  certain  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Mr. 
H.  Davis  to  whom  you  refer.  I had  in  reply  the  letter,  a 
copy  of  which  I send  you  herewith.  I then  sent  him  my  copy 
of  the  Quarterly  to  look  at,  and  he  has  returned  it  to  me 
to-day  with  a further  letter,  a copy  of  which  I send  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  C.  Williamson. 

My  dear  Dr.  Williamson,  — 

Yes,  I should  much  like  to  read  the  article  in  The  Print 
Collector’s  Quarterly.  That  H.  N.  Davis  was  my  father. 
Whistler  etched  him  in  the  studio  of  a mutual  friend,  Mr. 
Mann,  and  Mann’s  name  has  somehow  or  another  become 
attached  to  the  portrait.  Yours  sincerely, 

N.  Newnham  Davis. 

My  dear  Dr.  Williamson,  — 

I return  you  the  Quarterly  with  many  thanks.  I do  not 
think  I can  add  much  worth  recording  to  what  my  brother, 
a year  younger  than  I am,  has  written  to  Charrington. 

My  father,  who  was  a good  amateur  artist,  and  Mr.  Mann 
shared  a studio  for  many  years  and  I have  always  understood 
that  it  was  in  this  studio  that  Whistler  sketched  my  father 
for  his  etching. 

Mr.  Mann  was  tall  and  lanky  and  sombre  in  expression,  my 
father  was  fat,  pleasant-looking  and  generally  smiling.  I 
have  once  or  twice  when  reviewing  exhibitions  of  Whistler’s 
etchings  called  attention  to  the  mistake  in  title,  but  my  re- 
monstrance apparently  never  reached  the  ears  of  collectors. 

Yours  sincerely, 

N.  Newnham  Davis. 
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Frederick  Keppel  & Co. 

RARE  ENGRAVINGS 

AND 

ETCHINGS 

FINE 

PICTURE  FRAMING 

4 EAST  THIRTY-NINTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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KENNEDY  & CO. 

successors  to  H.  Wunderlich  & Co. 

613  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Fine  Etchings  by 

REMBRANDT,  WHISTLER 
MERYON  AND  HADEN 


Rare  Old  English  Mezzotints  and 
Stipple  Engravings  in  Colors 
after 

MORLAND,  ANGELICA  KAUFFMANN, 
REYNOLDS,  CIPRIANI 
and  Others 


ii 


P.  & D.  Golnaghi  & Obach 

Established  1760 

Paintings,  Drawings,  Engravings 
and  Etchings 

by  all  the 

Old  and  Modern  Masters 


Finest  States  of 

<©Iti  €ngUsi!)  jnc5:50tintsf  anti 
^rintja  in  colour 


XVIII  Century  French  Engravings 


144,  145,  146  New  Bond  Street 
London,  England 

Cable:  ‘Golnaghi,’  London 
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Arthur  H.  Hahlo  M.  A.  McDonald 


ARTHUR  H.  HAHLO  & CO. 

Rare  Etchings 
^ Engravings 

Fine  Framing 

569  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

(WINDSOR  arcade) 
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E.J.VAN  WiSSELINGH  & GO 

78-80  Rokin  Amsterdam 

HOLLAND 

Publishers  of  Original  Etchings 

BY 

M.  A.  J.  BAUER,  P.  DUPONT, 
W.  WITSEN  AND  W.  DE  Z WART. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Etchings  on  application 


PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 
OF  THE  DUTCH  AND  FRENCH  SCHOOLS. 


ALBERT  ROULLIER 


410  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 

RARE  ETCHINGS 

AND 

ENGRAVINGS 

OLD  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 

REMBRANDT,  DURER,  VAN  LEYDEN,  SCHONGAUER, 
VAN  MECKENEM,  CLAUDE  GELLEE,  PIRANESI, 
VAN  DYCK 

ETCHINGS  BY 
MODERN  ARTISTS 

MERYON,  WHISTLER,  HADEN,  CAMERON,  ZORN,  BUHOT, 
LEPERE,  LEHEUTRE,  GRAVESANDE,  JACQUE,  HAIG, 
FITTON,  MACLAUGHLAN,  SIR  FRANK  SHORT, 
FRANK  BRANGWYN,  MARTIN  HARDIE,  LEGROS, 
HOWARTH,  LUMSDEN,  SIMON,  WEBSTER, 

PENNELL,  ETC. 


The  Roullier  Booklets  contain  short  biographical  sketches  of  the  following 
celebrated  etchers:  George  Walter  Chandler,  Jean  Fr^laut,  C.  K.  Gleeson, 
Lester  G.  Hornby,  Auguste  Lepere,  D.  S.  MacLaughlan,  B.  J.  O.  Nord- 
feldt,  T.  Francois  Simon,  J.  Andre  Smith,  C.  Washburn,  Herman  A.  Web- 
ster, C.  H.  White,  Joseph  Pennell,  D.  Y.  Cameron.  “Mezzotints,”  “Charles 
S.  van’s  Gravesande.”  Any  booklet  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  five  two-cent  postage  stamps. 
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550  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CORDIALLY  INVITE 
PRINT  COLLECTORS 
WHO  VISIT  THE  EXPOSITION 
TO  INSPECT 
THE  COLLECTION  OF 
FINE  PRINTS 

INCLUDING  JAPANESE  PRINTS 
OF  EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY 
AT  THEIR  GALLERIES 
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R.  Ederheimer-Print-Cabinet 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
TELEPHONE  GREELEY  2789 

ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS 


ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS 


BY  THE  OLD  MASTERS 


viii 


THE  ANDERSON  GALLERIES 

Madison  Avenue  at  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 
SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  MERITORI- 
OUS ART  AND  LITERARY  COLLECTIONS,  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION 
AND  SALE  OF  WHICH  THE  NEW  GALLERIES  AFFORD  THE  BEST 
FACILITIES.  EXPERT  INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST 
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MAGGS  BROTHERS 

109  STRAND,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

CARRY  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND 
CHOICEST  STOCKS  IN  ENGLAND  OF 

FINE  AND  RARE 

BOOKS,  PRINTS 

AND 

AUTOGRAPHS 

THE  PRINT  SECTION  INCLUDES  A VERY  FINE 
SELECTION  OF  MEZZOTINT,  STIPPLE  AND 
LINE  ENGRAVINGS  ; ALSO  ORIGINAL 
ETCHINGS  BY  THE  OLD  AND 
MODERN  MASTERS 

Illustrated  Catalogues  in  each 
department  regularly  issued. 

These  Catalogues  appeal  especially 
to  the  Connoisseur,  Collector  and 
Antiquarian 


Customers  “ desiderata  ” searched 
for  and  reported  free  of  charge 


Shipments  to  America  every  week 

ITEMS  OF  RARITY  AND  INTEREST  ALWAYS 
GLADLY  PURCHASED 

Established  over  fifty  years 


At  The  Twenty-one  Gallery 

In  the  Adelphi,  London,  England 

Etchings,  Bronzes,  Lithographs 

Exquisite  small  Etchings  of  London 

By  EDGAR  WILSON 

“ He  has  made  himself  a monument  that  will  endure.”  — Joseph  Pennell. 

Etchings  of  rural  England  By  F.  L.  GRIGGS 

These  etchings  are  all  moderate  in  price,  ranging  from  one  to 
four  guineas,  limited  in  issue  to  20,  30,  or  40  impressions  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  copper,  and  each  one  is  printed  by  the 
artist. 

Fine  Old  Impressions  of  Plates  By  PIRANESI  ! 

Including  the  rare  set  of  his  “ Carceri  d’ Invenzione^’  (see 
Print-Collector’s  Quarterly,  April,  1915). 

Bronzes  By  JACOB  EPSTEIN 

Lithographs  and  Woodcuts 

By  CHARLES  H.  SHANNON 

Lithographs  and  Drawings  By  ODILON  REDON 

Prices  and  particulars  of  any  of  the  above  on  application  to 

The  Secretary,  Twenty-one  Gallery 

21  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  London  W.  C. 
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COLLECTOTi'S  {M^T{KS 

zA  new  book  on  Collector  s iMarks  is  in 
preparation,  'The  material  already  secured 
more  than  triples  that  contained  in  Louis 
Fagan's  work,  hut  many  marks  of  private 
collections  may  yet  he  unrecorded.  The  com- 
piler will  he  grateful  for  the  communication 
of  all  such  marks,  or  for  information  con- 
cerning any  marks  hitherto  unidentified. 

Collectors  are  invited  to  send  original 
impressions  of  their  own  stamps  or  tracings 
of  other  collectors'  marks.  Information  con- 
cerning the  personality  of  the  collector  and  the 
character  of  his  collection  will  be  valuable. 

Address 

FJilTS  LUGT 

Van  ^aerlestraat  lo 

zAmsterdam,  Holland 
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ESTABLISHED  1900 

Bhc  lEhrich  (Balleries 

Dealers  in  Old  Masters^*  Exclusively 
707  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  55th  Street  NEW  YORK 

1 

T T TE  were  the  first  Gal- 
y y lery  in  the  United 
States  to  deal  in 
“ Old  Masters  ” exclusively. 
For  thirty  years  we  were 
private  collectors  of  paint- 
ings without  thought  of  en- 
tering the  Art  business. 
The  “ Old  Masters  ” sold  in 
our  Galleries  are  always  ex- 
changeable at  full  purchase 
price. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  FORWARDED  ON  REQUEST 

NOTE: 

THOSE  WISHING  TO  PURSUE  THE  SERIOUS  STUDY  OF  “ OLD  MAS- 
TERS” ARE  AT  LIBERTY  TO  UTILIZE  OUR  LIBRARY,  WHICH  IS  THE 
MOST  COMPLETE  PRIVATE  WORKING  ART  LIBRARY  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 
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1_)  uring  the  past  two  years  I 
have  sold  very  many  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS  by  the  GREAT 
MASTERS  of  various  schools. 
Lovers  of  prints  may  well  turn  their 
attention  to  this  fascinating  fields 
which  has  as  yet  hardly  been  entered 
upon  by  the  American  collector,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  communicate  at  fur- 
ther length  with  private  collectors  and 
with  public  institutions  in  regard  to 
such  drawings^  which  are  bound  con- 
stantly to  increase  in  value, 

GEORGE  S.  HELLMAN,  A.M. 

366  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York 
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T)DT]VT'T'C  a brief  review  of  their 
r rvli>l  lo  TECHNIQUE  AND  HISTORY 

By  Emil  H.  Richter 

In  an  attractive  and  readable  style,  Mr.  Richter,  a 
well-known  writer  and  authority  actively  connected 
with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  presents  a 
clear  and  suggestive  review  of  the  development  of 
the  engraving  art. 

The  book  will  be  illustrated  with  some  seventy  or 
eighty  carefully  chosen  photographs  of  prints,  from 
the  earliest  days  down  to  the  present  time.  It  will  be 
an  ideal  hand-book  for  the  print-collector  and  gen- 
eral student  of  art,  while  as  a holiday  book  it  will  have 
unique  attraction. 

Illustrated.  $2.00  7iet. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 
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Original  Etchings,  Lithographs, 
Drawings  and  Woodcuts 
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JEROME  MYERS 
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MAURICE  STERNE 
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PLOWMAN 
HASKELL 
EMIL  ORLIK 
SCHMUTZER 


AND  OTHER  DISTINGUISHED  ARTISTS 

New  illustrated  prospectus  of  original  Graphic  Works  will  be  ready  in  Oc- 
tober. Sent  free  on  request.  Prints  sent  on  Approval. 


BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO. 

iFtnr 


305  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


M©H  “BACCHANALE” 

An  original  Lithograph  by  Malvina  Hoffmann 
Plate  size  13  x \QV2  ins.  Edition  75  signed  proofs 
Price  $ 12.00 
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A magazine  indispensable  to  the 
print-lover  and  the  print-collector 


THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY 

Edited  by  FITZROY  CARRINGTON 

Cttrator  of  Prints  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  A rts,  Boston^  and  Lecturer  on 
The  History  and  Principles  of  Engraving  at  Harvard  University 
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Sample  copies  gladly  sent  to  names  furnished  by  subscribers 
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4 Park  St.,  Boston  16  East  40th  St.,  New  York 
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CLAUDE  MELLAN 
(1598-1688) 

By  LOUIS  R.  METCALFE 


Author  of  “ Robert  Nanteuil,”  “ Jean  Morin,”  “ A Prince  of  Print-Collectors; 
Michel  de  Marolles,  Abb6  de  Villeloin,”  “ The  Etchings  of  Antonio 
Canale,  called  Canaletto,”  ‘‘  Willem  Jacobsz.  Delff  and  his  Father- 
in-law,”  ‘‘  The  Memoirs  and  Journal  of  Jean-Georges  Wille.” 


I 

HN  that  curious  little  register  of  the  art  of  his 
time  ‘‘Le  Livredes  PeintresetdesGraveurs/’ 
Michel  de  Marolles,  Prince  of  Print  Collec- 
tors, mentions  Mellan  in  the  following  lines : 

Claude  Melan,  qui  seul  donnerait  a sa  ville 
Quelque  nom  glorieux,  excelle  en  son  burin 
Qui  figure  d’un  trait  riiumain  et  le  divin 
Ouvrage  non  pareil  dont  s’honore  Abbeville. 

The  tribute  of  the  Abbe  de  Villeloin  was  eloquent,  but 
it  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  admiration  which 
the  artist  called  forth  for  over  half  a century.  From 
more  than  one  source  do  we  learn  that  the  little  -en- 
graver from  Abbeville  attained  an  enormous  reputa- 
tion. In  the  earlier  part  of  a century  famous  in  the 
annals  of  Art,  he  was  the  most  brilliant  representative 
of  the  art  of  line  engraving,  and  the  appearance  of  his 
plates  was  awaited  with  general  impatience.  The  col- 
lectors of  Mellan’s  portraits  and  religious  composi- 
tions could  not  be  counted;  his  name  was  a household 
word. 
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To-day,  however,  he  remains  the  least  appreciated 
of  all  the  French  engravers  of  the  Golden  Age.  During 
two  centuries  his  plates  have  received  so  little  recog- 
nition from  the  collector,  that  they  have  often  been 
sold  by  the  lot.  It  is  not  many  years  since  an  important 
collection  of  Mellan’s  portraits,  which  included  several 
rare  plates  in  choice  impressions,  changed  hands  in 
London  for  only  a few  shillings  — the  artist  being  not 
only  not  in  fashion,  but  also  practically  unknown  to 
all  but  the  purchaser.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  felt  very 
elated  over  his  acquisition. 

Nobody  will  deny  that  there  is  a great  gulf  between 
the  simply  drawn  heads  of  Mellan  and  the  elaborately 
finished  compositions  of  the  later  masters,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  the  former  should  have  been  so  persistently 
neglected.  It  is  the  old  story,  brilliance  of  effect  makes 
an  immediate  appeal ; that  which  has  restraint  and  sub- 
tlety is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  How  many  print-lovers 
are  there  who,  while  searching  for  the  showy  portraits 
of  Nanteuil  or  Morin,  through  the  portfolio  of  many  a 
dealer,  have  passed  by  innumerable  examples  of  Mel- 
lan’s  work  as  being  hardly  worthy  of  a glance?  Only 
one  plate  has  been  treated  with  a certain  respect;  it  is 
that  notorious  Sudarium  of  Saint  Veronica,  in  which, 
even  though  they  made  no  further  mention  of  the  artist, 
the  textbooks  never  failed  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
marvelous  skill  with  which  the  engraver  has  modeled  a 
large  head  of  Christ  by  means  of  a single  spiral  line 
which  starts  at  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

In  order  to  explain  the  general  unpopularity  of  Mel- 
lan’s  work  one  must  first  point  out  its  unassuming  char- 
acter, its  almost  cold  appearance.  There  is  here  none 
of  that  strong  chiaroscuro  which  makes  so  many  prints 
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effective;  there  is  none  of  the  marvelous  rendering  of 
exquisite  detail  and  varied  texture  which  makes  of  so 
many  portraits,  for  instance,  sources  of  unflagging  in- 
terest, objects  of  constant  wonderment.  In  the  plates 
of  Mellan  there  is  extraordinary  simplicity,  and  so  little 
linework  that  they  look  more  like  preliminary  sketches 
than  the  finished  products.  The  artist  seems  to  have 
cared  nothing  for  tone;  all  his  virtuosity  seems  to  have 
been  centered  on  the  expressiveness  of  a few  main  lines 
and  a general  diffusion  of  light.  The  result  is  that  some 
of  these  prints  are,  in  the  words  of  a prominent  critic, 
“filmy  to  the  point  of  seeming  intangible.” 

But  it  is  principally  to  Mellan’s  peculiar  technique 
that  the  general  lack  of  sympathy  for  his  work  can  be 
attributed.  He  had  adopted  the  system  of  long  flowing 
parallel  lines  introduced  by  Villamena,  and  perfected  it 
to  such  a degree  that  it  may  well  be  called  his  own  in- 
vention. The  lines  are  continuous,  but  they  vary  in 
thickness,  being  thin  in  the  light  part  of  the  picture  and 
more  or  less  broad  in  the  shaded  portion.  They  follow 
the  modeling  with  precision,  yet  with  a certain  capri- 
ciousness. At  all  times  they  are  guided  by  intelligence 
and  taste.  This  is  best  observed  in  his  women’s  portraits. 
The  faces  are  modeled  with  perfectly  distinct  lines 
which  begin  at  the  right  side  of  the  forehead,  descend 
slightly  as  part  of  the  outline  of  the  head,  continue 
across  cheek  and  nose,  and  end  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  neck.  The  effect  is  surprisingly  satisfactory*  particu- 
larly if  the  print  is  held  a short  distance  away.  Then  it 
will  reveal  the  artist’s  idea  of  representing  a delicate 
pencil  drawing.  That  such  was  his  intention  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  his  work,  in  his  portraits  particularly, 
we  cannot  doubt.  This  point  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
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order  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  originality  of 
Mellan  as  an  engraver. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  relied  on  a limited 
amount  of  crosshatching  for  his  deepest  shadows,  but 
after  he  had  fully  developed  his  powers  he  avoided  the 
least  vestige  of  what  he  considered  heresy.  One  set  of 
lines  was  to  be  the  only  medium  of  expression.  Only  in 
a very  few  cases  did  he  depart  from  this  rule,  and  then 
he  used  the  etched  dots  of  Morin  for  the  modeling  of  his. 
faces,  as  in  the  portrait  of  Nicolas  Fouquet.  But  in  spite 
of  the  intelligence  with  which  he  made  use  of  such  a 
different  technique,  one  can  easily  see  that  he  felt  no 
sympathy  for  it.  Mellan  was  himself  and  free  only 
when  he  was  executing  his  tours-de-force  of  magical  line- 
work;  there  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  remaining  the 
despair  of  his  imitators.  All  but  one  failed,  and  he  was 
the  master  of  them  all,  Robert  Nanteuil.  His  portraits 
of  Charles  Benoise,  Louis  Hesselin,  and  P ere  fixe  de  Beau- 
mont are  engraved  entirely  in  the  manner  of  Mellan.  If, 
as  has  always  been  suspected,  this  sudden  imitation  of  a 
brother  artist’s  style  was  undertaken  on  a wager,  a glance 
at  these  admirable  plates  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  imitator’s  success. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  he 
handled  it,  Mellan’s  technique  was  often  so  conspicuous 
as  to  obscure  the  serious  merit  of  his  plates.  When  one 
studies  his  entire  work,  one  wonders  how  he  could  have 
clung  to  it  so  obstinately.  To  his  dying  day  — and  he 
enjoyed  the  longevity  of  a Titian  — he  never  departed 
from  his  iron-bound  program,  he  never  gave  any  evi- 
dence of  having  been  in  the  least  influenced  by  the  power- 
ful School  which  developed  around  him.  This  lack  of 
vision  — or  was  it  a jealous  childlike  vanity?  — has  con- 
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tributed  much  to  relegate  Mellan  to  a plane  of  second- 
ary importance,  but  it  comes  very  far  from  justifying 
the  lack  of  recognition  with  which  he  is  now  treated. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  engraver  who,  during  a large 
part  of  the  XVIIth  Century  shared  with  Jacques  Callot 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best-known  artist  in  France, 
should  be  accorded  the  recognition  which  he  deserves. 
No  one  who  can  appreciate  in  an  artist  the  qualities  of 
sincerity,  vivacity,  originality,  solid  draughtsmanship 
and  never  failing  taste  will  fail  to  do  so.  Far  more  strik- 
ing, in  my  mind,  than  the  virtuosity  v/ith  which  he 
handled  an  exaggerated  technique  are  the  distinctively 
French  esprit,  the  spontaneity  and  grace  which  are  so 
often  reflected  in  his  work.  Were  it  only  for  his  sense  of 
form  and  his  power  as  a draughtsman  he  deserves  a 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  XVIIth  Century  artists.  These 
are  plainly  visible  in  his  portraits,  and  constantly  found 
in  his  religious  compositions,  but  if  the  critic  should  need 
greater  conviction  let  him  turn  to  the  original  drawings 
in  pencil,  silver-point  or  chalks  which  have  been  pre- 
served. I am  thinking  particularly  of  the  drawing 
Mellan  made  from  life  of  that  charming  woman  Marie 
Louise  de  Gonzague,  who  became  Queen  of  Poland.  It 
hangs  with  so  many  other  treasures  in  the  Museum  at 
Chantilly.  The  engraving,  delightful  as  it  is,  does  not 
do  full  justice  to  a drawing  which  for  convincing  life- 
likeness,*’subtlety  of  feeling  and  delicacy  of  execution 
reminds  one  of  the  best  drawings  of  Ingres  or  of  the 
Clouets. 

It  was  master  draughtmanship  which  enabled  him  to 
indicate  forms  without  an  outline  and  thereby  secure  so 
much  atmosphere  in  his  work,  and  it  was  an  unusually 
sensitive  feeling  for  decoration  which  enabled  him  to 
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paint  in  such  a high  key,  to  distribute  so  much  luminosity 
in  all  his  shadows,  and  produce  the  diaphanous  effect 
of  such  plates  as  his  Mater  dolorosa,  and  his  Saint  John 
in  the  Desert.  But  these  plates  have  so  much  subtlety 
that  their  full  beauty  is  revealed  only  to  those  who  can 
study  them  with  calm  and  an  unbiased  state  of  mind. 

It  is  as  a portraitist,  however,  that  his  work  is  of  the 
greatest  significance,  for  he  possessed  unusual  talent 
for  characterization.  Furthermore,  nobody  except  Nan- 
teuil  engraved  so  many  heads  after  his  own  drawings 
from  life.  Those  of  Mellan,  at  least  the  great  majority 
of  them,  are  full  of  individuality  and  also  of  that  spark 
of  life  which  is  the  seal  of  the  real  artist.  His  sitters 
were  numerous  and  included  among  them  so  many  of 
the  great  personages  of  the  day,  that  it  is  evident  that, 
just  as  Nanteuil  was  the  peintre  graveur  of  Louis  XIV, 
Claude  Mellan  was  the  peintre  graveur  of  that  monarch’s 
predecessor,  the  melancholy  Louis  XIII,  and  his  prime 
minister  Richelieu. 

II 

We  know  of  only  three  serious  articles  on  Claude 
Mellan.  The  second  of  these  is  the  preface  which  in 
1856  M.  Anatole  de  Montaiglon  wrote  to  his  careful 
Catalogue  of  the  artist’s  work.  This  was  followed  in 
1888  by  a highly  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  engra- 
ver’s ability,  written  for  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  by 
that  critic’s  colleague  and  friend  M.  Louis  Gonse.  Both 
writers  had  the  same  source  of  information.  It  was  the 
collection  of  Notes  on  Mellan  which  that  well-known 
XVnith  Century  collector  and  authoilty  Mariette  had 
read  before  the  Academy,  and  which  was  afterward  pub- 
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lished  as  a part  of  his  Abecedariod’  Mariette’s  ad- 
miration for  the  engraver  must  have  been  quite  a 
special  one  for  he  devotes  far  more  space  to  him  than  to 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  further  supplements  the 
biographical  sketch  with  the  first  serious  attempt  to 
catalogue  his  work. 

Claude  Mellan  was  born  in  1598  in  Abbeville,  a quiet 
little  town  in  Picardy,  situated  between  Boulogne  and 
Amiens,  which  still  preserves  much  of  its  ancient  char- 
acter. His  father  and  brother  earned  a living  by  making 
boilers,  “a  business  which,”  the  biographer  remarks, 
‘ded  naturally,  tho’  by  a devious  path,  to  the  profession 
of  engraving.”  Whether  or  not  this  was  true,  young 
Claude  proved  that  he  did  not  need  to  be  the  son  of  a 
goldsmith  to  feel  attracted  by  that  delicate  art  in  which 
so  many  amateurs  were  then  dabbling,  for  he  gave  his 
family  no  peace  until  he  had  secured  their  permission  to 
go  to  Paris  and  begin  his  apprenticeship.  There  were 
only  two  great  engravers  then,  for  the  Golden  Age  was 
still  in  its  tenderest  infancy;  they  were  Thomas  de  Leu 
and  Leonard  Gaultier.  Which  of  the  two  became  Mel- 
lan’s  first  guide  is  not  known,  but  there  is  much  in  the 
minutious  technique  of  his  first  known  plate,  the  These 
des  religieux  des  Mathurins,  of  1619,  to  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  Leonard  Gaultier. 

At  that  time  — the  portrait  was  already  in  great 
vogue  — - everybody  was  attempting  to  engrave  the  cray- 
ons of  the  Clouets  and  the  Dumonstiers,  and  besides, 
there  were  the  miniatured  little  plates  of  the  Wierixes 
and  Crispin  de  Passe  which  were  enjoying  universal  ad- 
miration. Here  was  an  opening  for  an  engraver  of  real 
ability,  and  nothing  seemed  more  natural  than  that  the 
ambitious  young  Picardian  should  become  the  artist 
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who,  with  reverence  and  consummate  science,  would 
transfer  to  copper,  and  thereby  assure  for  posterity,  the 
large  number  of  exquisite  crayon  portraits  of  the  pre- 
ceding century.  But  here  we  have  the  first  proof  of 
Mellan’s  originality  and  independence.  He  exhibited 
marked  indifference  for  what  was  held  in  such  esteem, 
and  spurned  the  idea  of  becoming  a servile  translator. 
Moreover,  he  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  his  teachers, 
and  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  worked.  He  had  a higher 
idea  of  his  art  than  most  people,  said  he,  and  he  would 
show  the  world  with  what  freedom  copper  could  be  cut, 
if  only  he  could  give  his  powers  a chance  to  develop.  For 
him  the  bracing  influence  he  needed  could  be  found  only 
in  Italy,  the  mecca  of  so  many  venturesome  artists  — 
and  accordingly,  over  the  Alps  he  went. 

He  reached  the  Immortal  City  in  the  beginning  of 
1624,  with  what  emotion  any  one  can  imagine,  who  has 
once  seen  the  keen,  expectant  look  in  the  little  portrait 
he  made  of  himself.  In  Rome  were  teachers  and  pupils 
of  many  nations,  and  the  jovial  little  Frenchman,  brimful 
of  anticipation  and  belief  in  himself,  searched  eagerly  for 
a guiding  spirit.  He  found  it  in  the  Spaniard  Villamena 
whose  greatly  simplified  technique  had  made  much  stir 
among  the  engravers.  Here  was  an  independent  master 
after  his  own  heart. 

From  Villamena  and  the  work  of  Gilles  Sadeler,  who 
greatly  resembled  him,  Mellan  had  learnt  enough  by 
the  end  of  one  year  to  engrave  with  considerable  free- 
dom. He  was  beginning  to  be  considered  a serious  rival 
of  his  master  when  the  latter  suddenly  died.  This  time 
Mellan  knew  on  which  door  to  knock;  it  was  that  of  the 
studio  of  Simon  Vouet,  the  artist  who  has  been  called 
the  father  of  French  painting.  This  was  precisely  the 
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influence  which  Mellan  needed,  for  Vouet  was  a very  se- 
rious artist  ; he  had  a cult  for  perfect  line,  and  a faculty 
for  turning  out  fine  draughtsmen.  He  so  inspired  Mellan 
to  develop  his  powers  that  the  latter  became  known  as 
the  most  industrious  engraver  in  Rome.  His  first  two 
plates  were  after  the  paintings  of  his  master,  the  portrait 
of  Pope  Urban  Fill,  and  the  Death  of  Cleopatra,  two 
notable  achievements,  particularly  if  one  compares 
them  with  the  last  work  he  had  done  in  Paris.  Not 
only  had  he  made  astonishing  progress  — he  had  also 
set  a new  standard  of  simplicity  and  directness.  The 
praise  he  received  for  these  two  plates  encouraged  him 
to  greater  efforts,  and  he  worked  so  assiduously  over 
his  copper  plates  that  he  fell  dangerously  ill.  It  was 
the  devoted  care  of  Joseph  Trullier,  the  physician  of 
the  pope  and  later  of  the  King  of  France,  which  restored 
him  to  health  and  activity.  Mellan  rewarded  him  with 
an  engraved  portrait  which  is  a masterpiece,  and  from 
that  day  he  engraved  only  from  life. 

The  little  plate  of  Trullier  was  the  first  of  his  series  of 
Roman  portraits,  a little  collection  which  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  things  in  the  realm  of  engraving.  We 
know  of  no  one  except  Nanteuil  who  engraved  so  much 
from  life,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  give  Mellan’s  portraits 
very  unusual  interest.  All  of  Morin’s  work  was  repro- 
ductive, and  all  of  the  many  portraits  of  Edelinck  were 
more  or  less  servile  copies  of  the  great  canvases  of  the 
day.  It  is  true  that  Masson,  Van  Schuppen  and  Lenfant 
frequently  engraved  after  their  own  original  drawings, 
but  how  many  of  their  efforts  have  been  crowned  by 
artistic  success?  how  often  did  the  engraver  secure  a 
simple  effect  and  a convincing  likeness?  There  is  a wide 
gulf  between  a Loret  and  a Trullier,  but  then  the  latter 
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was  never  meant  to  look  like  anything  but  a pencil 
drawing,  and  one  which  was  not  the  result  of  thorough 
and  subtle  analysis  of  character  like  Nanteuiks,  but 
simply  a spontaneous,  quick-witted  delineation  of  the 
sitter’s  appearance. 

The  portraits  subsequently  made  by  Mellan  are  dis- 
tinguished by  admirable  regard  for  truth,  refinement 
and  simplicity,  but  those  he  made  in  Rome  seem  par- 
ticularly spontaneous.  That  of  Trullier  is  to  be  espe- 
cially recommended  to  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  What 
vigorous  drawing  there  is  in  this  typically  French  face, 
how  much  color  and  breadth  in  the  chiaroscuro.  As  for 
the  technique  it  is  that  of  a great  master.  The  next 
portrait  Mellan  engraved  was  that  of  Virginia  di  Vezzo, 
the  wife  of  Simon  Vouet  and  herself  a painter.  It  is  a 
‘^gem  of  purest  ray  serene.”  Here  we  have  a proof  of 
the  artist’s  versatility ! There  is  hardly  anything  on  the 
paper,  and  yet  we  have  a face  completely  drawn  and 
modeled,  hair  most  realistically  expressed,  a real  spark 
of  life.  It  is  evident  that  Mellan  wished  to  make  a faith- 
ful reproduction  of  a miniature  made  with  silver-point, 
but  we  also  notice  a very  serious  effort  to  carry  his 
technique  to  its  greatest  possible  simplicity.  There  is 
an  almost  total  absence  of  crosshatching.  The  shaded 
part  of  the  face  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Trullier,  is  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  two  sets  of  strokes,  is  here  done  with 
a single  set  of  distinct  flowing  lines  which  closely  follow 
the  modeling  from  chin  to  forehead.  Only  in  four  little 
spots  of  deepest  shadow  is  there  any  additional  line- 
work.  A marvel  of  tact  and  restraint  is  the  picture  of 
this  little  round-faced  Italian  woman,  and  it  must  have 
pleased  Vouet  greatly  to  be  presented  with  it  just  as  he 
was  leaving  for  France,  where  Louis  XIII  had  called  him. 
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Mellan.  Virginia  di  Vezzo,  Wife  of  Simon  Vouet 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  3%  X 3 inches 
From  the  collection  of  Louis  R.  Metcalfe,  Esq. 
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Two  of  those  religious  subjects  which  were  so  much 
in  vogue  at  that  time  were  then  engraved  by  Mellan 
after  his  own  design.  One  represents  Saint  Frangois  de 
Paule,  and  shows  the  Saint  on  his  knees  before  a cruci- 
fix, in  such  fervent  prayer  that  we  can  all  but  hear  his 
supplication : it  is  a vigorous  piece  of  drawing  and  chiaro- 
scuro. The  other  represents  Saint  Pierre  Nolasque. 
Mariette  admired  this  plate  particularly  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  it  bears  quoting.  ‘‘This  excellent  plate,  ” says  he, 
“must  be  considered  Mellan’s  chef  d' oeuvre  and  be  given 
a place  among  the  finest  achievement  of  the  art  of 
engraving.  The  composition  is  masterly;  in  certain  re- 
spects it  is  in  the  style  of  Vouet,  but  it  has  much  of  the 
spirit  of  Guercino.  Saint  Pierre  Nolasque,  the  founder 
of  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  is  the  subject  of  this 
incomparable  composition.  The  Saint,  weakened  by 
age  and  much  fasting,  is  held  in  the  arms  of  two  angels 
who  carry  him  to  holy  service.  The  arrangement  of 
these  three  figures,  though  varied  in  many  details,  shows 
perfect  balance,  and  presents  a natural  and  lifelike  ap- 
pearance. The  two  angels  are  full  of  animation,  and 
they  fly  rather  than  walk,  while  the  contrasting  attitude 
of  the  Saint  is  still  more  remarkable.  He  is  motionless, 
absorbed  in  prayer  and  quite  oblivious  of  the  miracle 
which  is  taking  place.” 

Here  again  is  observed  the  artist’s  effort  to  secure  the 
greatest  simplicity  of  effect.  There  is  very  little  cross- 
hatching,  and  the  treatment  of  the  niche  in  the  back- 
ground is  done  with  a single  spiral  line.  No  doubt  this 
little  tour-de-force  suggested  to  him  that  extraordinary 
piece  of  virtuosity  of  later  years,  the  Head  of  Christ  on 
the  Sudarium. 

During  1626  and  1627  IMellan  produced  more  por- 
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Mellan.  Saint  Pierre  Nolasque 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  18"/8  X 13V1'  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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traits.  His  frontispiece  to  the  Life  of  Saint  Emiddio, 
bishop  of  Ascoli/’  was  done  with  the  etching  needle.  A 
very  small  edition  was  printed  and  proofs  of  it  are 
practically  unfindable;  even  the  one  in  the  Cabinet 
des  Estampes  is  incomplete.  For  the  poetical  works  of 
Marcello  Giovanetti  he  engraved  after  Vouet  a portrait 
of  a demure  young  Italian  which  ranks  among  his  most 
charming  productions.  To  this  period  also  belong  the 
head  of  J ean  du  Bois,  and  the  vigorously  drawn,  coarse 
face  of  Rafael  Menicucci,  the  buffoon  of  Pope  Urban 
VIII. 

Little  is  known  of  Mellan’s  activity  during  the  three 
following  years,  outside  of  the  twin  plates.  Lot  and  his 
Daughters,  and  Dalila  cutting  Samson’ s Hair,  the  delicate 
little  plate  partly  done  in  stipple  representing  Mary 
Magdalen  in  a grotto,  and  one  of  his  finest  achievements. 
Saint  John  in  the  Desert.  Here  we  have  great  virtuosity 
in  copper  cutting,  and  considerably  more  besides,  for  it 
is  an  uncommonly  good  composition  with  any  amount 
of  atmosphere  and  an  effect  of  light  which  cannot  be 
described.  Against  a background  of  rocks  and  vegeta- 
tion, which  is  all  in  deep  shadow,  the  nude  figure  of  the 
Saint  is  bathed  in  reflected  light;  only  in  a few  spots  does 
the  direct  light  from  above  fall  on  him.  Evidently  there 
were  no  difficulties  for  the  artist,  and  he  secured  an  ad- 
mirable play  of  texture  by  reserving  for  the  bare  figure 
alone  that  modeling  of  long  flowing  lines,  without  cross- 
hatching,  or  hard  edges,  which  was  so  delicate  and  yet 
so  precise.  Nothing  so  ambitious  had  previously  been 
attempted,  and  Mellan  was  everywhere  acclaimed  as  a 
daring  innovator  who  was  to  develop  his  art  along  new 
lines. 

It  was  soon  after  he  had  engraved  Urban  XIIFs  por- 
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trait  after  Bernini  that  Mellan  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Prince  Giustiniani.  This  Maecenas  possessed  a large 
number  of  antique  statues,  and  he  ordered  Mellan  to 
engrave  them  all  for  a work  he  was  compiling  on  the 
subject.  The  Frenchman’s  technique  was  well  suited  to 
the  luminous  effects  of  sculpture  and  these  engravings 
were  generally  admired,  but  even  more  successful  was 
the  portrait  which  the  artist  engraved  of  the  austere- 
looking  nobleman.  It  is  done  with  a crispness  and  a 
brilliance  which  left  little  to  be  desired.  Mariette,  in  his 
‘‘ Abecedario,”  describes  the  beauty  of  the  original  black 
crayon  drawing  which  Mellan  made  from  life,  and  which 
has  since  found  its  way  into  the  Albertina  collection  at 
Vienna. 

The  plate  representing  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  the  papal 
legate  to  the  Court  of  Louis  XIII,  which  appeared  sub- 
sequently, is  a peculiar  little  portrait  which  at  first 
savours  strongly  of  caricature.  When  it  is  compared 
with  Van  Dyke’s  beautiful  portrait  in  the  Uffizi,  the  bald 
skull  and  the  large  cynical  eyes  seem  decidedly  out  of 
drawing.  But  while  I am  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  not 
an  example  of  the  artist’s  most  balanced  draughtsman- 
ship I cannot  help  feeling  that  in  the  expression  of  the 
mouth  and  the  uncanny  animation  of  the  eyes  it  reveals 
a great  deal  of  the  sitter’s  character.  Certainly  it  is  not 
a print  that  one  can  pass  by  in  a hurry.  The  Cardinal 
for  one  was  so  delighted  with  it  that  he  presented  the 
artist  with  a superb  drawing  by  Raphael,  representing 
the  loves  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  which  ever  remained 
Mellan’s  most  treasured  possession. 

The  plates  which  Mellan  engraved  during  his  last 
years  in  Rome  formed  a fitting  climax  to  the  steady  prog- 
ress he  had  been  making  both  as  a portraitist  and  a 
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Mellan.  Saint  John  in  the  Desert 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  15V1>  X lO'/s  inches 
From  the  collection  of  Milton  I.  D.  Einstein,  Esq. 
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technician.  His  drawing  became  more  and  more  precise, 
and  his  modeling  more  and  more  reduced  to  the  bare  es- 
sentials. Above  all  he  infused  greater  vitality  into  his 
heads  and  each  of  his  plates  bore  the  stamp  of  a very 
marked  personality.  After  Girolamo  di  Narni,  the  great 
preacher  and  Vicar  General  of  the  Capucins,  came  the 
misanthropic  looking  Scotch  physician  Henry  Black- 
wood, and  two  noted  French  warriors,  the  Marechal  de 
Toiras,  whom  the  hatred  of  Richelieu  had  long  kept 
away  from  France,  and  the  high  and  mighty  Marechal 
de  Crequi,  due  de  Lesdiguieres,  the  Ambassador  of  France 
to  the  Vatican. 

These  two  plates  are  to  the  period  of  Louis  XIII 
what  Nanteuiks  gorgeous  portraits  of  Turenne  and  the 
Due  de  Bouillon  are  to  that  of  Louis  XIV.  They  are 
strangely  dissimilar,  it  is  true,  and  in  many  respects  do 
not  bear  comparison  with  such  finished  products  as  the 
plates  of  the  master  from  Rheims,  but  as  studies  of 
character  and  living  historical  documents,  they  are  not 
a whit  inferior.  I cannot  imagine  more  expressive  draw- 
ing than  that  of  the  Crequi,  more  esprit  than  in  every  line 
of  the  face  and  detail  of  the  elaborate  costume.  One 
naturally  thinks  of  the  nervous  needle  of  Callot;  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  typically  and  superbly 
Gallic. 

What  is  there  to  say  about  the  little  miniature  por- 
trait of  Mjaria  Vaiani,  pittrice  et  intagliatrice  florentina, 
but  that  it  is  a gem,  one  of  those  convincing  likenesses 
into  which  something  of  the  soul  has  passed  and  which, 
like  some  drawings  by  Ottavio  Leoni,  and  some  of  the 
colored  wax  medallions  of  that  time,  give  one  an  un- 
canny feeling  of  recognition?  Hardly  less  lifelike  is  the 
plate  representing  Girolamo  Frescobaldi,  the  famous  or- 
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ganist  whose  concerts  always  filled  Saint  Peter’s  to  over- 
flowing. 

By  this  time  Mellan’s  reputation  having  crossed  the 
Alps,  a Parisian  print-seller  named  Langlois  urged  him  to 
go  to  England  and  enter  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del for  whom  Hollar,  Lucas  Vosterman  and  several  other 
artists  were  working.  The  invitation  was  not  accepted, 
but  it  must  have  suggested  a change  of  atmosphere  to 
the  Frenchman,  for  in  1635  we  find  him  leaving  Rome 
and  travelling  all  the  way  to  the  aristocratic  little  city 
of  Aix  in  Provence  and  the  home  of  the  great  erudite 
and  collector  Fabri  de  Peiresc. 

It  is  stated  by  Mariette  that  Mellan  had  made  many 
enemies  in  Rome  by  the  insistence  with  which  he  sought 
to  gain  recognition  as  a painter,  and  that  he  was  more 
than  ready  to  leave.  However  true  that  may  be,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  artist  had  got  all  he  had  needed  out 
of  the  Roman  atmosphere,  and  nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  he  should  have  wished  to  visit  a great  celeb- 
rity among  art  lovers.  After  a short  visit  to  the  home  of 
that  interesting  personage  Mellan  visited  Peiresc’ s great 
friend  Gassendi  for  whom  he  engraved  some  plates  rep- 
resenting the  different  phases  of  the  moon,  and  a few 
weeks  later  we  find  him  again  in  the  Immortal  City. 

It  was  during  this  second  visit  that  he  made  the  little 
portrait  of  Maddalena  Corvinia,  a Roman  miniaturist, 
and  that  of  Alphonse  de  Richelieu,  the  archbishop  of 
Lyons  and  brother  of  the  famous  Cardinal,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Rome  on  a special  mission.  Those  two 
plates  and  a portrait  of  himself  were  the  last  which  he 
made  in  Rome,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1657  he  left  the 
Immortal  City  never  to  return.  The  carnival  season  of 
that  year  found  him  again  at  Aix  visiting  de  Peiresc;  it 
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Mellan.  Charles,  duc  de  Lesdiguieres,  Marechal  de  Crequi 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  X 7Yh  inches 
From  the  collection  of  Louis  R.  Metcalfe,  Esq. 
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was  then  that  he  made  the  portraits  of  both  that  savant 
and  his  friend  Gassendi. 

These  are  two  of  Mellan’s  most  important  achieve- 
ments and  they  made  him  famous  throughout  France. 
The  portrait  of  de  Peiresc,  is  a subtle  and  sincere  study 
of  character,  and  represents  the  artist’s  most  serious 
effort  in  portraiture:  besides  it  is  the  first  plate  done  in 
his  grande  maniere,  that  is  with  a total  absence  of  cross- 
hatching.  The  dark  coat  is  completely  modeled  with 
long  sinuous  lines  which  perfectly  logically  and  with  un- 
erring precision  converge  into  the  different  folds.  The 
face  is  tactfully  done  with  the  same  system  of  line  work, 
even  the  veins  on  the  forehead  being  indicated  with  per- 
fect value,  and  the  beard  and  hair  are  expressed  with 
realism  and  yet  with  great  delicacy.  I should  join  the 
critics  in  proclaiming  this  plate  its  author’s  masterpiece 
were  it  not  for  an  imperfection  which,  mysteriously 
enough,  this  gifted  artist  let  creep  into  more  than  one  of 
his  heads.  The  near  eye  is  imperfectly  drawn:  it  is  too 
large  and  besides  not  quite  in  its  right  place.  The  de- 
fect is  not  serious  enough  to  mar  the  likeness,  yet  it 
prevents  this  portrait  from  having  the  rare  perfection  of 
some  of  the  smaller  ones. 

While  not  as  forceful  a piece  of  work,  the  portrait  of 
Gassendi  is  more  correctly  drawn  and  possesses  unusual 
subtlety  and  distinction.  Pierre  Camus,  Eveque  de  Belley, 
is  the  subject  of  a third  plate  which  is  identical  in  com- 
position with  the  two  preceding. 

On  reaching  Paris  Mellan  found  that  his  fame  had 
preceded  him.  His  teacher  Vouet  was  the  first  to  greet 
him  with  a commission,  and  as  a result  we  have  the 
Virgin  with  the  Rose,  a delightful  print  in  which  the 
Christ  child  is  engraved  with  great  delicacy.  It  was 
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Mellan.  Fabri  de  Peiresc 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  8%  X 5%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Boston 
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followed  by  a copy  of  Tintoretto’s  painting,  Rachel  and 
Jacob  at  the  Fountain,  in  which  the  artist  displayed  a 
ynaestria  which  won  him  general  applause.  Never  be- 
fore had  he  attempted  the  translation  of  so  much  color, 
and  it  was  just  like  his  venturesome  spirit  to  begin  with 
the  broad  and  glowing  effects  of  the  Venetian  School. 
The  success  was  by  far  the  most  brilliant  that  had  yet 
crowned  such  an  attempt,  and  his  friends  were  not  sur- 
prised when  after  having  published  an  effective  portrait 
of  Marguerite  d’Etampes  after  Dumonstier,  Mellan  pro- 
duced two  such  remarkable  plates  as  the  one  represent- 
ing Saint  Francis  praying  by  Night  in  a Grotto,  and  that  in 
which  Saint  Bruno  is  shown  in  the  wastes  of  the  Char- 
treuse. Here  again  we  must  pause  and  wonder,  for  every- 
thing about  these  plates  is  admirable.  Their  composition 
is  as  simple  as  that  of  the  Saint  John  but  in  the  matter 
of  intensity  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  tone  they  are  far 
superior  and  a most  eloquent  tribute  to  their  author’s 
power  of  imagination.  One  could  not  ask  for  more  vigor- 
ous drawing,  more  skilful  treatment  of  detail,  greater 
simplicity  of  effect,  more  fearless  handling  of  the  graver. 
For  my  part  I can  never  behold  brilliant  impressions  of 
these  two  prints  without  thinking  of  the  magnificent 
way  in  which  Rubens  used  to  fling  on  the  canvas  his 
abundance  of  fine  pure  color.  It  was  with  such  superior 
copper  cutting  as  this  that  Claude  Mellan  of  Abbeville 
astonished  the  world  of  art  during  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII,  when  Robert  Nanteuil,  the  future 
head  of  the  French  School,  was  only  ten  years  of  age. 
Small  wonder  that  he  should  have  met  with  enthusiastic 
encouragement  by  the  most  influential  patrons  of  art 
and  been  deluged  with  orders 

A letter  from  Gassendi  had  warmly  recommended 
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Mellan.  Saint  Francis  praying  in  the  Grotto 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  17%  X 11%  inches 
From  the  collection  of  Milton  I.  D.  Einstein,  Esq. 
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him  to  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  Paris,  the  pa- 
trician Habert  de  Montmor,  in  whose  sumptuous  resi- 
dence known  as  le  sejour  des  muses  were  wont  to  gather 
the  artistic  and  literary  lights  of  the  day.  This  well- 
known  protector  of  many  a struggling  beginner  commis- 
sioned Mellan  to  engrave  his  portrait  and  that  of  his 
wife,  and  in  due  time  was  presented  with  two  very  re- 
markable plates. 

Among  all  the  portraits  of  men  and  women  which 
have  been  engraved  as  pendants,  few  possess  such  dis- 
tinction as  these.  Of  course  they  are  both  done  in  the 
artist's  grande  manihe,  by  means  of  that  technique 
which  avoided  all  crosshatching  as  a deadly  sin.  The 
portrait  of  Henri- Louis  Habert  de  Montmor  is  the  lowest 
toned  of  all  the  engraver's  works,  the  nobleman's  strong 
and  good-natured  face  framed  by  a mass  of  unruly  curls 
being  drawn  with  great  vigor  and  an  effective  chiaroscuro. 
The  way  in  which  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  rendering 
the  sheen  of  the  rich  black  silk  mantle  is  remarkable, 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  care  this  example 
of  virtuosity  must  have  been  studied  by  the  portrait 
engravers  of  the  following  generation. 

The  portrait  of  Marie  de  Buade-Frontenac,  however,  is 
treated  very  differently.  Here  are  a dazzling  white  skin, 
a white  silk  dress,  a rich  lace  trimming  and  a pearl  neck- 
lace done  with  such  wonderful  delicacy  and  such  in- 
finite tact,  that  while  they  are  completely  rendered, 
there  is  hardly  any  ink  on  the  paper.  There  is  only  one 
black  spot  in  the  picture,  the  little  black  velvet  ribbon 
on  her  bosom,  and  it  produces  the  most  charming  con- 
trast imaginable.  But  admiration  reaches  its  climax 
when  we  examine  the  work  on  the  head.  With  what 
magical  perfection  do  those  graceful  flowing  lines  follow 
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Mellan.  Henri-Louis  Habert  de  Montmor 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  13%  X 9^4  inches 
From  the  collection  of  Louis  R.  Metcalfe,  Esq. 
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the  modeling  of  the  face ! With  what  precision,  and  at  the 
same  time  what  freedom,  is  each  lock  of  hair  done. 
Clearly  there  was  only  Claude  Mellan  who  could  pro- 
duce such  a masterpiece  of  simplicity,  and  the  efforts  of 
his  imitators  were  doomed  to  failure. 

The  engraver  was  by  this  time  so  well  known  that 
orders  for  the  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  persons 
in  France  began  to  rain  on  him.  The  list  of  his  models 
illustrates  an  entire  chapter  of  French  history.  Every- 
where are  the  artist’s  enthusiasm  and  sincerity  apparent. 
His  efforts  were  not  always  crowned  with  unqualified 
success,  and  more  than  once  he  fell  into  that  inexplica- 
l)le  mannerism  of  exaggerating  the  space  between  the 
eyes,  or  lowering  them  too  much  in  the  face.  This  defect 
in  drawing  is  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  the  case  of  the 
portrait  of  Chancellor  Seguier,  which,  were  it  not  for  that, 
would  be  one  of  his  finest  achievements.  After  having 
seen  the  two  convincing  portraits  of  Seguier  which  Nan- 
teuil  made  after  Lebrun,  we  can  hardly  believe  that 
Mellan  did  not  intend  to  caricature  his  model,  al- 
though we  know  too  much  of  the  artist’s  sincerity  to 
doubt  of  his  having  done  this  unconsciously. 

At  every  turn  we  find  Nanteuil’s  famous  models  here 
shown  as  they  looked  in  their  youth.  Here  are  four  de- 
lightful portraits  of  young  boys.  They  represent  the  due 
de  Guise,  the  due  de  Nemours,  Armand  de  Conti  the  brother 
of  Conde,  and  Louis  XIV  at  the  age  of  five.  Nothing 
more  subtle  can  be  imagined  than  these  reproductions 
of  silvery  and  extremely  simple  pencil  drawings.  It 
was  by  not  more  than  caressing  the  copper  plate  with 
the  graver  that  he  could  depict  Anne  of  Austria  and  her 
dazzling  complexion,  and  Marie  de  Gonzague,  Queen  of 
Poland,  so  full  of  that  good  nature  which  IMichel  de 
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Mellan.  Hexriette-Marie  de  Buade-Froxtexac,  Wife  of 
Hexri-Louis  Habert  de  Moxtmor 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  X 91'8  inches 
From  the  collection  of  Louis  R.  Metcalfe,  Esq. 
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Marolles  has  described  in  his  Memoirs.  At  a later  date 
he  made  merely  a thumbnail  sketch  of  that  fascinating 
little  Princess  Henrietta  of  England,  who  married  the 
good-for-nothing  brother  of  Louis  XIII,  and  was  poi- 
soned so  early  in  life.  Further  on  we  have  Mazarin 
shown  as  he  looked  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  France, 
Richelieu  directing  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  Michel  de 
Marolles  and  his  parents;  the  Presidents  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Mo/c  and  Nesmond,  the  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  Dreux 
d'Auhray,  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  Perefixe  de  Beaumont, 
archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Marquis  de  Maisons,  La  Mothe 
le  Payer,  Gabriel  Naude,  Mazarin’s  famous  librarian, 
the  due  de  Montmorency,  who  was  beheaded  by  Riche- 
lieu, the  Greek  Leonard  Philaras,  who  represented  the 
Duke  of  Parma  at  the  court  of  France,  Victor  le  Bou- 
thillier,  archbishop  of  Tours,  and  many  other  personages 
who  were  famous  in  their  time.  They  are  all  drawn  with 
great  science,  and  most  of  them  with  such  sincere  in- 
terest that  there  is  not  one  in  the  entire  collection  which 
does  not  possess  an  unmistakable  spark  of  life.  In  tech- 
nique they  become  more  and  more  transparent  and  light 
in  tone,  until  they  look  almost  like  faded  prints.  One 
portrait  however  stands  out  as  a striking  exception  to 
this  rule:  it  is  that  of  Nicolas  Fouquet,  Surintendant  des 
Finances.  Strange  to  say,  in  this  plate  the  face,  which  is 
wonderfully  drawn  and  bears  every  indication  of  being 
a faithful  likeness,  is  completely  etched  in  the  manner  of 
Morin  and  with  surprising  perfection.  There  is  much 
charm  in  this  portrait  and  its  decorative  setting,  and  we 
fancy  that  it  was  made  soon  after  the  artist’s  return 
to  France.  There  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  which  is 
the  first  state,  the  proof  with  the  inscription  around  the 
oval  border,  or  that  in  which  this  is  left  absolutely  white. 
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Mellan.  Louise-Marie  de  Gonzague,  Queen  of  Poland 
Size  of  original  engraving,  14  X 9^2  inches 
From  the  collection  of  Louis  R.  Metcalfe,  Esq. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  fall  of  the  surintendant  sug- 
gested the  removal  of  all  the  titles  and  offices  he  had 
held  during  his  lengthy  maladministration,  but  it  may 
be  that  the  proof  before  letters  was,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  first  state  after  all.  At  any  rate  this  plate  is 
an  interesting  and  worthy  pendant  to  the  splendid 
Fouquet  of  Nanteuil,  and  that  is  not  saying  little. 

As  might  be  expected,  it  is  his  most  sensational  at- 
tempt at  simplification  of  line  work  for  which  he  is  best 
known.  When  in  1649  he  attempted  to  engrave  one  of 
his  most  beautiful  drawings  representing  the  Head  of 
Christ  on  the  Sudarium  with  one  single  line,  he  reached 
the  nee  plus  ultra  and  faced  difficulties  which  everybody 
considered  insuperable.  But  he  succeeded  so  well  in  his 
tour-de-force  that  it  won  him  international  fame,  and  it 
is  a question  if  any  of  the  XVI I th  Century  engravings 
has  remained  better  known  to  this  day. 

Mariette’s  description  of  this  plate  is  too  satisfactory 
to  pass  by:  ^^Mellan,”  he  says,  “places  the  point  of  his 
graver  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  and  with  that  as  a start- 
ing point  makes  it  describe  a spiral  line  which  continues 
uninterruptedly  in  concentric  revolutions  until  the  en- 
tire plate  has  been  covered.  At  times  he  gives  the  line 
hardly  perceptible  undulations,  and  he  broadens  or 
thins  it  wherever  the  high  lights  and  shaded  portions  of 
the  picture  require  it.  By  this  ingenious  system  he 
makes  it  depict  the  entire  face  of  his  Christ  as  well  as  all 
the  various  other  details  of  the  composition.  The  nose, 
the  eyes,  the  mouth,  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  even  the 
kerchief  on  which  the  holy  countenance  is  imprinted, 
everything  is  brought  out  by  that  single  line.  It  reveals 
even  the  signature  of  the  artist,  and  the  inscription 
Forinatur  unicus  una,  non  alter  which  besides  describing 
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Mellan.  Nicolas  Fouquet 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  13  X 9%  inches 
From  the  collection  of  Louis  R.  Metcalfe,  Esq. 
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the  picture  seems  to  challenge  other  engravers  to  do 
likewise  and  to  predict  that  its  author  will  not  be  im- 
itated. It  was  Michel  de  Marolles,  the  Abbe  de  Villeloin, 
a great  print-collector  and  an  especial  friend  of  Mellan 
who  provided  this  inscription,  and  the  outcome  has 
verified  his  prophecy.  In  fact  Thourneyssen,  Thiboust 
and  several  others  who  attempted  to  accomplish  as 
much  failed  miserably.  Mellan,  however,  decided  not 
to  repeat  such  a performance,  suspecting  that  he  might 
not  succeed  in  any  subject  which  did  not  lend  itself  to 
his  particular  treatment  by  a certain  vagueness  of  out- 
line.’’ 

In  his  catalogue  of  Mellan’s  works,  M.  de  Montaiglon 
states  that  this  plate  was  copied  three  times.  The  first 
time  in  Italy,  by  an  artist  with  an  undecipherable  name, 
who  dedicated  it  to  Prince  Trivulzio,  the  second  time  by 
Dudesert  in  1735;  this  is  the  only  good  copy.  The  third 
copy  was  made  in  England  where  it  was  printed  for 
Robert  Sayer,  53  Fleet  Street. 

Mellan  was  too  versatile,  ambitious  and  active  to 
confine  himself  to  portraits  and  original  religious  com- 
positions. He  produced  a lot  of  illustrations  for  theses 
and  books  until  he  was  asked  to  embellish  the  mag- 
nificent editions  which  were  being  published  by  the 
Royal  printing  press  at  the  Louvre.  In  the  frontis- 
pieces for  the  works  of  Horace,  Virgil  and  the  Bible, 
after  Poussin,  and  a number  of  decorated  initials  and 
tailpieces  of  his  own  invention,  he  exhibited  such  taste 
and  versatility  that  he  was  presented  with  an  apartment 
in  those  famous  galleries  of  the  Louvre  where  in  after 
years  Colbert  lodged  the  entire  French  school  of  en- 
graving. 

Here  Mellan  lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
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Mellan.  The  Sudarium  of  Saint  Veronica 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  17^  X 12^^  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Mellan.  The  Young  Chuist 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  17^2  X 11%  inches 
From  the  collection  of  Milton  I.  D.  Einstein,  Esq. 
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the  ninth  day  of  September,  1688.  He  worked  untir- 
ingly at  his  portraits,  his  saints  and  his  ingenious  tail- 
pieces, without  ever  swerving  from  his  fixed  rule  to 
express  everything  with  distinct  parallel  lines  only. 
Around  him  Nanteuil  and  a score  of  brilliant  engravers 
grew  and  developed  a new  school  in  a different  direction, 
but  the  little  artist  who  had  helped  to  make  Abbeville 
famous  retained  his  independence.  For  him  the  only 
religion  was  the  reductio  ad  simplicissimum.  If  he  ever 
suffered  from  having  lost  his  position  as  a star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  if  it  ever  wounded  his  pride  to  realize 
that  he  had  not  formed  a school,  it  must  have  pleased 
his  vanity  to  realize  how  unable  his  pupils  Ladame,  Pa- 
tigny,  Lenfant,  Daret  and  Bazin  were  to  imitate  him, 
and  that  of  all  his  contemporaries  it  was  only  the  great 
master  from  Rheims  who  was  successful  in  speaking  his 
language. 


IsABEY.  Radoub  d’une  Barque  A Maree  Basse 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  12%  X 9%e  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Samuel  P.  Avery  Collection 
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THE  LITHOGRAPHS  OF  EUGENE  ISABEY 


By  frank  WEITENKAMPF 

Chief  of  the  Prints  Division,  New  York  Public  Library.  Author  of  “ How  to 
Appreciate  Prints,”  “ American  Graphic  Art,”  “ F61ix  Bracquemond : 

An  Etcher  of  Birds,”  “ William  Faithorne,”  etc. 


HE  history  of  artistic  lithography,  though 
covering  a comparatively  short  period,  re- 
cords achievements  of  remarkable  variety; 
particularly  in  the  first  half  of  the  XIXth 
century.  Lithography  was  born  practically  full-fledged. 
Senefelder’s  invention  comprised  all  forms  or  applica- 
tions of  the  art,  excepting,  of  course,  photo-lithography, 
and  the  artists  of  the  early  days  who  took  up  the  process 
rang  the  changes  on  its  fascinating  possibilities,  playing 
its  full  gamut  of  tones  from  the  highest  notes  of  silvery 
gray  to  the  lowest  ones  of  deep,  velvety  black.  Since 
Whistler’s  day  the  light  crayon  stroke  — in  his  case 
evanescent,  almost,  like  the  bloom  on  a butterfly’s  wing 
— seems  to  have  been  most  in  favor.  But  appreciation 
of  the  lyric  tenor  does  not  leave  out  of  sight  the  efforts 
of  the  rich  baritone  or  the  basso  profundo.  In  the  days 
when  the  tendency  ran  to  richness  and  completeness  of 
effect,  among  the  names  of  Daumier,  Gavarni,  Raffet, 
Charlet,  Bonington,  Gericault,  Delacroix,  that  of 
Eugene  Isabey  stands  out  in  a place  by  itself. 

As  one  studies  Isabey’s  work  it  is  borne  in  upon  one 
that  he  was  above  all  a lithographer.  The  exuberance 
of  color  in  his  paintings  is  not,  perhaps,  always  convinc- 
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ing;  their  chromatic  fanfares  may  strike  one  as  having 
at  times  the  exhilarating  blast  of  massed  bugles  rather 
than  the  rich,  full  harmony  of  the  orchestra.  At  all 
events,  his  best  drawings  on  the  stone  are  of  a unity  and 
richness  of  effect  that  are  compelling.  Moreover,  the 
impression  of  completeness  resolves  itself,  on  examina- 
tion, into  completeness  of  effect,  not  of  surface  covered. 
No  finicky  detail  or  dull  regular  covering  of  spaces,  but. 
a rendition  of  quivering  tones,  alive  and  away  from  any 
uniformity  of  surface;  just  as  in  nature  the  dull  gray  sky 
is  mottled  through  the  endless  change  of  movement  and 
delicate  color  gradations. 

The  reputation  of  Isabey  the  painter  rests  quite  as 
much  on  those  grand  interiors,  brave  in  the  colors  and 
flow  of  robes  and  banners  and  decorations,  as  on  his 
marines.  From  his  lithographs  these  pictures  of  pomp 
and  circumstance,  with  their  romantic  aspect  and  melo- 
dramatic expression,  are  lacking,  while  the  sea  is  an 
ever-present  subject,  presented  in  endless  variety.  The 
fact  is  highly  significant.  ‘‘There  are  a hundred  ways,’' 
says  Hediard,  of  loving  the  sea,  “and  a hundred  ways  of 
painting  it.  Isabey  has  brought  into  marine  painting 
quite  his  own  note,  frank  and  new.  He  has  given  us  the 
anecdotal  sea,  the  sea  with  all  the  picturesque,  strange, 
amusing  things  which  are  born  of  it  or  around  it.”  And 
on  this  subject  he  “embroiders  surprising  variations.” 

What  matters  it  that  this  work  is  in  black-and-white? 
It  is  complete  in  its  expression.  Atherton  Curtis,^  prais- 
ing the  Brick  echoue,  a wrecked  vessel  in  a landscape 
‘‘of  utter  desolation,  of  absolute  solitude,”  says  that  it 
is  “the  finest  in  sentiment  of  all  his  drawings  on  stone 

^ Some  Masters  of  Lithography,  by  Atherton  Curtis.  New  York, 
1897. 
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ISABEY.  Brick  £1choue 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  4%  X 7%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


. . . one  of  the  masterpieces  of  lithography  . . . not  a 
sketch  nor  a hasty  drawing,  but  a picture  as  grand  and 
beautiful  as  if  it  had  been  done  in  colour.’’ 

Isabey  began  the  practice  of  lithography  about  1829- 
30,  in  Croquis  par  divers  Artistes  (1830),  and  as  one  of  the 
group  (including  Bonington)  who  furnished  the  illus- 
trations for  the  noteworthy  F oyages  pittoresques  et  roman- 
tiques  dans  Vancienne  France,  brought  out  by  Taylor, 
Nodier,  and  Cailleux.  The  Croquis  are,  frankly,  sketches, 
bits  of  shore  with  beached  boats  and  barrels  and  anchors 
and  what  not.  The  seventeen  drawings  for  the  Taylor 
Voyages,  more  finished,  more  ambitious,  still  do  not  show 
him  at  his  very  best.  But  they  are  marked  by  much 
diversity  of  treatment  and  they  vary  in  merit.  Study  of 
an  Isabey  collection  such  as  the  one  in  the  S.  P.  Avery 
portfolios  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  brings  out 
the  rich  sweep  in  the  quiet  gray  sky  of  Eglise  de  Saint- 
Nectaire,  or  the  Victor  Hugo-like  vein  of  romantic  atti- 
tude in  the  Eglise  Saint-Jean,  Thiers,  and  in  the  Donjon 
de  Polignac,  the  latter  with  a suggestion  of  stage  scenery 
in  the  silhouette-like  flatness  of  the  dark  tower.  These 
prints  of  the  Auvergne  series  picture  hills,  villages,  way- 
side  crosses,  chateaux,  — all  the  various  elements,  nat- 
ural or  of  human  origin,  which  make  up  the  character- 
istic effect  of  the  locality.  But  it  is  all  done,  as  we  are 
told,  without  evidence  of  direct  contact  with  the  scenes 
portrayed,  without  the  ‘Trankness  of  expression”  of  the 
earlier  Croquis.  Good,  honest  lithographs;  “skillfully 
and  carefully  done,”  is  Hediard’s  pat  comment,  “but 
smacking  of  the  made-to-order.”  One’s  respect  for  them 
is  apt  to  increase,  however,  when  they  are  seen  in  the 
volumes  for  which  they  were  executed,  sandwiched  in 
between  drawings  by  others  that  often,  indeed,  serve  as 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8 X 9 % inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


a foil  to  throw  them  into  most  effective  relief.  And  one 
may  trace  in  them,  though  sometimes  faintly,  passages 
which  presage  the  fully  developed  characteristics  of 
later  work. 

‘‘Later”  implies  but  a few  years.  For  the  first  of  the 
two  series,  issued  by  Morlot,  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  interest,  and,  by  all  odds,  his  best  work 
on  the  stone,  appeared  in  1832.  These  Souvenirs  of  1832 
included  Bord  de  Canal,  Vue  de  Caen,  Vue  de  Rouen,  and 
two  Souvenirs  de  Bretagne,  one  upright,  one  horizontal. 
There  is  freedom  in  drawing  in  Vue  de  Rouen,  but  a free- 
dom which  tends  somewhat  to  a woolly  looseness.  What 
saves  the  piece  is  the  delicate  treatment  appearing  in 
the  lightly  crayonned  houses  in  the  background. 

Such  delicacy,  here  and  elsewhere,  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  early  proofs  and  fine  impressions  making  up 
the  remarkable  Isabey  collection  of  Mr.  Atherton  Curtis, 
in  Paris.  There,  too,  I saw  a beautifully  delicate  proof 
of  the  Vue  de  Caen,  — delicate  in  the  background,  that 
is;  the  grassy  bank  in  the  extreme  foreground  is  just 
a bit  fumbling.  Of  that  lithograph  the  late  Germain 
Hediard  wrote  (in  his  monograph  on  Isabey  published 
posthumously  by  Toys  Delteil  in  1906)  that  he  never 
found  a perfectly  satisfactoiy  proof.  “Demi-tints  as 
lightly  touched  as  those  of  the  central  perspective,”  said 
he,  “inevitably  had  to  lose  something  of  their  luminous 
variety  under  the  acid  and  roller.  The  lightly  inked 
proofs  (and  they  are  yet  the  best)  are  weak  in  this  spot, 
and  the  more  heavily  inked  ones  are  muddy;  all  inspire 
the  regret  for  something  which  the  artist  had  put  into 
his  work  and  which  we  do  not  find  there.”  The  upright 
{en  hauteur)  Brittany  piece,  apparently  something  of  an 
experiment  in  processes,  may  be  put  aside  for  the 
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IsABEY.  Souvenir  de  Bretagne 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  7%  X 9^4  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


moment.  The  horizontal  {au  largeur)  one,  done  in  crayon 
and  powdered  crayon,  shows  the  interior  of  some  port  of 
a city,  probably  imaginary.  Over  all,  “a  spring  sky, 
completing  a print  which  one  can  reproach  with  but  one 
thing,  — that  it  is  too  much  a print  and  not  enough  a 
painter’s  sketch.”  There  is,  in  truth,  a workmanlike 
evenness  of  effect  that  dulls  it  somewhat  beside  the 
variety  of  the  Rouen  and  Caen  views.  It  is  just  possible 
that  this  effect  of  a certain  gray  uniformity  may  have 
been  somewhat  intensified  by  poor  printing  in  the  only 
impression  I have  been  able  to  see,  the  one  in  New  York. 
That  is  a third  state,  grayish,  colorless,  muddy,  if  you 
will,  but  the  white-gray  sky  scores  its  point  with  quiet 
insistence. 

After  this  series  came  the  still  more  important  one  of 
the  Six  Marines  (1833),  which  constitutes  the  high- 
water-mark  of  Isabey’s  graphic  achievement.  It  in- 
cluded Maree  Basse,  Souvenir  de  Saint-V alery  sur  Somme 
(which  two  Mr.  Curtis  pronounces  the  least  interesting 
of  the  series),  Radouh  d’une  Barque  a Maree  Basse,  Inte- 
rieur  d’un  Port,  Environs  de  Dieppe,  Retour  au  Port  (the 
smaller  one).  In  these  six  drawings  both  Isabey’s  tech- 
nical mastery  and  the  salient  characteristics  of  his  atti- 
tude toward  his  subject,  are  evidenced  in  a. remarkable 
manner.  They  should  be  seen  in  impressions  bearing 
Morlot’s  address  and  stamp. 

What  becomes  most  apparent  on  closer  study  is  his 
delicacy,  his  subtlety,  beyond  and  beneath  the  more 
immediately  apparent  richness  and  bravura  which  we 
know  in  his  paintings,  and  of  which  enough  appears  here 
to  make  its  emphasis  and  contrast.  The  word  delicacy 
has  already  been  transferred  several  times  from  my 
notes  to  the  present  writing.  Of  course,  no  hint  of  feeble- 
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IsABEY.  Souvenir  de  Bretagne 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  10%  X 7%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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ness  is  intended ; there  is  implied  a delicacy  of  touch  and 
effect  in  strong  contrast  to  the  richness  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  him,  and  echoing  the  tenderness  and 
restraint  of  nature’s  effects. 

Environs  de  Dieppe,  most  of  all,  perhaps,  is  a bit  of 
bravura,  yet,  as  one  critic  puts  it,  there  is  something 
really  ‘^seen”  in  it,  in  “these  high  rocky  walls,  of  which 
all  the  anfractuosities  stand  out,  underlined  by  the  pale 
clearness  of  a sky  in  fury.”  Isabey  had  an  undoubted 
eye  for  dramatic  effect,  — he  showed  that  notably  in  his 
Brick  echoue,  already  referred  to.  But  that  does  not 
imply  staginess.  “He  . . . could  not,”  says  Curtis 
(writing  of  the  Environs  de  Dieppe),  “be  a slavish  realist, 
because  the  romantic  side  of  his  genius  was  too  strong. 
...  In  the  picture  now  before  us  he  has  exaggerated 
the  depth  of  the  shadows  in  order  to  accentuate  certain 
parts  of  the  picture.  . . . He  knew  instinctively  where 
his  accents  should  come  to  produce  a harmonious 
whole.  . . .” 

The  absence  of  melodramatics,  of  playing  with  effects, 
is  even  more  noticeable  in  Retour  au  Port  (which  he  later 
repeated  on  a larger  scale,  with  variations).  This  sail- 
boat straining  before  the  wind  through  a choppy  sea, 
with  a grayish  lightness  in  sky  and  water,  holds  us  by 
effects  apparently  simple,  and  yet  subtle.  No  strong, 
violent  accents,  but  an  irresistible  feeling  of  movement, 
of  moisture-laden  air,  of  pull  and  strain  between  ele- 
ments and  boat.  A little  masterpiece.  It  is  the  most 
conspicuous  example,  in  Isabey’s  work,  of  that  restraint 
which  finds  accents,  not  over-emphasis,  the  means  of 
unobtrusively  strong  effectiveness. 

The  ability  to  see  and  render  the  tenderness  of  tones 
and  colors  is  brought  into  strong  relief  in  a plate  such  as 
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IsABEY.  Environs  de  Dieppe 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8%  X ID/io  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Samuel  P.  Avery  Collection 


Radoub  d’une  Barque  d Maree  Basse,  in  which  the  particu- 
larly inky  shadows  are  associated  with  a rich  yet  delicate 
treatment  of  sky.  This  Radoub  (the  nearest  approach  to 
melodramatics  in  the  series)  the  Dieppe,  and  the  Souvenir 
de  Saint-V alery  sur  Somme  are  the  sombre  ones  of  the 
six.  The  Saint-V  alery , in  which  the  beached  vessel  — 
subject  beloved  of  Isabey  — raises  its  round  bulk,  seen 
end  on,  in  a black  spot  filling  a large  centre  of  the  pic- 
ture, does  not  hold  our  interest  too  strongly.  More  so 
the  Interieur  d’un  Port,  with  its  distant  buildings  some- 
how suggestive  of  those  in  Bonington’s  Rue  du  Gros 
Horloge.  Rich  and  definitely  com.posed,  though  the 
facture,  the  “make,”  is  a bit  prominent,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  recurrence  of  certain  features  of  which 
Isabey  was  evidently  fond,  notably  the  reflection  of  the 
boats  in  very  shallow  water.  This  feeling  does  not  arise, 
despite  the  presence  of  such  features,  at  sight  of  Maree 
Basse.  The  lithograph  of  this  title,  in  the  series  of  Six 
Marines,  is  the  larger  one,  that  with  the  large,  white, 
square-hewn  stone,  with  a ring  attached  to  its  top,  in 
the  foreground.  This  drawing  is  of  particular  interest, 
simple  enough  in  subject,  yet  of  a subtle  charm.  The 
beached  boats,  the  stone  reflected  in  the  wet  sand, 
the  silvery  gray  of  the  sky,  all  of  this  makes  a com- 
position so  natural  as  to  seem  a matter  of  course,  and 
yet  of  a mingled  brilliancy  and  delicacy  in  effect  that 
speak  of  a remarkable  artistic  tact,  a gratifying  exer- 
cise of  the  virtue  of  appropriateness.  Hediard,  point- 
ing out  that  in  the  oblong  Souvenir  de  Bretagne  “the 
real  object  was  to  express  a certain  burst  of  light  on  the 
picturesque  disorder  of  a quay,”  says  that  in  the  In- 
terieur d’un  Port  “it  is  unbridled,  invades  everything; 
one  no  longer  sees  anything  else.  The  same  light  plays 
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IsABEY.  Interieur  d’un  Port 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  12^1>  X 9%  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library,  Samuel  P.  Avery  Collection 
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a still  more  important  role  in  Maree  Basse.  . . . The 
picture  is  complete,  of  an  admirable  brilliancy,  of  a 
subtle  charm.  ...  A consummate  art  has  placed  the  big 
boat,  so  black  and  so  enormous,  and  beside  it,  also  laid 
on  its  side,  a smaller  vessel,  full  of  cordage.  The  frank 
gray  of  the  sand  where  the  water  trickles,  is  opposed 
marvelously  to  the  lighter  grays  of  the  vast  variegated 
sky;  an  extraordinary  impression  of  solitude  and  extent 
is  thus  produced.’’  One  may  pass  to  details,  and  enjoy, 
for  example,  the  unobtrusive  statement  of  values  and 
contrasts  in  the  stone  relieved,  not  against  a dark  back- 
ground, but  against  a light  gray  sand,  with  the  accents 
of  a few  black  notes  in  ring,  spade,  etc. 

One  recalls  also  the  Barque  se  hdlant  sur  une  Bouee 
(not  of  this  series),  with  the  remarkable  translucency  of 
its  water;  or  the  Bateau  de  Pecheurs  en  Bade,  with  its  re- 
flection under  the  sail,  a wonderful  bit  of  color  and  light. 
The  fact  that  the  two  last-named  were  seen  by  the  writer 
only  in  the  Curtis  collection,  already  referred  to,^  recalls 
the  delight  of  a quiet  hour  in  May,  1914,  spent  over 
these  portfolios,  with  opportunities  to  see  unusual  im- 
pressions, sufficiently  indicated  by  extracts  from  my 
notebooks,  such  as  “Grotte  dans  la  Falaise,  only  impres- 
sion known,”  Souvenir  de  St.  Valery,  trial  proof,  unfin- 
ished,” “Les  deux  Chaumieres,  pen-and-ink,  two  states.” 
Later,  as  a sort  of  ^‘dot  on  the  i,”  came  a look  at  a slight 
pencil  sketch  by  Isabey,  in  the  portfolios  of  Eugene 
Bejot,  the  etcher,  of  a freedom  and  definite  richness  not 
quite  felt  in  his  paintings,  and  another,  a windmill,  set 
down  with  absolute  and  charming  sureness.  There,  too, 
under  M.  Bejot’s  enthusiastic  guidance,  one  may  run 

^ There  is  an  impression  of  Barque  se  hdlant  sur  une  Bouee  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
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IsABEY.  Barque  se  halant  sur  une  Bouee 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9^8  X 14  inches 
In  the  IMuseum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


over  a hundred  or  so  drawings  by  that  interesting  art- 
ist, Adolphe  Hervier,  ‘‘pupil  of  Isabey,  but  at  the  same 
time  well  freed  from  the  romanticism  of  Isabey,”  says 
our  guide.  But,  really,  this  is  almost  d propos  de  hottes, 
and  the  “muttons”  are  awaiting  our  return. 

“Together,”  says  Hediard  of  this  series  of  1833,  “the 
six  subjects  form  a sort  of  encyclopedia  of  what  one  sees 
of  a fishing  port  on  the  shore  of  the  English  Channel.” - 

There  are  likewise  a number  of  isolated  pieces,  of  in- 
spiration similar  to  that  of  this  series  of  six,  or  of  the 
Souvenirs.  But  they  are  unequal  in  importance. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  hey-day  of 
artistic  lithography.  This  autographic  art,  rendering 
the  artist’s  work  absolutely  and  directly,  without  the 
intervention  of  a craftsman-engraver,  was  seized  upon 
by  various  draughtsmen  of  distinction,  and  its  rich 
resources  were  being  exploited. 

The  element  of  technical  possibilities  also  played  its 
part.  “At  that  moment,”  says  Hediard,  “processes 
more  expeditious  than  the  pure  crayon  keenly  preoccu- 
pied the  printers.  The  stump,  wash,  what  was  called 
‘mezzotinting,’  were  the  objects  of  active  research. 
The  Societe  Encouragement  pour  V Industrie  Nationale 
had  put  the  matter  into  competition.  Between  Motte 
and  Lemercier  there  was  a sort  of  contest  on  this  field. 
Receipts  were  made,  and  artists  of  renown  were  at  once 
set  to  experimenting  with  them ; priority  was  established 
and  albums  were  published  expressly  in  order  to  bring 
the  results  obtained  before  the  public.”  Isabey,  who 
had  perfect  control  of  the  medium,  experimented  in 
both  lithotint  and  mezzotint;  developing  mezzotint,  as 
Mr.  Curtis  tells  us,  beyond  the  point  where  it  was  car- 
ried by  any  of  the  other  great  lithographers.  His  most 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8i/^  X llVi  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


successful  essay  in  this  manner  is  Maree  Basse,  the  small 
drawing  of  that  name,  headed  Premier  Essai  fait  a la 
Maniere  Noire  par  Isabey,  Nov.  1831.  It  represents  two 
beached  boats,  under  a lowering  sky,  in  the  dull  light  of 
which  reflections  are  cast  in  the  film  of  water  left  by  the 
receding  waves.  It  has  the  effect  of  a wash  drawing  or  a 
light  oil  sketch,  the  slope  to  the  right  of  the  big  boat 
particularly  with  the  ‘^feeP’  of  brush  work  slapped  on. 
This  heavy  accent  contrasts  strongly  with  the  lightness 
and  foaminess  of  the  central  line  of  waves  advancing  on 
the  nearer  boat.  ‘‘In  the  upright  Souvenir  de  Bretagne^’ 
quoting  Hediard  again,  “there  is  a little  of  everything: 
stump,  pen,  crayon.  The  entire  work  of  Isabey  does  not 
include  a more  ‘tormented’  piece.”  (Good  word,  that, 
“tormented,”  — teased,  worked  up,  touched  and  re- 
touched.) “The  effect  of  the  drawing  appears  to  have 
been  forgotten,  each  part  taking  on,  for  itself,  an  interest 
of  pure  execution.”  The  Auvergne  series  had  been 
done  mainly  in  pure  crayon  and  some  white  scratching. 
For  Bateau  de  Pecheur  en  Rade,  again,  powdered  crayon 
was  the  medium.  And,  returning  to  my  notes  made 
while  looking  over  the  Curtis  portfolios,  we  have  a mix- 
ing of  crayon  and  stump  in  Marine  a la  Balise,  and  the 
peculiar  technique  of  Embouchure  de  Riviere,  with  its 
dotted  sky  and  varied  color  effects.  In  the  best  of 
Isabey’s  work  on  the  stone,  all  this  experimentative 
bent  became  a means,  not  an  end. 

A final  quotation  from  the  one  who,  with  Atherton 
Curtis,  has  best  analyzed  the  work  of  Isabey;  the  late 
Germain  Hediard:  “He  has  an  incomparable  brio  of 
execution.  No  professional  lithographer  has  litho- 
graphed better  than  he,  nor  drawn  more  surely  on  all 
the  resources  of  the  medium.  Ordinarily  he  limits  him- 
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ISABEY,  Maree  Basse 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6 X 8^^  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


IsABEY.  Maree  Basse 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  12%  X 9%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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self  to  the  employment  of  the  simplest  means.  But  we 
have  seen  him  at  need  experimenting  according  to 
all  the  receipts,  and  acquitting  himself  triumphantly. 
Whatever  the  process  he  uses,  he  causes  it  always  to 
yield  that  glittering,  iridescent,  nacreous  light  which  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  those  grey  whites  as  vivid  as  pure 
whites,  that  coloring,  a little  artificial,  but  so  distin- 
guished, which,  as  a painter,  he  spread  like  a charm  over 
his  canvases  and  his  water-colors.  No  one  before  him, 
not  even  Bonington,  whose  merit  is  due  to  other  causes, 
gives  proof  of  this  supreme  skill;  no  one  since  has  re- 
found his  secret.  He  was  the  virtuoso  of  lithography.’^ 


Rossetti.  Sir  G.\l.\h.\d 

“ Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I ride; 

I hear  a voice,  but  none  are  there; 

The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide, 
The  tapers  burning  fair.” 

Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  wood-engraving 
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DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI,  ILLUSTRATOR 


By  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY 

Author  of  “ The  Rossettis,”  “ The  Art  of  William  Blake,”  “ William  Blake, 
and  his  Water-Color  Drawings  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,” 

Art  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 


N writing  of  Rossetti  as  an  illustrator,  it  is 
difficult  to  discriminate  his  production.  His 
mind  was  so  literary  in  its  interests  that 
literature  promptly  summoned  images  before 
his  inner  vision,  while  the  natural  world  failed  to  take 
pictorial  shape  for  him.  No  one  who  has  followed  the 
history  of  his  Pre-Raphaelite  struggles  over  the  early 
picture.  Found,  can  help  seeing  that  the  careful  copy- 
ing of  nature,  difficult  for  most  students  except  the  dul- 
lards, was  for  him  a sheer  impossibility.  Calves  de- 
clined to  stand  still  and  brick  walls  insisted  upon  having 
perspectives.  Yet  that  picture  in  its  present  state  is  all 
compact  of  poetic  truths  and  subtleties  of  observation. 
Whatever  the  artist  could  have  put  into  a poem  he  put 
into  his  painting,  and  the  poignancy  of  its  appeal  is  due 
to  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  felt  by  him  and  conveyed 
to  us  in  spite  of  the  dallying  by  the  way  with  sprigs  of 
flowers  and  the  texture  of  moss.  The  actual  world  was 
of  very  little  importance  to  Rossetti  except  as  it  helped 
toward  symbolizing  an  emotion,  and  just  this  deep- 
rooted  indifference  to  all  that  does  n’t  matter  in  art  is 
what  saved  him  from  the  fate  that  lay  in  ambush  for 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  School. 
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Likeness  seemed  to  him  to  matter,  however,  and 
whatever  liberties  one  finds  him  to  have  taken  with  the 
archaeological  detail  of  his  mediaeval  motives,  or  with 
the  realistic  detail  of  his  modern  subjects,  he  keeps  to 
his  model  in  those  characteristics  that  differentiate 
one  face  from  all  others.  He  and  Burne-Jones  alike  have 
been  accused  of  creating  a type  from  which  they  never 
departed  and  which  was  more  or  less  imaginary.  In. 
the  case  of  Rossetti  the  type  easily  can  be  discovered 
in  the  two  or  three  individuals  whose  physiognomies  he 
repeated  over  and  again  in  his  drawings  and  paintings, 
but  who  could  not  be  mistaken  for  one  another.  This 
tendency  to  choose  a type  that  pleased  him,  and  to 
restrict  his  art  to  the  illustration  of  its  significant  traits, 
is  seen  as  much  in  his  drawings  for  the  works  of  others 
as  in  his  original  motives.  He  never  was  at  the  disposal 
of  all  kinds  of  literature.  By  nature  he  was  a specialist, 
and  his  specialty  in  literature  was  romance  in  that  sense 
of  the  word  which  suggests  the  constant  intimation  of 
the  unseen  in  the  visible  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  pilgrimage  of  his  mind 
from  one  shrine  to  another  during  a youth  as  ardent  and 
inspiring  as  it  was  desultory.  His  early  thoughts  were 
tinged  by  the  mysticism  and  religious  sentiment  pre- 
vailing in  his  family  circle.  Although  his  abounding 
animal  spirits  and  joyous  use  of  the  vernacular,  re- 
vealed in  the  letters  and  diaries  of  the  period,  proclaim 
a robust  antagonism  to  sentimentality,  a fine  strain  of 
spiritual  feeling  can  be  traced  in  all  the  work  of  his 
young  manhood.  His  discriminations  were  all  against 
the  classic.  Keats  was  in  the  air,  and  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  his  blithe  thought  with  its  delicately  classic 
tendency,  awakened  quick  response  in  the  minds  of  all 
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Rossetti.  Genevieve 

Size  of  the  original  pen-and-ink  drawing,  lQi/4  X 5i/l>  inches 
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the  young  Pre-Raphaelites,  but  Rossetti  found  him  more 
difficult  to  interpret  than  the  deeply  romantic  Coleridge 
or  the  lustier  Browning.  A little  drawing  for  Coleridge’s 
‘‘Genevieve”  has  all  the  charm  that  was  Rossetti.  The 
musician  with  bent  head,  strumming,  very  softly,  one 
is  made  to  feel,  at  his  lute;  the  lady  posed  as  in  a Gothic 
window,  all  the  lines  of  her  slender  figure  conforming  to 
the  upward  sweep  of  the  arch,  the  statue  of  the  tall 
knight  praying,  some  low  trees,  some  birds  flitting,  small 
tufts  of  grass,  everything  in  outline  as  tender  and  sensi- 
tive as  the  girlish  form  which  is  the  keynote  of  the  design 
and  hints  the  faint  ecstasy  of  young  love.  Rossetti  sat 
up  all  of  an  August  night  to  draw  this  exquisite  little 
picture,  and  it  is  more  moving  than  many  a painting  of 
his  later  years. 

Drawings  for  Poe,  for  Goethe,  for  “Morte  d’Arthur,” 
for  Browning  and  Shakespeare  and  Dante  follow  in  rapid 
succession.  Rossetti’s  comment  on  a sketch  made  for 
“Hamlet”  is  illuminating.  He  expects  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject, he  says,  so  as  “to  embody  and  symbolize  the  play 
without  obtrusiveness  or  interference  with  the  subject 
as  a subject.”  The  composition  in  its  dignity  and  sim- 
plicity of  line  lends  an  effect  of  grandeur  to  the  scene, 
that  in  which  Hamlet  is  uttering  the  speech  which  ends, 
“What  should  such  fellows  as  I do  crawling  between 
earth  and  heaven?”  Ophelia  is  seated  on  a carved 
bench,  offering  Hamlet  the  gifts  he  has  made  her,  and 
turning  her  head  away  from  him  as  she  holds  them  out 
to  him.  Hamlet  stands  with  his  arms  wide-stretched  on 
a carved  ledge,  half  kneeling,  and  looking  at  Ophelia. 
Every  inch  of  the  design  is  filled  with  interesting  and 
appropriate  detail  that  neither  interrupts  nor  diminishes 
the  emotional  significance  of  the  two  figures.  The 
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Rossetti.  H.\mlet  and  Ophelia 
Size  of  the  original  drawing  (in  pen  and  ink),  12Ys  X 10^2  inches 
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sculptured  seat  at  the  left  of  the  composition  is  en- 
riched with  elaborate  relief,  the  tree  of  knowledge,  en- 
circled by  a crowned  serpent,  and  guarded  by  two  angels 
with  uplifted  swords.  On  the  upturned  miserere  seat 
below  is  a carved  version  of  the  story  of  Uzzah  falling 
dead  after  touching  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  A little 
crucifix  is  shown  in  a niche  at  Ophelia’s  right.  One  of 
Hamlet’s  hands  touches  the  blossoming  branches  of  a 
rose-tree  in  its  tub.  The  pattern  of  Ophelia’s  robe,  the 
ornament  of  the  bench  on  which  she  is  seated,  the  pat- 
tern of  the  tiled  floor  and  that  of  the  arras,  the  capitals 
of  the  columns  on  either  side  of  the  arched  openings,  all 
are  considered  in  the  patient  spirit  of  the  Primitives 
from  whom  Rossetti  had  gained  his  inspiration,  pres- 
ently to  be  relinquished  for  a more  intimately  personal 
manner  of  working.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
drawing  with  that  made  for  Browning’s  poem  “The 
Laboratory.”  The  conception  of  Hamlet  as  “embodied 
and  symbolized”  by  Rossetti,  suggests  as  the  play  does 
an  interior  mood  opposed  to  action,  filled  with  contradic- 
tory emotions,  an  infirmity  of  will  and  a distress  of 
mind.  The  drawing  of  Browning’s  revengeful  woman 
seeking  from  a chemist  poison  for  her  rival,  embodies  a 
directly  opposite  mood.  A concentrated  hate  and  an 
intensity  of  purpose  breathe  from  the  woman’s  aspect. 
The  gesture,  pose,  and  facial  expression  play  into  one 
emotional  effect,  and  convey  the  underlying  idea  of  the 
poem.  The  furnishings  of  the  laboratory  are  as  simple 
and  matter-of-fact  as  those  of  the  Danish  palace  are 
elaborate,  but  they  are  no  less  a part  of  the  picture’s 
message.  Rossetti’s  natural  sense  of  composition  leads 
him  in  this  instance  to  repeat  the  redundant  outline  of 
the  woman’s  figure  in  the  curves  of  the  retort  bulbs  and 
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the  ample  linear  sweep  of  the  armchair  from  which  she 
has  risen.  The  pattern  is  free  and  large  in  contrast  with 
that  of  the  Hamlet  drawing,  where  the  emotion  is  atten- 
uated and  interrupted.  The  fact  that  in  all  probability 
Rossetti  followed  his  instinct  in  such  things  rather  than 
a closely  worked-out  plan  is  only  a proof  the  more  of 
his  fitness  to  illustrate  an  idea  with  which  he  was  sym- 
pathetic. Apparently  the  just  design  came  promptly  to 
his  mind  in  its  integral  character,  and  the  difficulties  that 
frequently  delayed  its  execution  were  difficulties  of  hand 
and  not  of  brain. 

The  year  1855  saw  Rossetti’s  first  work  for  the  wood- 
engraver,  who  at  that  time  served  as  bridge  between 
artist  and  public.  With  his  drawing  for  a poem  ‘‘  The 
Maids  of  Elfen-Mere,”  in  William  Allingham’s  ^‘Day 
and  Night  Songs,”  in  the  volume  entitled,  ^^The  Mu- 
sic Master,”  he  came  into  the  position  peculiar  to  the 
illustrator  by  whom  an  idea  conceived  by  another  is 
given  a fresh  interpretation,  and  who  in  turn  must  sub- 
mit his  own  interpretative  idea  to  the  artist  who  makes 
the  woodblock.  He  went  about  his  drawing  with  his 
usual  independence  of  limitations,  making  his  first 
sketch  on  the  block  without  reversing  the  action,  so  that, 
printed,  the  figures  would  be  left-handed.  From  the 
wood-engraver’s  point  of  view,  the  drawing  was  not  a 
success  in^  any  direction.  Dalziel,  who  engraved  it, 
writes  concerning  it  that  it  was  “a  remarkable  example 
of  the  artist  being  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
necessary  requirements  in  making  a drawing  for  the  en- 
graver’s purposes.  In  this  Rossetti  made  use  of  wash, 
pencil,  coloured  chalk,  and  pen  and  ink,  producing  a 
very  nice  effect,  but  the  engraved  reproduction  of  this 
many-tinted  drawing,  reduced  to  the  stern  reality  of 
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black  and  white  by  printer’s  ink,  failed  to  satisfy 
him.” 

This  is  quite  a mild  statement  of  the  condition  of 
mind  into  which  Rossetti  was  thrown  by  Dalziel’s  ef- 
fort. He  writes  to  Allingham  confessing  to  a share  in  the 
responsibility,  but  is  definite  as  to  the  wood-engraver’s 
sins:  ‘‘That  woodblock!  Dalziel  has  made  such  an  in- 
credible mull  of  it  in  the  cutting  that  it  cannot  possibly 
appear.  The  fault,  however,  is  no  doubt  in  great  meas- 
ure mine  — not  of  deficient  care,  for  I took  the  very 
greatest,  but  of  over-elaboration  of  parts,  perplexing 
them  for  the  engraver.  However,  some  of  the  fault  is 
his,  too,  as  he  has  not  always  followed  my  lines,  but 
a rather  stupid  preconceived  notion  of  his  about  in- 
tended ‘severity’  in  the  design,  which  has  resulted  in  an 
engraving  as  hard  as  a nail,  and  yet  flabby  and  vapid  to 
the  last  degree.”  Poor  Rossetti  had  taken  pains  to  show 
his  design  to  a friend  initiated  in  the  technical  require- 
ments of  wood-engraving,  before  sending  it  to  Dalziel, 
and  had  been  assured  that  it  was  of  unusual  fitness  for 
its  purpose.  Allingham  seems  to  have  cheered  him  up 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  we  find  him  admitting  that 
something  might  be  done  to  improve  it,  “by  cutting 
out  lines,  by  which  means  the  human  character  might 
be  partially  substituted  for  the  oyster  and  goldfish  cast 
of  features,  and  other  desirable  changes  effected.”  As 
it  came  out  in  the  book  (Rossetti  promptly  removing  it 
from  his  own  copy)  it  has  a clear  charm.  Burne-Jones 
found  it  “ the  most  beautiful  drawing  for  an  illustra- 
tion” that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  Lady  Burne-Jones 
says  that  she  could  lay  her  finger  on  her  husband’s 
early  work  and  say:  ‘^This  was  done  before  and  this 
after  he  had  seen  ‘ The  Maids  of  Elfen-Mere.’  ” 
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Rossetti.  The  IMaids  of  Elfen-Mere 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  wood-engraving 
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Shortly  after  the  drawing  for  ‘‘The  Maids’’  Rossetti 
was  asked  to  do  several  of  the  illustrations  for  Moxon’s 
edition  of  Tennyson.  These  also  were  to  be  woodcuts 
and  Rossetti  decided  upon  subjects  “where  one  could 
allegorize  on  one’s  own  hook,  on  the  subject  of  the  poem 
without  killing  for  one’s  self  and  every  one  a distinct  idea 
of  the  poet’s.”  “The  Vision  of  Sin”  and  “The  Palace  of 
Art”  would  do,  he  thought,  and  finally  produced  five 
designs,  two  for  “The  Palace  of  Art,”  and  one  each  for 
“The  Lady  of  Shalott,”  “Sir  Galahad,”  and  “Mariana 
in  the  South.”  His  brother  says:  “He  took  great  pains 
with  them,  but  as  what  he  wrought  at  was  always  some- 
thing which  informed  and  glowed  in  his  mind,  he  was 
not  more  tribulated  by  these  than  by  other  drawings. 
It  must  be  said  also  that  himself  only,  and  not  Tennyson 
was  his  guide.  He  drew  just  what  he  chose,  taking  from 
his  author’s  text  nothing  more  than  a hint  and  an  op- 
portunity.” 

Nevertheless,  this  hint  and  opportunity  are  strictly 
within  the  outline  of  the  text.  Even  the  illustration 
to  the  Saint  Cecily  stanza  in  “The  Palace  of  Art,”  al- 
though Tennyson  professed  to  be  and  doubtless  was 
puzzled  by  it,  scrupulously  embodies  the  imagery  of 
the  lines : — 

“Or  in  a clear-wall’d  city  on  the  sea, 

Near  gilded  organ-pipes,  her  hair 
Wound  with  white  roses,  slept  Saint  Cecily; 

An  angel  look’d  at  her.” 

Mr.  Layard,  in  “Tennyson  and  his  Pre-Raphaelite 
Illustrators,”  holds  the  contrary  opinion  and  says  that 
Rossetti  in  these  illustrations  “has  not  hesitated  to 
contradict  the  text.”  He  sees  the  angel  in  the  drawing 
for  St.  Cecily  as  “a  great  voluptuous  human  being,  not 
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Rossetti.  Saint  Cecily 

“Or  in  a clear-wall’d  city  on  the  sea, 

Near  gilded  organ-pipes,  her  hair 
Wound  with  white  roses,  slept  Saint  Cecily; 
An  angel  look’d  at  her.’’ 

Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  wood-engraving 
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merely  kissing  (a  sufficient  incongruity  in  itself)  but 
seemingly  munching  the  fair  face  of  the  lovely  martyr.” 
I have  elsewhere  explained  that  this  impression  must 
have  been  clue  to  careless  looking  on  the  part  of  the 
critic,  combined  with  crude  cutting  on  the  part  of  the 
engraver.  The  complaint  also  has  been  made  of  a too 
elaborate  detail  in  the  background  of  the  design,  but 
this  again  seems  to  be  quite  unfounded,  the  character  of 
the  detail  suggesting  most  appropriately  the  tapestry 
with  which  the  walls  of  the  Palace  were  supposed  to  be 
hung  and  upon  which  the  poet  embroidered  the  im- 
agined pictures.  In  fact  Rossetti,  unlike  his  dissatisfied 
critic,  has  taken  into  consideration  not  merely  the  four 
lines  apportioned  to  him,  but  the  whole  poem,  its  spirit 
of  fantasy  and  its  artificial  setting.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  connection  with  this  illustration  that  the  cen- 
tral figure  is  from  a drawing  by  Miss  Siddall,  who  later 
became  Rossetti’s  wife. 

Rossetti’s  second  illustration  for  ‘^The  Palace  of 
Art”  shows  ‘‘mythic  Uther’s  deeply-wounded  son,” 
where,  in  ‘‘some  fair  space  of  sloping  greens,”  he  lies 
“dozing  in  the  vale  of  Avalon,”  and  “watched  by 
weeping  queens.”  Tennyson,  in  the  1833  version  of  the 
poem,  has  them  “crowned  queens,”  and  Rossetti  cer- 
tainly has  fulfilled  his  whole  duty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
most  captious  critic  by  making  the  lovely  royal  ladies  of 
his  illustration  both  crowned  and  weeping.  Tennyson  is 
said  to  have  liked  this  design  the  best  of  the  series,  and 
well  he  might.  Not  since  the  day  of  the  Primitives  has 
grief  rested  more  convincingly  and  with  less  distortion 
upon  the  faces  of  sorrowing  women.  In  the  design  for 
“The  Lady  of  Shalott”  the  artist  chooses  the  moment 
at  which  the  lady  — 
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Rossetti.  “Mythic  Uther’s  Deeply-Wounded  Son’' 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  wood-engraving 


“Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right  — ” 

drifted  silent  into  Camelot,  where 

‘ ‘ Out  upon  the  wharves  they  came, 

Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame.” 

The  curious  trooping  crowd,  peering,  fearful,  at  the 
gleaming  figure  in  the  boat  is  indicated  with  great  skill, 
and  the  Lady’s  swan  song  is  gracefully  symbolized  in  the 
birds  on  the  river. 

In  the  illustration  for  Mariana  in  the  South”  the 
detail  seems  ever  so  little  perfunctory  and  the  kneeling 
figure  lacks  expressiveness.  The  ‘‘Sir  Galahad,”  on  the 
other  hand,  is  instinct  with  the  soul  of  the  poem,  the 
intensity  and  purity  of  the  knight  written  clearly  on  the 
young  face  bent  to  the  holy  water  at  a secret  shrine  in 
the  forest.  The  little  scene  is  defined  with  exquisite 
simplicity  and  clarity,  yet  with  abundant  and  beauti- 
fully conceived  accessories,  every  one  of  which  is  de- 
scribed or  hinted  at  in  the  poem.  Never  had  a poet  bet- 
ter fortune  than  Tennyson  when  with  mingled  fidelity 
and  originality  Rossetti  essayed  to  allegorize  on  his 
own  hook  for  the  Moxon  edition  of  the  “Poems.” 

There  was  still,  however,  the  horrible  obstacle  of  the 
engraver  intervening  between  the  vision  of  the  artist 
and  the  public.  Rossetti’s  suffering  under  this  trial  can 
only  be  compared  to  that  of  the  playwright  watching 
the  transformation  from  the  written  text  to  the  acting 
version  of  his  drama.  “I  have  designed  five  blocks  for 
Tennyson,”  he  writes  to  Bell  Scott;  “some  of  them  are 
still  cutting  and  maiming.  It  is  a thankless  task.  After 
a fortnight’s  work  my  block  goes  to  the  engraver  like 
Agag  delicately  and  is  hewn  in  pieces  before  the  Lord 
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Rossetti.  The  Lady  of  Shalott 

“Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right  — 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot.” 

Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  wood-engraving 
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Rossetti.  AIakian.\  in  the  South 

“Low  on  her  knees  herself  she  cast, 
Before  Our  Lady’’ 

Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  wood-engraving 
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Harry.”  To  this  despairing  account  he  adds  the  fol- 
lowing 

Address  to  the  Dalziel  Brothers 

“O  Woodman,  spare  that  block, 

O gash  not  anyhow! 

It  took  ten  days  by  clock, 

I ’d  fain  protect  it  now. 

‘‘{Chorus:  Wild  laughter  from  Dalziel’s  workshop.)” 

He  found  Linton,  who  engraved  the  Sir  Galahad  ” 
and  “Mariana,”  better  than  Dalziel  in  preserving  the 
spirit  of  his  work,  and  he  was  cordial  in  expressing  his 
satisfaction  with  the  attempts  of  the  engravers  to  meet 
his  wishes,  but  it  hardly  can  be  doubted  that  the 
annoyance  of  submitting  his  intensely  personal  and 
carefully  worked-out  conceptions  to  such  inadequate 
translation  prevented  his  doing  more  in  the  way  of 
strictly  illustrative  drawing.  It  is  also  true  that  he 
found  drawing  on  the  block  trying  to  his  eyes.  Thus 
few  more  illustrations  can  be  placed  to  his  credit, 
although  no  man  of  his  generation  was  better  fitted  to 
interpret  a literary  idea  in  the  idiom  of  art.  He  made 
two  drawings  for  the  poem  ‘‘  Goblin  Market,”  illustrat- 
ing the  lines 

Buy  from  us  with  a golden  curl” 

and 

“ Golden  head  by  golden  head,” 

by  his  sister,  Christina  Rossetti,  and  later  two  draw- 
ings for  “The  Prince’s  Progress”  also  by  Christina;  all 
are  as  faithful  to  the  text  as  those  for  the  Tennyson  vol- 
ume. The  drawing  for  ‘‘Goblin  Market”  is,  however, 
Rossetti’s  masterpiece  in  this  kind.  The  poem,  with 
its  quaint  imagery  and  simplicity  in  telling  the  miracu- 
lous, belongs  to  the  few  great  fairy  tales  of  modern  lit- 
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Rossetti.  Title-Page  for  “Goblin  Market” 
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Rossetti.  Title-Page  for  “The  Prince’s  Progress’ 
Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  5%X3%  inches 
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erature,  and  the  illustration  breathes  the  same  spirit. 
The  subject  is  the  greedy  Laura  bartering  her  golden 
hair  for  the  magic  sweets  brought  to  her  by  the  goblin 
merchants : — 

“One  had  a cat’s  face, 

One  whisked  a tail, 

One  tramped  at  a rat’s  pace. 

One  crawled  like  a snail, 

One  like  a wombat  prowled  obtuse  and  furry, 

One  like  a ratel  tumbled  hurry  scurry.’' 

It  was  as  easy  for  Rossetti  to  realize  these  amaz- 
ing creatures  as  it  was  for  his  sister  to  imagine  them. 
Did  he  not  know  the  London  Zoo  as  well  as  he  knew  the 
British  Museum?  Did  he  not  haunt  the  shop  of  a cer- 
tain dealer  in  animals?  The  wombat  was  his  daily  inti- 
mate at  table,  occupying  the  place  of  honor  on  the 
epergne,  and  descending  upon  one  recorded  occasion  to 
devour  the  contents  of  a valuable  box  of  cigars.  To 
Rossetti  he  was  ‘‘sl  Joy,  a Triumph,  a Delight,  a Mad- 
ness.’’ ^ In  the  design  we  see  the  outcome  of  this  play  of 
imagination  over  the  animal  world.  The  expressions 
on  the  goblin  faces  are  as  rich  in  characterization  as  the 
drawing  is  faithful  to  the  outer  aspect  of  the  beasts 
represented.  The  figure  of  the  little  glutton,  sur- 
rounded by  the  goblins,  also  is  wonderful,  as  blond  as 
the  wheat,  the  gold  of  the  hair  and  the  whiteness  of  the 

^ The  following  lyric,  by  Christina  Rossetti,  was  a priceless  joy  to 
Rossetti  at  the  time:  — 

O Uommibatto 
Agil,  giocondo, 

Che  ti  sei  fatto 
Liscio  e rotondo! 

Deh  non  fuggire 
Qual  vagabondo 
Non  disparire 
Forando  il  mondo; 

Peso  davero 
D’un  emisfero 
Non  lieve  il  pondo. 
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Rossetti.  “Buy  from  us  with  a golden  curl” 
Illustration  to  “Goblin  Market,”  by  Christina  Rossetti 
Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  ^Ys  X3%  inches 
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Rossetti.  Study  for  the  Frontispiece  to  “The  Early  Italian 
Poets” 

Size  of  the  original  drawing,  6 X 3%  inches 
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skin  as  unmistakably  rendered  as  though  the  artist  had 
worked  with  color.  One  learns,  too,  from  this  beautiful 
work  that  Rossetti  was  fairly  justified  in  his  irritation 
with  his  engravers.  In  this  case  the  block  was  cut  by 
Charles  Joseph  Faulkner,  the  signature,  M.  M.  F.  & 
Co.,  standing  for  the  firm  name  Morris,  Marshall,  Faulk- 
ner and  Company,  and  was  the  first  attempt  in  the  art 
of  woodcutting  made  by  this  gifted  young  member  of 
the  famous  firm.  How  far  it  is  superior  to  the  work  of 
the  professional  engravers  in  conveying  Rossetti’s  sub- 
tlety is  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
Tennyson  woodcuts. 

Rossetti  also  made  a charming  design,  in  1861,  of 
two  lovers  embracing  in  a rose  garden,  which  he  in- 
tended to  etch  for  his  book  of  translations,  ‘‘  The 
Early  Italian  Poets,”  to  be  used  as  a title  page.  He 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  plate  and  after  two  proofs  had 
been  pulled  he  destroyed  it. 

In  this  general  glance  over  the  work  done  by  him  for 
illustration,  we  seem,  then,  to  see  that  his  trouble  was 
not  a desire  to  overcome  the  idea  of  the  author  by  his 
own  idea,  as  some  of  his  critics  think,  but  excessive  sensi- 
tiveness to  fidelity  of  interpretation  on  the  part  of  his 
engravers.  This  sensitiveness  extended  to  his  own  inter- 
pretations, and  there  is  no  proof  that  in  any  instance  he 
attempted  to  force  his  idea  upon  the  text  he  was  serv- 
ing. His  attitude  in  regard  to  the  helpless  Hamlet,  with 
whom  more  liberties  have  been  taken  than  even  the 
fertile  brain  of  his  author  could  have  prophesied,  is 
sufficient  indication  that  he  respected  a poet’s  concep- 
tion even  where  he  was  freest  to  disregard  it. 


Albrecht  Durer.  The  Four  Horsemen 

From  the  “Apocalypse,”  1498 
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GERMAN  WOODCUTS  OF  THE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 


By  EMIL  H.  RICHTER 

Author  of  “ Prints,”  “ Turner  and  the  ‘ Liber  Studiorum,’  ” “ Turner  and  his 
Unpublished  Series  of  Mezzotints,”  etc. 


RINTS  are  very  much  like  books  in  this  re- 
spect : if  they  are  good  and  worth  knowing, 
they  are  worth  knowing  well.  There  are 
those  who  never  read  a book  twice  — never 
read  in  the  same  book  twice.  There  are  likewise  those 
who  feel  that  when  they  have  looked  at  a print,  or  a 
group  of  prints,  at  the  work  of  some  noted  artist  or  at 
the  productions  of  an  entire  period  once,  they  are  suf- 
ficiently posted  on  that  print,  artist,  or  period.  In  the 
rush  of  their  daily  life,  which  they  carry  even  into  their 
recreations,  they  rob  themselves  of  much  real  pleasure, 
since  the  interest  of  the  first  introduction  to  a good  book 
or  print  is  as  nothing  to  the  joy  of  oft-renewed  acquaint- 
ance gradually  growing  into  friendship. 

At  the  risk  of  falling  from  grace  with  readers  and 
print-lovers  of  that  hurried  type,  I would  voice  my  con- 
viction that  one  cannot  really  appreciate  at  one  single 
reading  the  finer  points  of  a good  book.  Its  subtleties 
of  style,  its  clever  narrative,  its  good  character  painting, 
its  ingenious  construction,  and  all  the  small  details 
which  endear  it  to  the  reader  cannot  be  all  realized  at 
first  sight.  They  become  more  clearly  apparent  at  each 
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successive  browsing  here  and  there  among  favorite 
passages  which  fit  the  mood  of  the  hour.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  prints.  Be  it  picture  or  story,  both  alike  be- 
come fixed  anchorages  from  which  our  fancy  can  pro- 
ceed into  limitless  realms,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  writer 
or  draughtsman  who  guides  the  flight  of  our  imagina- 
tive thought.  Therefore  choose  your  friends  carefully, 
among  books  and  prints,  and  having  chosen,  cultivate 
their  friendship  by  frequent  renewals:  it  is  worth  while. 

There  are  good  books  and  prints  which  charm  from 
the  very  first;  there  are  others  which  one  lays  aside,  at 
first,  after  reading  a few  pages  or  a brief  inspection,  but 
which  may  become  very  dear  upon  further  acquaint- 
ance, just  as  there  are  spontaneous  friendships  and  others 
slowly  formed  and  all  the  more  enduring.  Among  these 
reticent,  potential  friends,  in  the  field  of  prints,  demand- 
ing a gradual,  thoughtful  approach,  we  must  expect  to 
find  those  remote,  in  origin,  from  our  twentieth-century 
point  of  view;  early  German  woodcuts  for  instance. 

For  a first  handshake  it  may  be  as  well  to  approach 
them  by  means  of  those  masterpieces  most  easily 
grasped:  Holbein’s  Old  Testament,  his  Dance  of  Death, 
and  the  four  famous  woodcut  series  of  Durer,  The 
Apocalypse,  the  large  and  small  Passion  and  The  Life  of 
the  Virgin.  We  shall,  however,  understand  their  great- 
ness more  fully,  appreciate  the  variety  of  their  resources, 
their  mode  of  presentation,  the  merits  of  their  tech- 
nique infinitely  better,  — in  short,  enjoy  these  immortal 
prints  to  the  full,  only  by  commencing  with  the  earlier 
men,  by  tracing  the  progress  of  virile  woodcut  from  its 
crude,  early  manifestations.  There  is  a world  of  differ- 
ence between  us  in  our  modern  sphere  of  life  and  the 
masters  of  German  woodcut;  however  agile  of  mind  we 
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may  be,  it  is  essential  that  we  set  the  stage,  that  we  some- 
what adapt  ourselves  to  fifteenth-century  conditions  in 
order  really  to  enjoy  what  these  masters  will  yield  us 
for  our  enjoyment,  in  order  to  read  aright  the  spirit  of 
these  woodcuts  with  their  puzzling  peculiarities  of  pose, 
of  action,  of  composition.  We  had  best  turn,  therefore, 
to  the  origin  of  their  art  in  a remote  past.  Bear  in  mind, 
also,  that  we  are  dealing  — in  the  Holbein  and  Diirer 
prints  above  mentioned  — with  an  exalted  form  of 
illustration  from  which  we  have  largely  dropped  into 
'picture-making  in  books  of  our  own  days. 

We  are  all  aware  that  illustration  has  its  own  require- 
ments and  restrictions  quite  distinct  from  non-illustra- 
tive  pictures.  It  is  dependent  on  a mental  element 
— the  text  — it  is  a means  of  additional  information, 
accenting  the  meaning  of  the  printed  word.  The  ideal 
illustration  concurs  with  the  text,  adds  some  little 
original  by-play,  some  amplifications  and  suggestions 
which  complement  the  pleasure  or  information  conveyed 
by  the  writer.  It  is  an  obligato  accompaniment  and 
should  not  be  a solo  performance,  claiming  our  undi- 
vided attention,  taking  our  thoughts  away  from  the 
text.  Take  up  Eisen,  Moreau,  Dore,  Chodowiecki, 
Millais,  or  Daniel  Vierge,  or  Remington,  or  Abbey,  and 
measure  them  by  that  standard,  and  then  glance  back 
at  those- great  masters  of  old:  it  is  an  instructive,  an 
interesting  task.  It  will  lead  us  on,  once  begun,  even 
beyond  the  earliest  printed  book,  which  is  itself  an  out- 
growth of  the  mediaeval  manuscript. 

From  rudimentary  linear  forms  of  decoration  in  the 
earliest  days,  the  Germanic  tribes  progressed  to  am- 
plifications of  ornament  taught  them  by  the  first  bearers 
of  Christian  teachings,  the  tolerant  Irish  missionaries, 
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whose  efforts  were  soon  followed,  displaced,  super- 
seded by  the  lifework  of  the  forceful  Boniface  (Wini- 
fred), the  apostle  of  Germany  (680-755).  At  the  end  of 
that  same  eighth  century,  when  the  whole  map  of 
Europe  was  radically  reconstructed  by  Charlemagne, 
this  simple  northern  art,  with  its  abstract  interlacings 
of  line,  was  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  the  full- 
blown art  of  Byzance,  Syria,  Rome.  Imagine,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  art  of  pure  abstraction,  an  art  of  line,  not 
delineation,  and  on  the  other,  the  ultra-refined,  pictorial, 
sensuous  art  of  the  East,  brought  into  the  service  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  gap  was  enormous,  and  the 
endeavor  of  the  great  emperor  to  bridge  it,  his  attempt 
to  graft  onto  his  realm  of  barbarians  the  finished  graces 
of  a highly  sophisticated  civilization,  could  never  lead, 
as  he  doubtless  hoped,  to  an  absorption  of  this  high 
aesthetic  development  which  he  had  thrust  upon  his 
northern  subjects.  The  pictorial  adornment  of  the  . 
sumptuous  manuscripts  imported  by  German  prelates 
and  convents  was  too  utterly  foreign  to  the  northern 
mind.  The  only  relation  which  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, in  presence  of  these  foreign  wonders,  was  that  of 
imitation;  the  German  monastic  illuminators,  or  minia- 
turists, embellishers  in  short,  became  copyists  more  or 
less  competent.  Now  as  a tale,  passing  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  gradually  loses  its  original  facts  and  wording,  so 
copies  made  of  copied  copies,  all  done  without  compre- 
hension of  the  teachings  of  art  involved,  gradually  sank 
to  levels  of  grotesque  distortion,  preserving  at  most  a 
measure  of  expressiveness  of  mood  or  action.  In  this 
process  of  repeated  copying,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  elements  first  to  be  lost  were  those  most  pictorial, 
least  understood,  least  expressible  in  definite  line  and 
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form.  Figures  placed  beyond  each  other  in  the  original, 
with  an  effect  of  perspective,  were  all  brought  into  one 
plane,  placed  above  and  below  each  other  and  then 
separated  by  strips  of  intervening  border.  Similarly  the 
distant  landscape  and  the  sky  are  changed  into  a flat  back- 
ground in  the  copy;  niches  are  flattened  into  a patterned 
hanging ; figures  and  objects,  by  much  copying,  grow  into 
ideographs,  into  symbols  standing  for  certain  definite 
ideas.  Line,  broadly  speaking,  displaces  form,  the  colored 
illustration  supplants  the  painting.  A few  scattered 
relics  of  these  copies,  made  in  the  Carolingian  era  and 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  it,  have  been  pre- 
served; they  show  an  understanding  of  pure  ornament 
— borders  and  such  — and  a crude  interpretation  of 
figures  of  man  and  beast,  viewed,  if  one  may  say  so, 
intellectually,  not  sensually.  In  other  words,  the  what 
clearly  preponderates  over  the  how.  Apparent  head- 
way in  skill  of  the  copyist  can  often  be  explained  by  the 
greater  perfection  of  the  subject  copied;  no  development 
really  can  be  spoken  of  till  we  reach  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century;  for  development  presupposes  a grasp 
of  the  subject  involved,  and  such  grasp  cannot  be  claimed 
for  the  copying  miniaturist  of  the  north  throughout 
this  servile  period. 

Now  comes  a new  and  indigenous  impulse,  namely, 
the  birth, of  a national  German  literature.  This  awak- 
ening coincides  with  the  reign  of  that  splendid  scion 
of  the  Stauffen,  Emperor  Frederick  I,  the  Barbarossa 
well  known  in  folklore,^  sleeping  in  the  Kyffhauser 

^ The  Kyflfhauser  legend  grew  up  in  Germany  after  the  death  of 
that  prodigious  man,  Emperor  Frederick  II  (Dec.  13,  1250,  at  Fioren- 
tino.  Southern  Italy).  It  was  only  in  after  years  that  the  sleeping 
monarch  became  Frederick  I,  grandfather  of  the  preceding,  and  popu- 
larly known  as  “ Barbarossa  ” from  his  golden-red  beard. 
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until  the  appointed  hour,  when  he  is  to  arise  to  re- 
establish German  power.  These  are  the  days  when 
the  Song  of  Roland,  the  passion  of  Tristan,  the  deeds 
of  the  Nibelungen,  and  many  another  tale  of  love 
and  knightly  prowess  were  first  given  to  the  world. 
Legends  of  saints  and  Biblical  stories  were  told  in  sim- 
ilar vein,  as  were  the  deeds  of  chivalry.  For  such  novel 
needs  the  illustrated  devotional  manuscripts  offered 
no  adequate  illustrative  models;  hence  the  necessity 
to  go  much  farther  afield  in  adaptation,  or  even  to 
create.  These  new  creations  are  naturally  offspring 
of  the  symbolic  calligraphy  of  form,  which  had  been 
gradually  evolved  in  prior  times.  Furthermore,  with 
the  advent  of  these  worldly  subjects,  illustration  passes 
from  the  convent  miniaturist  into  the  lay  world.  This 
is  a gradual  transition,  the  need  doubtless  being  sup- 
plied at  first  by  ambulant  scribes,  till  it  became  a recog- 
nized trade.  Nature  is  not  as  yet  consulted,  in  our  sense 
of  the  phrase,  by  these  early  designers;  they  do  not 
observe  the  aspect  of  nature,  but  the  actual  shape  of 
each  thing  by  itself  and  set  this  down  in  abstract  short- 
hand, quite  regardless  of  relations  of  size,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  text.  Really,  new  sym- 
bols are  merely  added  to  the  old : the  cripple  leans  on  a 
crutch,  the  king  wears  his  crown,  the  warrior,  his  arms 
and  armor;  usually  the  figures  have  thin  members  and 
large  heads.  Observation  of  detail  appears  in  dress, 
trappings,  implements  and  arms;  an  outdoor  scene  is  so 
designated  by  a few  flowers  on  the  strip  of  ground,  a 
forest  by  one  or  two  trees,  cone-like,  at  times,  or  defined 
as  to  species  by  a few  large  leaves  — of  oak,  for  instance 
— in  a somewhat  conventionalized  twig,  quite  dispro- 
portionate in  size,  growing  out  of  the  trunk.  Towns, 
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The  Holy  Family 
Anonymous,  early  XVth  Century 
Original  (hand-colored)  in  the  Hofbibliotek,  Vienna 
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interiors,  are  expressed  with  like  symbolic  brevity  and 
unreality;  gold,  patterned,  or  plain  backgrounds,  take 
the  place  of  an  outlook  into  distance,  which  is  not  yet 
attempted. 

Technically,  we  come  now  to  a twofold  development, 
necessitated  by  the  spreading  demand  for  books  at 
moderate  cost.  On  one  hand,  the  vellum  manuscript, 
its  richly  painted  miniatures  assuming  more  and  more 
the  aspect  of  small  panel  pictures,  rises  to  high  artistic 
levels  in  the  fifteenth  century  (the  very  care  given  to 
picture-like  perfection  of  the  miniatures  sapping  their 
illustrative  function).  On  the  other  hand,  the  prelim- 
inary pen-and-ink  outline,  often  drawn  with  marked 
sketchy  freedom,  which  had  hitherto  been  buried  under 
a heavy  pall  of  solemn  body  color,  is  now  given  a chance 
of  independent  life.  Frequently  tinted  with  gay  colors, 
occasionally  left  in  black  and  white,  it  adorns  the  pages 
of  the  more  inexpensive  output  of  illustrated  books  de- 
manded in  increasing  volume.  An  important  factor, 
this,  which  culminates  in  the  production  of  the  printed 
book  with  woodcut  illustrations. 

The  consequent  cleavage  between  the  artist,  painting 
the  luxurious  vellum  pages,  and  the  more  expeditious 
artisan,  working  on  the  illustrative  matter  demanded  by 
a large  number  of  less  exacting  customers,  is  self-evident. 
As  Dr.  Worringer  points  out,  it  is  not  the  artisan  but 
the  buying  public  which  determined  the  style  of  these 
early  illustrated  books.  Most  likely  the  large  work- 
shops of  these  publishers,  Briefmaler  {breve  = a short 
writing) , and  card-painters,  witnessed  the  transition  to 
stencils  and  to  woodcuts,  somewhere  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  a time  when  paper 
began  to  displace  the  expensive  parchment. 
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The  advent  of  woodcut  introduces  a peculiar  devel- 
opment: while  an  ascending  progression  in  skilful 
handling  of  the  knife  on  the  block  might  be  reasonably 
expected,  the  reverse  actually  takes  place.  Early  cuts 
reproduce  the  flow  of  the  pen-drawn  line  more  credit- 
ably than  those  of  later  date.  Perhaps  the  skilled  pio- 
neers who  first  handled  the  knife,  having  become  mas- 
ter craftsmen,  found  their  time  taken  up  with  designing 
and  delegated  to  their  helpers  the  drudgery  of  the  cut- 
ting. This  would  account  for  the  coarsening  of  line, 
the  crude  angularity  quite  in  consonance  with  the 
material  used  and  with  quick  routine  work. 

In  this  progression  from  the  illustrated  manuscript 
to  the  printed  single  picture,  to  the  block-book,  and 
to  the  printed  illustrated  book,  only  the  last  really  is 
of  practical  interest  to  the  collector  of  less  than  lav- 
ish means.  The  phenomenal  spread  of  printing  may 
best  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  in  1500,  a half-cen- 
tury after  the  first  incunabula  of  the  press  had  ap- 
peared, there  were  twenty- two  printers  established  in 
Augsburg  alone,  and  twenty  in  Basle.  The  size  of 
some  of  these  establishments  appears  from  a tradi- 
tion that  the  Nuremberg  printer  Koberger  had  twenty- 
four  presses  and  employed  one  hundred  men.  Thousands 
of  books  had  been  published  in  that  space  of  time,  a 
third  of^them  with  illustrations,  and  it  is  significant 
that  illustration  is  practically  confined  to  books  printed 
in  the  German  tongue ; books  for  the  people,  not  for  the 
learned  patrons  of  the  press.  Evidently,  then,  illustra- 
tion was  meant,  not  so  much  as  a decoration,  than  as 
an  instructive  feature  of  the  book.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  in  so  thriving  and  widespread  a field,  a local 
style  becomes  more  and  more  impossible,  that  adapta- 
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tion  is  frequent,  and  that  the  copyist  comes  into  his  own 
again.  Even  a Diirer  or  a Holbein  was  not  above 
harking  back,  in  his  Biblical  illustrations,  to  the  tradi- 
tional treatment  in  the  Cologne  Bible,  be  it  only  in  a 
general  way. 

Let  us  examine  some  very  early  illustrated  book, 
the  “Spiegel  Menschlicher  Behaltniss,”  1 for  instance, 
printed  at  Augsburg  by  Gunther  Zainer,  about  1470. 
Through  the  crude  cutting  we  can  half  see,  half  guess 
the  real  merits  of  the  underlying  design.  Adam  is  well 
caught  in  a forceful  movement,  body  and  arms  acting 
as  one  in  giving  force  to  the  blow  about  to  descend,  the 
knees  are  springily  bent  to  second  the  effort.  Likewise 
we  can  discern  charm  and  grace  in  the  somewhat  minc- 
ing attitude  of  spinning  Eve,  despite  the  carelessness  of 
the  cutter,  in  the  hand  for  instance.  Both  are  garbed 
in  costumes  natural  to  a fifteenth-century  eye. 

The  scanty,  straight  strokes  bespeak  the  expectation 
of  hand-coloring  which  is  to  add  substance  to  the  out- 
lines. We  have  here  the  natural  continuation  — in 
another  form  — of  the  pen-drawn  illustration;  possi- 
bly they  are  born  in  the  very  shop  of  the  pen  illus- 
trator turned  woodcut  maker.  No  pictorial  effect  is 
sought  here,  this  is  real  illustration. 

Johannes  Zainer,  in  Ulm,  was  the  first  to  introduce 
to  the  German  public  (about  1475)  the  fables  of  iEsop, 
translated  by  Heinrich  Steinhowel.  The  interest  they 
aroused  is  evidenced  by  no  less  than  eleven  editions 

^ Speculum  Humance  Salvationis,  der  Spiegel  Menschlicher  Behalt- 
niss, — a book  which  saw  many  editions.  It  treats  of  the  redemption  of 
man,  glorifies  the  Mother  of  Christ,  and  points  to  foreshadowing  events 
in  the  Old  Testament,  or,  lacking  these,  in  profane  history.  (See  R. 
Mother:  Die  deutsche  Biicher illustration  der  Gothik  und  Renaissance, 
Vol.  I,  p.  8,  Vol.  II,  pp.  6-8.) 
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Adam  and  Eve  toiling 

From  “Spiegel  Menschlicher  Behaltniss,’’  Augsburg,  circa  1470 


brought  out  by  various  publishers  before  the  end  of  the 
century.  To  the  ^sop,  with  its  189  illustrations,  deal- 
ing largely  — of  course  — with  animals,  there  was  ap- 
pended a moving  tale  of  unhappy  love:  the  history  of 
Sigismonda,  daughter  of  Prince  Tancred  of  Salernia. 
The  story,  illustrated  by  eleven  woodcuts,  is  soon  told. 
Sigismonda  returns,  a widow,  to  her  father’s  court. 
She  falls  in  love  with  a youth  to  whom  she  conveys 
a tender  message  inside  a hollow  staff.  The  youth 
awaits  her  in  a wood  and  is  found  there  by  the  Prince 
— interrogation  and  imprisonment  follow.  Sigismonda 
faces  the  reproaches  of  her  father,  but  the  death  of  her 
lover  sends  her  to  his  side  and  a poison  cup  brings 
them  to  a joint  grave.  The  scene  of  despair  and  lam- 
entation is  expressed  with  rare  power  in  the  woodcut 
reproduced.  When  we  have  done  justice  to  the  merits 
of  composition,  to  the  flexible  outline  and  the  well- 
drawn  costumes,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  rigor  of  face 
and  limbs  of  the  dead  lover,  the  clever  treatment  of 
the  hair,  the  flow  of  draperies  followed  out  by  curving 
shade  lines  and  the  superbly  jaunty,  detached,  indiffer- 
ent expression,  in  face  as  well  as  figure,  of  the  armed 
man  leaving  the  prison  cell.  There  is  vast  improve- 
ment, likewise,  in  the  perspective  of  the  interior. 

The  Cologne  Bible  (about  1479),  one  of  the  mile- 
stones in  the  progress  of  woodcut  illustration,  has 
caused  much  speculation  regarding  the  originator  of  its 
charming  illustrations,  with  characteristics  pointing  to 
France  and  the  Netherlands.  Presumably  it  is  the  work 
of  a transient  artist,  since  it  stands  alone  of  its  kind 
among  illustrative  work  in  that  town.  It  is  instructive 
to  study  with  care  the  Temptation  and  Expulsion  scene 
from  this  Bible.  To  the  pleasing  outline  is  added 
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SiGISMONDA  AND  HER  DeAD  LoVER 

From  “Historia  Sigismunde,”  appended  to  a German  Translation  of  iEsop 
Ulm,  circa  1475 


close  shading  on  the  figures  in  the  foreground,  but  more 
interesting  yet  is  the  tonality  of  the  walled-in  paradise. 
The  meadow,  toned  with  short,  straight  dashes,  actually 
assumes  a coloristic  effect;  against  it  the  figures  stand 
out  white,  with  a darker  and  distinct  tonality  and  treat- 
ment of  the  hair,  quite  different  from  the  stream  lines 
in  the  brook.  The  crenelated  wall  curves  to  the  distant 
gateway,  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  effectively  cut,  with 
white  leaves  in  sharp  relief  against  the  black  depth  of 
foliage.  The  differentiation  of  distant  trees  from  those 
near  the  foreground  should  be  noted,  as  well  as  the  excel- 
lent rendering  of  distance.  It  is  all  a truly  wonderful 
advance  on  former  work,  even  though  the  figure  draw- 
ing is  not  nearly  as  spirited  and  lifelike  as  in  the  previous 
illustration. 

Returning  to  Ulm  somewhat  later  (1486),  we  come 
upon  a book  of  curious  charm,  a translation  of  Ter- 
ence’s Eunuch.”  Considered  as  part  of  a printed  page, 
the  cut  reproduced  has  the  dignified  elegance  of  good 
Italian  work;  the  mere  distribution  of  black  and  white 
is  quite  delightful.  Aside  from  these  points,  the  de- 
signer must  be  acknowledged  to  have  indulged  in  a riot 
of  perspective;  the  charm  of  creating  distance  has  be- 
witched him  and  he  revels  in  the  attempted  solution  of 
the  most  varied  and  intricate  problems. 

If  the  symbol,  the  ideograph,  has  dominated  illus- 
tration in  its  earlier  stages,  if  stray  symbolic  remnants 
still  persist,  as,  for  instance,  in  views  of  towns,  which 
are  often  just  “town,”  the  same  cut  serving,  let  us  say, 
for  Paris  and  Constantinople,  such  symbolism  cannot 
be  claimed  for  the  illustrations  of  Breidenbach’s  Pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land  (Mayence,  1486).  The  artist 
is  a painter  of  the  Netherlands,  a realist,  and  his  views 
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The  Temptation,  and  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise 
From  the  Cologne  Bible.  Cologne,  circa  1479 


and  scenes  are  literal  transcripts  of  nature,  the  view  of 
Venice,  for  instance,  with  the  Doge’s  palace  and  the 
Campanile  in  the  foreground,  and  an  imaginary  hilly 
distance,  this  last  a tribute  to  the  picturesque;  the  whole 
infused  with  a splendid  sense  of  spaciousness.  What 
a stride  from  the  plain  or  diapered  background,  or 
from  the  timid  indication  of  landscape  distance  in  a 
past  not  yet  remote. 

As  we  approach  the  new  century,  we  find  two  import- 
ant books  published  in  Nuremberg,  by  Anton  Koberger, 
whose  extensive  activities  have  already  been  noted.  The 
illustrative  woodcuts  for  the  ‘‘Schatzbehalter”  (1491) 
and  the  two  thousand  cuts  for  the  Nuremberg  ‘‘Chron- 
icle” (1493)  were  both  designed  and  executed  in  the 
workshop  of  Wolgemut,  where  young  Diirer  was  ap- 
prenticed about  that  time.  Here  again  we  have  mul- 
titudinous examples  of  painter-illustrations.  Michel 
Wolgemut  and  his  gifted  stepson  Wilhelm  Pleydenwurff 
made  the  drawings  for  these  compendious  publications. 
The  difficult  task  of  assigning  the  cuts  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  artists,  though  attempted,  has  been 
rendered  all  the  harder  by  the  levelling  effect  of  the 
cutting  done  by  routine  workers.  The  illustration 
selected  is  taken  from  the  “Schatzbehalter”;  it  is  a scene 
well  adapted  to  the  play  of  artistic  fancy:  Solomon  is 
seated  at  the  festive  board,  surrounded  by  what  stands 
for  Oriental  pomp  and  display  of  attendants  and  musi- 
cians. The  difficulties  of  composition  constrained  the 
artist  to  seat  the  great  ruler  with  his  back  to  his  numer- 
ous court  of  crowned  wives,  which  fill  the  open  hall, 
with  vistas  of  the  outside  world  at  either  side.  Compari- 
son with  earlier  woodcuts  reveals  a greater  elaboration, 
flexibility  and  effectiveness  of  shadows,  greater  ease  in 
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King  Solomon  and  his  Wives,  feasting 

From  “ Schatzbehalter  der  waren  reichtiimer  des  hails 
Niirnberg,  1491 
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outline  and  perspective,  though  mediaevalism  of  forms 
still  lingers.  It  is  plain  that  a scene  so  clearly  brought 
out,  so  well  defined,  hardly  needed  the  subsequent  help 
of  hand-coloring  to  make  it  acceptable,  and  the  number 
of  existing  volumes  without  coloring  seems  to  show  that 
this  view  was  gaining  ground  among  the  buying  public. 
Other  examples  from  the  mass  of  productions  in  the 
various  centers,  while  they  would  add  much  of  specific 
interest,  could  do  no  more  than  prove  a like  standard 
of  merit,  at  best,  in  other  towns,  with  such  variations 
in  handling,  in  sketchiness  or  elaboration,  as  would 
naturally  be  expected  in  so  large  a field. 

Whatever  else  we  may  have  to  pass  by,  surely  no  sur- 
vey, however  hasty,  could  omit  that  gem  of  northern 
xylographic  skill,  the  illustrated  Liibeck  Bible  (1494). 
The  author  of  these  woodcuts,  unfortunately  unknown, 
is  an  artist  of  very  great  power,  who  has  left  us  composi- 
tions reminiscent  of  the  Netherlands  but  of  a character 
quite  delightfully  individual.  Take  the  scene  repro- 
duced, where  Samuel  anoints  David;  the  woodcut,  here, 
has  acquired  rare  spaciousness,  the  well-modelled  figures 
move  and  act  with  astonishing  lifelikeness,  the  sloping 
ground  stretches  away  into  distance.  Individualities  are 
clearly  characterized  and  a sense  of  grandeur  and  dignity 
pervades  and  magnifies  the  scene.  Every  line  is  strong 
and  direct,  and  all  non-essentials  are  avoided;  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  men  are  found  in  these  pages,  men 
observed  in  their  walks  of  daily  life,  and  usually  dressed 
in  their  fifteenth-century  garb.  We  really  need  the 
archaic  figure  of  God,  wearing  the  papal  tiara  and  seen 
amidst  conventional  clouds,  to  remember  the  early 
period  of  such  woodcuts.  It  is  very  necessary  that  we 
should  bear  in  mind  the  time  of  production,  lest  we  for- 
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Anointing  of  David 


Ph^dria  and  Pythias 


Woodcut  from  the  German  translation  of  the  “ Eunuch”  of  Terence, 
Ulm, 1486 
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^ Portion  of  the  View  of  Venice 

From  Bernard  von  Breidenbach’s  “Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,” 
Mayence,  1486 

All  of  the  illustrations  were  drawn  by  Erhart  Rewick,  who  accompanied  the 
author  on  his  journey  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1483,  drew  the  places  that  he  vis- 
ited and  on  his  return  had  the  drawings  cut  on  wood,  and  printed  the  book. 
This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  a single  painter  is  definitely  known  to  have 
undertaken  the  illustration  of  a printed  book. 
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get  that  we  are  still  among  the  foundations  on  which 
succeeding  generations  have  reared  their  edifice  of 
illustrative  art. 

Thus  we  have  reached  the  end  of  our  review/  for  as 
we  cross  the  threshold  of  the  new  century,  woodcut 
culminates  in  such  peerless  series  as  Diirer’s  Apocalypse 
and  his  large  and  small  Passion,  and  beside  the  leader 
stand  other  figures  no  less  worthy  of  attention  and 
study:  the  ‘‘Little  Masters^/  Burgkmair,  Hans  Bal- 
dung  Grien,  Cranach,  and  many  others;  finally  Hans 
Holbein  with  his  incomparable  Old  Testament  illustra- 
tions and  Dance  of  Death,  and  other  worthies  of  his  time. 
To  venture  into  so  rich  a field  with  a few  random  re- 
marks would  be  well-nigh  a profanation.  However, 
merely  to  show  by  one  example  the  height  to  which 
woodcut  did  soar  at  the  hands  of  a master,  let  us  glance 
at  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  Albrecht 
Diirer.  In  this  splendid  composition  the  medium  yields 
its  utmost  in  virile  power,  no  line  is  wasted,  no  effect 
overstrained;  a compelling  power  sweeps  through  this 
stirring  transposition  of  the  scriptural  word,  as  faithful 
to  the  text  as  it  is  imaginative  — a perusal  of  the  pas- 
sage (Revelation  VI)  will  bring  conviction  on  that  score. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  enlarge  on  Diirer’s  genius  here;  - 
enough  if  this  hasty  sketch  has  given  an  idea,  however 
slight,  of  the  riches  awaiting  the  explorer  on  the  distant 
upward  slope  of  German  woodcut. 

^ The  reader  desirous  for  more  extensive  information  on  this  sub- 
ject is  especially  referred  to  R.  Kautzsch,  Die  deutsche  Illustration 
(Leipzig,  1904,  12°,  120  pp.,  illustr.)  and  to  Dr.  W.  Worringer,  Die  alt- 
deutsche  Buchillustration  (Munich,  1912,  4°,  152  pp.,  illustr.). 

2 See  “ Diirer’s  Woodcuts.”  By  Campbell  Dodgson.  The  Print- 
Collector's  Quarterly,  Vol.  2,  No.  2.  April,  1912,  pp.  148-179. 


TURNER  AND  HIS  UNPUBLISHED  SERIES 
OF  MEZZOTINTS 

Dear  Mr.  Richter,  — 

Your  article  set  me  thinking  again,  especially  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  date,  origin,  and  intention  of  that  charming  and 
mysterious  Series  which,  for  want  of  a better  title,  I have 
called  “The  Sequels  to  the  Liber  Studiorum”  — the  name 
“Little  Liber”  never  seemed  to  me  appropriate. 

Recently  I have  made  a point  of  once  more  studying  all  the 
accessible  Drawings  for  that  Series,  with  the  especial  view  of 
revising  my  former  judgment  as  to  their  date,  so  far  as  that 
can  be  arrived  at  from  internal  evidence.  The  result  has  been 
to  confirm  in  my  mind  the  opinion  which,  after  long  consider- 
ation, I propounded  in  Vol.  II  of  my  Catalogue  of  1913,  viz., 
that,  whilst  the  Drawings  vary  among  themselves  in  certain 
respects,  yet  all  are  of  a distinctly  later  character  than  the 
latest  date  on  which  Turner  was  known  to  be  working  on  his 
“Liber  Studiorum,”  Published  or  Unpublished  — viz.,  1819. 

It  is,  I am  aware,  always  much  more  difficult  to  fix  accu- 
rately the  date  of  Turner’s  slighter  Drawings  such  as  these, 
than  of  his  more  highly  finished  ones,  still,  when  there  is,  as  I 
believe  here,  a difference  of  six  years  or  even  more,  one’s 
general  instinct  rarely  fails  to  note  certain  unmistakable 
changes  in  style  as  well  as  in  execution.  And,  coming  afresh 
to  the  Drawings  for  the  “Sequels,”  these  changes,  as  com- 
pared with  the  latest  Drawings  for  the  “Liber,”  appear  to  me 
evident.  Such  also  was  the  view  of  the  late  Sir  Seymour 
Haden,  no  mean  artist  himself,  and  one  very  familiar  with  all 
Turner’s  work  for  the  Engravers.  I have  a letter  from  him  on 
the  subject  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  from  me  as  to  his  opinion. 
Sir  Frank  Short,  R.  A.,  equally  attributes  the  “Sequels”  to 
a date  distinctly  later  than  the  “Liber.”  He  regards  them,  as 
I do,  as  ranging  from  about  1823  to  about  1828,  whilst  Sir 
Seymour  Haden  doubts  whether  some  may  not  be  later. 
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As  regards  their  intention,  I am  now  inclined  to  revert  to 
my  first  belief,  viz.,  that  they  were  originally  meant  by  Turner 
to  be  a series  of  studies  of  Moonlight  under  varying  conditions, 
but  that  during  the  years  in  which  they  were  in  progress  he 
departed  from  this  idea  in  one  or  two  cases,  as  he  did  with 
other  of  his  Engraved  Series. 

As  regards  the  suggestion  in  your  article  that  the  “Sequels’’ 
were  a continuation  of  the  “Liber  Studiorum,”  I cannot  find 
any  grounds  to  support  that  view,  even  apart  from  what  I 
have  just  said  as  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Drawings. 
The  pecuniary  failure  of  the  “Liber”  (due  I believe  wholly  to 
Turner’s  mismanagement)  had  left  him  with  a stock  on  his 
hands  of  thousands  of  impressions  for  which  there  was  no 
demand  whatever.  I believe  he  was  heartily  sick  of  the  work, 
never  reverting  to  it  again,  and  that  he  engraved  with  his  own 
hands  this  Moonlight  Series  afterwards,  as  a new  experiment, 
entirely  unconnected  with  his  splendid  but  unfortunate  “ Liber 
Studiorum.” 

And  for  some  strange  reason.  Turner  appears  never  to  have 
mentioned  the  experiment  to  anyone.  The  few  impressions 
which  found  their  way  into  one  or  two  contemporary  collec- 
tors’ hands  were  believed  by  them  to  have  been  stolen  from 
his  house  by  a charwoman.  Even  Griffiths,  his  accredited 
agent,  was  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  this 
unfinished  but  supremely  beautiful  work,  the  mystery  no  less 
than  the  charm  of  which  has  never  ceased  to  be  of  profound 
interest  to  Turner  students. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Richter, 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  G.  Rawlinson. 

Mr.  Rawlinson’s  standpoint  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows:  — 

1.  The  drawings  for  “ Liber  Studiorum  ” are  of  earlier 
date  than  those  for  the  “Sequels  to  Liber  Studiorum”; 
Sir  Seymour  Haden  and  Sir  Frank  Short  support  that 
view. 

2.  The  failure  of  “Liber  Studiorum”  left  Turner  with  many 
unsaleable  prints  on  hand,  and  “he  was  heartily  sick  of 
the  work.” 
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3.  He  himself  later  engraved  the  “Sequels  to  Liber  Studi- 

orum ’’  as  a “new  experiment,  entirely  unconnected  with  . . . 

Liber  Studiorum/’ 

I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  first  contention,  but 
this  terminus  post  quern  evidence  has  no  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion, which  is,  roughly:  has  Turner,  or  has  he  not,  continued 
to  work  on  the  unpublished  plates  of  the  “Liber’’  after  1819, 
when  the  last  published  plates  were  issued? 

As  to  the  second  and  third  points,  I must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  arguments  set  forth  at  length  in  the  article  in  question 
(The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly,  VoL  IV,  No.  3).  I 
submit,  however,  that  no  claim  of  sustained  continuity  can 
be  made  for  the  series.  The  first  plates  of  it  appeared  in  1808, 
the  title-page  in  1811,  parts  were  issued  irregularly  till  1816; 
then,  after  a gap  of  three  years,  the  last  plates  issued  were 
published.  In  view  of  this  considerable  lapse  of  time,  which 
spells  waning  and  reviving  interest,  and  in  the  absence  of  proof 
that  no  further  revival  was  contemplated  by  Turner  after 
1819,  one  may,  I think,  assume  that  another  wave  of  interest, 
like  that  of  1819,  meant  progress  or  completion  to  many  un- 
published plates  of  “Liber  Studiorum,”  though  it  did  not 
bring  publication,  and  that  this  same,  or  a somewhat  later, 
revival  of  interest  in  actual  mezzo-tinting  brought  the  “Se- 
quels to  Liber  Studiorum”  into  being.  The  contention  that 
no  further  work  was  done  after  1819,  on  the  plates  then  re- 
maining unpublished  seems  to  me  rather  arbitrary  and 
unconvincing. 

Moreover  it  will  be  conceded,  I believe,  that  if  an  artist 
were  thoroughly  “sick  of  the  work”  on  any  one  series,  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  himself  would  undertake  the  taxing  task  of 
engraving,  and  wholly  or  partly  completing,  an  entire  series 
of  plates,  which  I believe  I may  call  similar  to  the  series 
abandoned  a few  years  earlier. 

I have  nothing  to  add  to  my  previous  statement,  and  must 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  as  to  the  plausibility  of  either 
argument. 


Emil  H.  Richter. 


NOTE  ON  A PORTRAIT  ETCHING  BY 
REMBRANDT 


By  JOHN  CHARRINGTON 

Honorary  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Prints,  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  England. 


HERE  has  always  been  a certain  amount 
of  doubt  about  the  name  of  the  subject 
of  Rembrandt’s  etching,  Bartsch  266.  [G, 

Da.  246.  — R.,  S.  266.  — Cl.  263.  — W., 
Du.  268.  — Bl.  186.  — M.  110.  — H.  111.] 

Dr.  von  Bode  used  not  to  allow  that  the  etching  was 
a portrait  of  Jan  Cornelis  Sylvius,  although  there  was  a 
tradition  to  that  effect.  But  at  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
there  is  an  impression  with  a contemporary  manuscript 
inscription  which  seems  to  do  away  with  all  doubt  on 
the  subject.  I send  you  a photograph  of  it,  as  I think 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  many  readers  of  The  Print- 
Collectors’  Quarterly. 

The  date  as  given  by  Seidlitz,  Middleton,  and  by  Mr. 
Hind,  in  ‘‘Rembrandt’s  Etchings”  is  1634.  Bartsch, 
Rovinski  and  Ch.  Blanc  read  it  1633.  I was  at  Cam- 
bridge this  morning  (May  12)  and  had  another  look  at 
the  etching.  It  is  an  extraordinarily  clear  impression, 
and  I have  not  the  smallest  doubt  about  the  date.  It  is 
clearly  1633,  not  1634. 
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/ I < X' I r>  ' ffcvti  ^1+  •'.".  '*'  iXf'Slt'tttS'  >ii'>ifi.''(i>t> 

i‘i i '♦<?»> 1 cl'^*i  »Si i?fc  it>  fiuSi‘1)  (cHcnjti  ti cS > 
Ictriimi^f  ) vx'.xV  1 f vXi  i)>«Kv,  ci'ii  iii»iM  iiji  rtlf  •, 

'-‘^H  »i>  c-n  |Din!*>  ’f>-'x>  >>«.'■» i><}i?  • XVIX1)  . 

’tXcSi  ft u I > > 1 , ^tLX^u'c  I ')irf,-xiTC)(^C  t'oojc  M 

t.  — »-6tt  Cm^xIuTi  -x>otv  dir^  cr^t}  X'cti  ll . veil  ( ; CijS'f  i ii  ivXx  t cirjxM  . 

t''\  t , fit*  tS’l  xnci  ^>xW  >!(!»',  |c0  tic'Xt  ..Ttf  J CtV  I t'-l*  . 

VCr>V>  ^^ll1  Ill'll  (l  *»t'll  l;xT^  ■ ten  'ii'd  7>  I 1 1')!  iX'it,  fc£«l<.  C.  . 


Rembrandt.  Jan  Cornelis  Sylvius 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  plate,  -with  an  inscription 
in  a hand-writing  contemporary  with  Rembrandt 

In  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge 
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Master  Lcz.  Christ  entering  Jerusalem 
From  the  W.  B.  Scott,  H.  S.  Theobald,  and  Brayton  Ives  collections 

The  engraving  reproduced  above  is  one  of  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  the  gift  of  Mrs.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Jr.,  in 
memory  of  her  husband.  The  signature,  Lcz,  is  that  of  an  otherwise  anony- 
mous upper  German  engraver  of  the  late  XVth  Century  (1465-1470)  whose 
work  shows  the  influence  of  Martin  Schongauer.  Two  other  engravings  only 
are  known  by  this  Master,—  The  Flight  into  Egypt  and  The  Temptation  of  Christ. 
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Your  old  Family  Daguerreotypes  i 

Also  old  faded  photographs,  tintypes,  miniatures,  ( 

oil  paintings  and  other  family  portraits  j 

reproduced  privately  in 


for  gifts  to  your  relatives,  and  for  preservation 
in  case  of  loss,  damage,  or  fading  of  originals. 


PRESIDENT  ELIOT  : From  a Copley  Print  done  I 

from  an  old  faded  photograph  taken  in  1853 

Doubtless  every  reader  of  the  Print-Collector' s Quai'terly  has  an  old 
picture  of  his  grandfather  or  other  ancestors,  of  which  other  members  of  | 
the  family  would  like  to  have  copies.  'J'hey  make  unique  gifts  to  rela-  [ 
tives  for  weddings,  birthdays,  Christmas  and  other  occasions  of  family 
celebration.  (A  gay  feature  for  your  Thanksgiving  reunion!)  ! 

Even  if  not  for  gifts,  the  frequent  loss  of  originals  by  fire,  the  com-  | 
mon  injury  to  daguerreotypes  (which,  however,  we  can  usually  restore),  ! 
and  the  fading  of  old  photographs,  make  it  desirable  to  have  them  pre- 
served by  reproduction  in  the  permanent  form  of  The  Copley  Prints,  , 
— for  twenty  years  a hall-mark  of  good  taste  in  pictures.  Particulars 
and  prices  sent  on  request. 

New  ami  complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  The  Copley  Prints 
and  our  two  new  series  of  The  Copley  Color  I’riiits  and  The  Cop- 
ley Iltehiugs  (practically  a liandbook  of  American  Art)  sent  for  25  cents  | 
(stamps).  This  charge  deducted  from  a subsequent  purchase  of  the  Prints  ! 

CURTIS  & CAMERON,  72  Harcourt  St,  BOSTON 

SALESROOM:  Pierce  Building,  opposite  Public  Library 
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HILL  TOLERTON 

THE  PRINT  ROOMS 

RARE  ENGRAVINGS  AND  ETCHINGS 

Both  Old  and  Modern 

FINE  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 
ARTIST’S  DRAWINGS 

Autograph  Letters  — Books  on  Art 
107  GRANT  AVENUE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


M.  M.  KELTON’S  SON 

MANUFACTURER  OF 
PLATE  PRINTING  PRESSES 

ETCHING  PRESSES 

OF  ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
A SPECIALTY 


187  Lafayette  Street 
New  York  City 


After  October  t 
76  So.  8th  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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BRENTANO’S 

Fifth  Avenue  and  27th  Street,  New  York 
PARIS  - WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  our  Foreign  Department  we  carry  a large 
selection  of  interesting  ART  BOOKS.  We 
mention  amongst  others  : 

H.  Beraldi.  Les  graveurs  du  19®  siecle  Guide  de  I’amateur  d’estampes 
modernes.  10  vo'ls.  very  handsome  half  morocco  binding.  $jo.oo 

E.  Benezit.  Dictionnaire  des  peintres,  sculpteurs,  dessinateurs  et  gra- 
veurs. A liiglily  useful  reference  book  for  the  collector.  Subscriptions 
taken  at  advantageous  prices.  So  far  issued  vols.  i and  2. 

A.  Bovet.  Lettres  autographes  composant  la  collection  de  Mr.  A.  Bovet 
decntes  par  Etienne  Charavay.  2 vols.  fine  %.  morocco  binding  $40.00. 
A valuable  reference  book  for  the  collector  of  Autographs. 

Also  a large  selection  of 

French  i8th  Century  Books. 

Illustrated  Books  of  the  19th  Century  Artists  Daumier,  Gavarni, 
Editions  Romantiques,  etc. 

Special  lists  sent  upon  request. 


|\yl  R.  Ernest  Dressel  North  invites  your  inspection  of  his 
specially  selected  stock  of  Choice,  Rare  and  Second- 
hand books,  together  with  Autograph  Letters  and  MSS.  of 
noted  men  and  women. 

Mr.  North’s  annual  trip  to  Europe  keeps  his  stock  fresh 
and  up  to  date,  and  gives  him  accurate  knowledge  of  ruling 
values,  which  is  advantageous  to  his  clients. 

Mr.  North  makes  a specialty  of  Americana,  Fine  Bind- 
ings, First  Editions,  Choice  Sets  appropriately  bound,  and 
the  rarfer  items  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Collector. 

Mr.  North  gives  personal  attention  to  visitors  to  his  shop, 
and  places  at  their  disposal  his  experience  and  knowledge. 

Ernest  Dressel  North 

4 EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

Publications  of  the  Department  of  Prints 

At  the  By 
Museum  Mail 

Exhibition  of  the  Etched  Work  of  Rembrandt  (1887).  S.  R. 

Koehler.  $1.00  |i.io 

Exlribition  of  the  Work  of  the  Women  Etchers  of  America 

(1887).  S.  R.  Koehler.  .50  .60 

Exhibition  of  Albert  Diirer’s  Engravings,  Etchings,  and  Dry 
Points  (1888).  S.  R.  Koehler.  i.oo  i.io 

Exhibition  of  Etchings,  Dry  Points,  and  Mezzotints  of  Francis 

Seymour  Haden  (1896).  S.  R.  Koehler.  i.oo  i.io 

Exhibition  of  Book-Plates  and  Super- Libros  (1898),  Chas. 

Dexter  Allen.  i.oo  i.io 

Exhibition  of  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum  (1904).  Francis 

Bullard.  i.oo  i.io 

Exhibition  of  Early  Engraving  in  America:  December  12, 

1904-FebrUary  5,  1905.  I.oo  I.IO 

In  boards  on  hand-made  paper.  2.00  2.10 

Exhibition  of  Whistler  Etchings.  .15  .20 

Also 

Catalogue  of  the  Engraved  and  Lithographed  Work  of  John 
Cheney  and  Seth  Wells  Cheney  (1891).  S.  R.  Koehler.  2.50  2.65 

Address  the  Secretary  of  the  Museum. 

A list  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Museum  may  be  had  on  application. 

1 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  ART 

‘T^lph  yldams  Cram 

The  papers  gathered  together  in  this  notable  volume  deal  in  one  form  or 
another  with  art  in  its  aspects  both  of  education  and  of  service.  Among 
the  subjects  are 

Art  as  an  Expression  of  Religion 
The  Place  of  Fine  Arts  in  Public  Education 
The  Significance  of  the  Gothic  Revival  in  American 
Architecture 

American  University  Architecture 

The  papers  all  embody  and  eloquently  e.xploit  that  view  of  the  relation 
of  mediaeval  ideals  to  modern  life  which  has  made  the  author  the  most 
brilliant  exponent  of  Gothic  architecture  in  America. 

^1.50  net.  Postpaid. 

Boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  New  York 

i 

1 
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ROBERT  FROST’S  POEMS 

“All  authentic  original  voice  in  literature.”  — Edward  Garnett  in  The 
Atla7itic  Monthly. 

NORTH  OF  BOSTON  A BOY’S  WILL 

Sdprmtitig.  $\.2^net  2nd  printing  is  cents  net. 

G.  H.  PERRIS’S 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1914  IN  FRANCE 
AND  BELGIUM 

For  those  who  are  tired  of  sensational  or  even  heroic  stories  but  want  to  know 
just  what  liappened,  and  why,  and  how.  By  the  special  correspondent  London 
Daily  Chro7iicle . With  jo  77iaps  U7id plu7is.  $1.50  7iet. 

By  far  the  fullest  and  most  valuable  account  we  have  yet  had  of  the  war  on 
the  western  front.  Most  vivid  and  wdl-iniormed.'’'— London  Correspo7ide7ice 
to  the  Bosto7i  Tra7iscript. 

CARL  R.  FISH’S 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY 

From  Franklin  and  Adams  to  Olney  and  Hay  our  diplomacy  is  treated  not  as 
a series  of  episodes,  but  as  a continuous  development.  By  the  Professor  of 
History,  U7iiversity  of  Wisco7ism.  $1.75  7iet. 

ST.  JOHN  ERVINE  JANE  CLEGG 

A play  in  three  acts  by  the  author  of  Alice  a7id  a Fa77tilyf  “ The  Magnani- 
77totis  Lover  f etc.  80  cc7its  7iet. 

‘■Qne  of  the  best  of  modern  plays.”  — Ma7ichester  Giiardiati. 

BARRETT  H.  CLARK’S 
BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  DRAMA 
OF  TO-DAY 

A companion  volume  to  the  author’s  “The  Continental  Drama  of  To-day.” 
It  contains  suggestions,  biographies  and  bibliographies,  together  with  historical 
sketches  for  use  in  connection  with  the  important  plays  of  some  thirty  drama- 
tists. $1.60  net. 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 

34  W.  33d  ST..  NEW  YORK. 

PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  UNPOPULAR  REVIEW 
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By  FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  jR. 

Acting  Editor  of  Art  in  America 

HOMER  MARTIN 

POET  IN  LANDSCAPE 

Crown  octavo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  ui  photogravure. 

Limited  edition  of  250  copies  printed  fro7n  type  07i  Dutch  ha7id77tade  paper. 
1 71  a box.  $12.50  7iet. 


“ Will  prove  invaluable  to  students  and  lovers  of  art.  It  belongs  to 
the  class  of  serious,  elevated,  and  scholarly,  yet  human,  works  of  which  we 
are  in  particular  need  and  which  we  so  seldom  get.” — N ,Y.Lve7U7tg  Post. 

“ It  is  luxuriously  made.  Should  serve  to  revive  interest  in  a man 
whose  personality  was  memorable  and  through  whose  work  there  runs 
a broad  streak  of  pure  genius.”  — York  Tribune. 

“ A thoroughly  sympathetic  and  intelligent  piece  of  criticism,  and 
throws  a great  deal  of  interesting  light  upon  the  character,  the  aims, 
and  the  personality  of  the  painter.”  — Bosto)i  Tra7iscrtpt. 

“ The  volume  has  a double  merit.  It  is  a story  of  real  life.  But  the 
interest  in  the  book  as  a biography  yields  to  that  in  it  as  a criticism. 

— The  Outlook. 


FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN 

1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Important  New  Kennerley  Books 

WAR  LETTERS  FROM  THE 
LIVING  DEAD  MAN 

Further  Communications  From  “A"’  Written  Down 


By  ELSA  BARKER 


i2mo.  Cloth.  $i.2j  net. 


The  Letters  From  a Living  Dead  Man,  beyond  its  large 
sale,  achieved  a distinction  unique  in  occult  literature,  being 
pronounced  a wonderful  book  alike  by  believers  and  by  disbe- 
lievers in  its  “ spiritistic  ” authorship.  These  new  letters  seem  to 
justify  the  promise  of  “ X”  : “ When  1 tell  you  the  story 
of  this  war  as  seen  from  ‘the  other  side’  you  will 
know  more  than  all  the  Chancelleries  of  the  Nations.” 
Marvellous  in  their  portrayal  of  influences  and  personalities 
(human  and  “ astral  ”)  involved  in  the  warfare  and  deeply  mov- 
ing in  their  tenderness,  their  prophetic  utterances  regarding  the 
race  development  that  must  follow  as  fruition  after  such  plowing 
and  fertilizing  of  the  world  soil  are  clear  visioned  and  nobly 
inspiring. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING 

A Critical  Study 

By  CYRIL  FALLS 

8vo.  Cloth.  $2.30  net. 

A keenly  discriminating  and 
highly  appreciative  analysis  of  all 
the  writings  of  this  great  and  ver- 
satile author  together  with  an  ex- 
cellent biographical  sketch  and 
chapters  upon  Mr.  Kipling’s  style 
and  his  imperialism. 


ADVENTURES 
AMONG  BIRDS 
By  W.  H.  HUDSON 

Author  of  “ Green  Ma7isionsf  etc 
%vo.  Cloth.  $2  30  net. 

The  English  Review  says  of 
Mr.  Hudson:  “ He  writes  books 
that  for  breadth  and  delicacy,  for 
wildness  and  tenderness,  for 
breathing,  flashing,  pulsating  rep- 
resentations of  the  infinitely  great 
and  the  infinitely  little  in  Nature 
are  unrivalled.” 


At  all  Bookstores 


MITCHELL  KENNERLEY 


Publisher,  NEW  YORK 
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A HANDBOOK  OF  GASTRONOMY 

By  Jean  Anthelme  Brillat-Savarin 

Every  lover  of  good  food  and  witty  anecdote  should  own  this  famous  work, 
which  seems  almost  to  have  been  predestined  for  rare  editions,  so  entirely  is  it 
by  its  style  and  nature  a book  after  the  collector’s  heart.  Special  Limited  Edi- 
tion of  copies.  Illustrated  #7.50  net. 


DR.  HOLMES’S  BOSTON 

Edited  by  CAROLINE  TiCKNOR 

This  compilation  of  the  many  passages  in  Dr.  Holmes’  works  referring  to 
his  home  city  furnishes  an  almost  consecutive  story  of  nineteenth  century 
Boston,  and  in  addition  is  a revelation  of  Dr.  Holmes  himself.  30  fidl-page 
illustrations.  Limited  Editioti  of  750  copies  for  sale.  $6.00  net. 


VAISJ  nvr^k^.  HIS  ORIGINAL  ETCHINGS 
V /AIN  vj  I and  his  iconography 

By  Arthur  M.  Hind 

An  authoritative  and  complete  account  of  Van  Dyck’s  work  m the  field 
of  etching  and  engraving.  With  reproductions  of  all  of  V^an  Dyck's  etchings. 
Limited  Edition  of  ^00  copies  for  sale.  f'S.oo  7iet. 


MONTAIGNE’S  ESSAY  ON 
FRIENDSHIP 

Translated  by  LOUIS  HOW 

In  Mr.  How’s  skillful  and  quaintly  flavored  translation  of  this  famous  essay 
commemorating  Montaigne's  friend  and  companion,  Estienne  de  la  Boetie, 
the  atmospliere  of  the  original  is  kept  with  extraordinary  fidelity. 

Riverside  Press  Edition  limited  to  400  copies  for  sale  ^4.00  7tet. 

THE  BOOK  OF  MUSICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

The  History,  Technique,  and  Appreciation  of  Music, 
together  with  Lives  of  the  Great  Composers 
By  Arthur  Elson 

This  work  treats  of  the  evolution  and  history  of  music  from  prehistoric 
times  to  the  present;  the  lives  and  works  of  the  great  composers;  the  various 
musical  forms  and  their  analysis;  the  instruments  and  their  use;  and  a number 
of  special  topics  lllustratfi.  #3.50 


THE  QUIET  HOUR 

Edited  by  FiTZROY  CARRINGTON 

Editor  of  the  PrinUCollector's  Quarterly 
Poems  of  reflection  and  tranquillity  skillfully  chosen  from  Stevenson  and 
other  well-loved  writers.  8 Portrait  Illustrations.  Board  bindifig,  75  cents 
net.  Litttp  leather,  5i-25  tiet. 

BOSTON  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 
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THE  DRAWINGS  OF 

CLAUDE 

with  an  Essay  by 

ROGER  E.  ERY 

and  notes  on  the  Draw  mgs  ?'e produced. 

A MONOGRAPH  CONTAINING 
FOUR  COLLOTYPE  FACSIMILES 

AND 

SIXTEEN  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 

PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR  NET. 


Published  by 

The  Burlington  Magazine,  Ltd., 

London:  17  Old  Burlington  Street. 
New  York:  15-17  East  40th  Street. 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  ART  BOOKS 


MODERN  PAINTING 

ITS  TENDENCY  AND  MEANING 

By  WILLARD  HUNTINGTON  WRIGHT 

A uthor  of '’’’What  Nietzsche  Tatightf  etc. 

With  Fotir  Subjects  in  Color  and  Tive7ityfour  Reproductions. 

8vo.  Cloth,  fj.oo  net. 

A complete  and  comprehensive  liistory  of  modern  painting  from  Delacroix, 
Courbet,  Turner  and  Daumier  to  date.  This  book  organizes  the  tendencies  in 
painting  during  the  last  forty  years,  shows  how  each  of  the  movements  depends 
on  the  other  and  has  grown  out  of  the  other,  analyzes  sympathetically  the 
theories  which  have  given  birth  to  the  new  schools,  discusses  tlie  solidity  of 
these  theories  and  points  out  their  importance,  shows  the  points  of  divergence 
between  modern  art  and  that  of  the  older  schools,  reviews  the  actual  accom- 
plishments of  modern  art,  gives  a clear  exposition  of  its  meaning  and  aim,  in- 
dicates all  the  influences  which  entered  into  it,  and  explains  the  causes  under- 
lying it.  In  short,  “Modern  Painting”  gives — for  the  first  time  in  any  lan- 
guage— a clear,  compact  review  of  all  the  important  activities  of  modern  art  in 
an  explanatory,  critical  manner,  so  that  the  reader  has  an  autlientic  and  con- 
cise history  of  modern  painting  which  elucidates  the  aims,  psychology,  accom- 
plishments and  relative  importance  of  all  those  art  schools  which  began  with 
Delacroix  and  ended  only  with  the  war. 


WHAT  PICTURES  TO  SEE 
IN  AMERICA 

By  LORINDA  M.  BRYANT 

Author  of  Pictures  and  Their  Painters f “What  PicPcres  to  See  in 
Europe,"  etc.  Over  200  lllustratiotis.  8vo.  Cloth,  $2.00  net. 

In  order  to  see  art  museums  properly  in  the  short  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
general  tourist  a careful  guide  must  be  had  to  save  time  and  strength.  Mrs. 
Bryant  in  the  present  book  visits  the  various  galleries  of  America  from  Boston 
to  San  Francisco  and  points  out  the  masterpieces  of  famous  artists.  She  throws 
many  side-lights  on  the  pictures  and  their  painters,  in  descriptions,  anecdotes 
and  historic  facts  that  make  the  book  delightful  reading  to  the  traveler  or  the 
stay-at-home. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 

I 


PUBLISHERS 
NEW  YORK 
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THE  WORLD’S  ART,  ARCHI- 
TECTURE, DECORATIONS 
— these  are  the  matters  you  will  find 
treated  in  great  variety  in 

International 

Studio 

FOR  OVER  18  YEARS  THE  STANDARD  ART 
MAGAZINE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

Its  average  of  over  100  illustrations  per 
issue  in  half-tone,  tint,  and  full  color, 
reproducing  works  of  art  of  every  de- 
scription, has  given  the  ‘"Studio”  a rep-  | 
utation  as  the  ""most  beautiful  magazine 
printed 

50  Cents  a Copy  — $5.00  a Year 
Trial  Subscription  of  3 Months  $1.00 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 
CUYLER  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 
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EVERY  BOOK  READER 


Should  have  THE  DIAL,  the  leading  literary 
journal  of  America/’  It  affords  an  authori- 
tative, impartial,  and  agreeable  guide  to  the 
new  books,  indispensable  to  anyone  who  takes 
a serious  interest  in  literature. 


Published  Fortnightly  {every  other  Thursday)  at  $2  a year, 
or  1 0 cents  a copy 


“ I do  not  know  of  any  similar 
paper  in  this  country  which  has 
maintained  a higher  ideal  or  fol- 
lowed a more  consistent  practice 
in  independent  criticism.” 

Woodrow  Wilson. 

“Unbiased,  good  humored,  and 
sensible.” 

Barrett  Wendell, 

“ Literary  History  of  America.” 

In  the  pages  of  THE  DIAL  the  new  books  are  dealt  with 
upon  their  merits,  without  fear  or  favor,  by  able  and  com- 
petent critics,  most  of  them  specialists  of  recognized  stand- 
ing, and  the  signatures  of  these  writers,  appended  to  their 
work,  are  a guarantee  of  authority  and  responsibility.  To 
cover  the  field  of  current  literature  with  dignity,  intelligence, 
authority,  and  honesty,  has  been  the  unswerving  aim  of 
THE  DIAL  during  the  thirty-four  years  of  its  existence ; 
that  it  has  succeeded  in  this  endeavor  beyond  any  other 
journal  of  its  class  is  generally  conceded. 


A three  months  ’ trial  subscription  (6  issues')  will  be  sent  to  any  reader 
of  “ The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly”  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

THE  DIAL,  632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


“Faithful  to  the  best  literary 
traditions.” 

John  Burroughs. 

“Sane,  wise,  truthful,  honest, 
hopeful,  and  kindly.” 

David  Starr  Jordan. 

“The  best  critical  literary  jour- 
nal.” 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
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“I  shall  be  particularly  interested  in  the  number  con- 
taining the  ‘ Count  Fortsas  Hoax’  as  I consider  that  one 
of  the  most  amusing  events  in  the  annals  of  book  collect- 
ing.”— Mr.  Edmund  J).  Brooks. 

“ Always  ‘The  Miscellany’  is  delightful  and  refreshing. 

. , . Anything  I can  say  for  it  is  too  little.” — Mr.  J.  T.  Fred- 
erick, Editor  “ The  Midland.'" 

“The  format  of  ‘ The  Miscellany’  is  a thing  of  rare 
beauty.”  — Mr.  Julian  Park. 

THE  MISCELLANY 

Edited  by  H.  A.  FOWLER 

A quarterly  publication  devoted  to  literature  and 
book  lore.  The  October  issue  will  present  an  account 
of  the  Fortsas  Library  hoax:  the  rare  catalogue  of  the 
library  being  reprinted  in  connection  with  it. 

Later  issues  will  present  articles  on  ancient  paper- 
making and  ancient  typefounding,  among  other  feat- 
ures of  interest.  A department  in  each  issue  acts  as 
official  journal  for  The  American  Bookplate  Society. 

Subscription  : one  dollar  per  year.  Subscriptions 
may  be  sent  direct  or  through  any  bookseller. 

THE  MISCELLANY 

17  Board  of  Trade,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, U.S.  A. 
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Art  & Progress 

A Monthly  Illustrated  Magazine 
Edited  by  Leila  Mechlin 


Contributing  Editors : 


Mrs.  Herbert  Adams 
Ralph  Adams  Cram 
A.  E.  Gallatin 
Birge  Harrison 

Price  $2.  50  a Year. 


Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 
Duncan  Phillips 
John  C.  Van  Dyke 
Frank  Weitenkampf 

Single  Copies  25c. 


The  American  Art 
Annual 

A Comprehensive  Directory  of  Art 
Edited  by  Elorence  N.  Levy 

VOLUME  XI  Just  Published 

An  illustrated  record  of  the  Year’s  Art.  Title,  size,  buyer 
and  price  of  4, 1 92  pictures  sold  at  auction  during  1 91  2-14. 
Reports  of  733  Art  Museums,  Societies  and  Schools.  Bib- 
liography of  American  Art  and  American  Artists,  etc. 

Cloth,  8vo,  95  Illustrations.  544  Pages  of  Text.  Price  ^5. 
Published  by 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

1741  New  York  Avenue  Washington,  D.  C. 
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“ BOOKS  — PRINTS 

AUTOGRAPHS  — ART  SCHOOLS  ^ 

OLD  and  RARE  PRINTS^ 

T0%T%AITS 

Prints  cleaned  and  restored.  Collections  appraised  and 
Catalogued. 

F.  MEDER.  15-17  E.  40th  St.,  The  Anderson  Bldg,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  2bb  Murray  H ill 

Catalogue  of  Uncommon  Books  on  American  History 


CATALOGUE  OF  FIRST  EDITIONS  OF 
ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  AUTHORS 
SENT  ON  REQUEST 

C.  Gerhardt  & Co.,  120  E.  59th  St.,  New  York 


AMERICAN  ART  ANNUAL 

FLORENCE  N.  LEVY,  EDITOR 
An  illustrated  record  of  art  in  the  United  States. 

Prices  of  Paintings. 

Reports  of  949  Museums,  Societies  and  Schools. 

VOL.  XL  Cloth,  8vo ' 562  pages;  95  illustrations.  $5  net. 
Sample  pages  on  request 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS,  215  W.  57  St.,  NEW  YORK 

THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR'S  BOOKLETS 

EDITED  BY  FITZROY  CARRINGTON 

A collection  0/  six  studies  with  many  illustrations.  The  titles  are  as  follows : 
JEAN-FRAN9OIS  MILLET,  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden;  CH  A R LES-FR  A N- 
9OIS  DAUBIGNY,  Painter  and  Etcher,  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden;  LE  PERE 
COROT,”  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden;  CHARLES  JACQUE,by  Robert  ).  Wicken- 
den; THE  MEN  OF  1830,”  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden,  MAXIME  LALANNE. 
by  W.  Aspenwall  Bradley. 

Boig^d  ht  paper  covers.  Each  20  cents  net.  The  set  of  six,  $1.00  net. 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  4 PARK  ST.,  BOSTON 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

THIRTY-NINTH  YEAR 

Drawing  and  Painting.  Modeling.  Design. 
Interior  Decoration.  Silverware  and  Jewelry. 

Write  for  Circular. 
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American  Art  News 

(Published  by  The  American  Art  News  Co.,  Inc.) 

15-17  EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


N owin  its  thirteenthyear  of  successful  pub-  ! 
lication,  and  universally  recognized  as  the 
dealers’ and  collector’s  authority  on  art  mat- 
ters in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar 

gives  all  the  exhibitions  of  the  current  and 
coming  weeks,  their  locations  and  the  dates 
of  duration  in  New  York.  Those  in  other 
American  cities  under  head  of  letters  from 
said  cities. 

All  important  picture,  print  and  book  sales 

in  both  Europe  and  United  States  duly  re- 
corded, with  full  list  prices,  buyers,  etc., 
and  also  the  lirst  announcement  of  same 
in  advance.  | 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris,  London  and 
Milan,  written  by  best  informed  authorities 
on  the  art  trade  and  news  of  the  Studios, 
Galleries  and  Salesrooms,  and  occasional 
authoritative  letters  from  other  European 
art  centers.  Invaluable  for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY— $2.00  A YEAR— 37  ISSUES 
Canada,  $2.50;  Foreign  Countries,  $2.75 
(Weekly  from  Oct.  15  to  June  i — Monthly  during  the  summer) 

AMERICA’S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 

i 
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SPECIAL  EXHIBITION 


ETCHINGS  BY 

CHILDE  HASSAM 


NOVEMBER  27th  TO  DECEMBER  18th 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 

4 EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ON  EXHIBITION 
ETCHINGS  BY  D.  Y.  CAMERON 

KENNEDY  & CO.,  613  Fifth.  Avenue,  New  York 


ii 


P.  & D.  Colnaghi  & Obach 


Established  1760 


Paintings,  Drawings,  Engravings 
and  Etchings 

by  all  the 

Old  and  Modern  Masters 


Finest  States  of 

(finglijsl)  jWe^^otintjef  anti 
^rtntsf  in  colour 


XVIII  Century  French  Engravings 


PUBLISHERS 


BY  SPECIAL 


APPOINTMENT 


TO  HIS  MAJESTY  KING  GEORGE  V 

144,  145,  146  New  Bond  Street 
London,  England 

Cable:  ‘Colnaghi,’  London 
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THE  PEARL  NECKLACE 
After  Vermeer 
Price  $20.00 


THE  LACE  MAKER 
After  Metsu 
Price  $18.00 


THE  BROKEN  MIRROR 
After  Greuze 
Price  $15.00 


WOMAN  SEWING 
After  Millet 
Price  $15.00 


FOUR  RECENT  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS 

By  TIMOTHY  COLE 

PUBLISHED  BY  ARTHUR  H.  HAHLO  & CO. 

569  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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E.J.VAN  WISSELINGH  & 

78-80  Rokin  Amsterdam 

HOLLAND 

Publishers  of  Original  Etchings 

BY 

M.A.J.  BAUER,  P.DUPONT, 
W.WITSEN  AND  W.  DE  Z WART. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Etchings  on  application 


PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 
OF  THE  DUTCH  AND  FRENCH  SCHOOLS. 


ALBERT  ROULLIER 


410  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 

RARE  ETCHINGS 

AND 

ENGRAVINGS 

OLD  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 

REMBRANDT,  DURER,  VAN  LEYDEN,  SCHONGAUER, 
VAN  MECKENEM,  CLAUDE  GELLEE,  PIRANESI, 
VAN  DYCK 

ETCHINGS  BY 
MODERN  ARTISTS 

MERYON,  WHISTLER,  HADEN,  CAMERON,  ZORN,  BUHOT, 
LEPERE,  LEHEUTRE,  GRAVESANDE,  JACQUE,  HAIG, 
FITTON,  MACLAUGHLAN,  SIR  FRANK  SHORT, 
FRANK  BRANGWYN,  MARTIN  HARDIE,  LEGROS, 
HOWARTH,  LUMSDEN,  SIMON,  WEBSTER, 

PENNELL,  ETC. 


The  Roullier  Booklets  contain  short  biographical  sketches  of  the  following 
celebrated  etchers:  George  Walter  Chandler,  Jean  Frelaut,  C.  K.  Gleeson, 
Lester  G.  Hornby,  Auguste  Lepere,  D.  S.  MacLaughlan,  B.  J.  O.  Nord- 
feldt,  T.  Francois  Simon,  J.  Andre  Smith,  C.  Washburn,  Herman  A.  Web- 
ster, C.  H.  White,  Joseph  Pennell,  D.  Y.  Cameron.  “Mezzotints,”  “Charles 
S.  van’s  Gravesande.”  Any  booklet  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  five  two-cent  postage  stamps. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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550  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CORDIALLY  INVITE 
PRINT  COLLECTORS 
WHO  VISIT  THE  EXPOSITION 
TO  INSPECT 
THE  COLLECTION  OF 
FINE  PRINTS 

INCLUDING  JAPANESE  PRINTS 
OF  EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY 
AT  THEIR  GALLERIES 
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R.  EDERHEIMER 

PRINT-CABINET 

t 

Original  Drawings 
Engravings  and 
Etchings 
By  the 

Old  Masters 
t 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE 

{Near  35th  Street) 

NEW  YORK 

Apply  for  richly  illustrated  catalogue  Telephone:  Greeley  2789 
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THE  ANDERSON  GALLERIES 

Madison  Avenue  at  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 
SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  MERITORI- 
OUS ART  AND  LITERARY  COLLECTIONS,  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION 
AND  SALE  OF  WHICH  THE  NEW  GALLERIES  AFFORD  THE  BEST 
FACILITIES.  EXPERT  INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST 
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MAGGS  BROTHERS 

109  STRAND,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

CARRY  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND 
CHOICEST  STOCKS  IN  ENGLAND  OF 

FINE  AND  RARE 

BOOKS,  PRINTS 

AND 

AUTOGRAPHS 

THE  PRINT  SECTION  INCLUDES  A VERY  FINE 
SELECTION  OF  MEZZOTINT,  STIPPLE  AND 
LINE  ENGRAVINGS;  ALSO  ORIGINAL 
ETCHINGS  BY  THE  OLD  AND 
MODERN  MASTERS 

Illustrated  Catalogues  in  each 
department  regularly  issued. 

These  Catalogues  appeal  especially 
to  the  Connoisseur,  Collector  and 
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DRAWINGS  BY  DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH 
ARTISTS  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM  OF  ART 

By  GEORGE  S.  HELLMAN 

Author  of  " Original  Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters,”  ‘‘  Eighteenth  Century 
French  Engravings,”  ‘‘  Jaeques  Callot,”  etc. 

I 

N 1880  the  Metropolitan  Museum  obtained, 
by  the  gift  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  a col- 
lection of  drawings,  mainly  of  the  Italian 
School.  During  the  past  ten  years  represen- 
tative examples  bj^  Dutch,  French,  and  English  mas- 
ters— modern  as  well  as  old  — have  been  acquired. 
To  comment  on  all  the  drawings  of  importance  that 
the  Metropolitan  now  has  to  offer  would  necessitate 
more  than  one  paper. ^ Gone  are  the  summer  days 
when  we  renewed  our  fealty  to  trees  and  rivers,  and, 
forgetting  the  sky-scrapers,  remembered  the  sky.  But 
we  may  still,  passing,  for  the  moment,  by  the  other 
drawings  here,  linger  with  the  quiet  Dutch,  those  lovers 
of  the  country  and  loyal  scribes  of  peasant  life. 

Yet  before  we  enter  the  fields  through  which  the 
Seventeenth  Century  artists  of  Holland  shall  be  our 
guides,  let  us  pause  to  study  an  earlier  Dutch  drawing. 

* A second  article  by  Mr.  Heilman  will  be  devoted  to  “ Drawings  by 
Italian  and  French  Artists  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,”  and 
will  appear  in  The  Print  Collector's  Quarterly  for  April,  1916.  (Vol.  6, 
No.  2.) 
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Reproduced  by  the  Vasari  Society  under  the  title  of 
A Country  Dance,  and  known  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum by  the  yet  more  general  title  of  Figures  Dancing, 
it  would  appear  beyond  any  doubt  to  be  a wedding 
dance  in  a nobleman’s  family.  Eighteen  men  and 
women  form  the  festive  circle,  the  three  couples  begin- 
ning at  the  lower  left  comprising  the  bridal  pair  with 
their  respective  parents.  The  bridegroom  is  between 
the  elder  ladies,  and  turns  a face  of  respectful  interest, 
presumably  towards  his  so  recently  acquired  mother- 
in-law.  The  bride  is  the  only  female  figure  without  cap 
or  bonnet,  and  is  further  distinguished  by  the  Italian 
Renaissance  manner  in  which  her  hair  is  dressed,  and 
the  quasi-Botticelli-like  flow  of  her  skirt.  The  drawing 
contains  anomalies  as  to  costume;  but  while  the  un- 
known artist  — could  he  have  been  Joachim  de  Patin- 
ier?  — obviously  borrowed  from  various  sources,  his 
landscape,  with  its  castle  and  farmhouse  and  wind- 
mill, belongs  clearly  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  the 
general  draughtsmanship  the  debt  to  Lucas  van  Leyden 
is  not  to  be  overlooked.  A document  of  charm  is  this; 
imbuing  us,  even  were  its  musician  and  jester  absent, 
with  a quiet  sense  of  pleasant  humor.  But  how  sedate 
the  dancing  as  compared  with  the  joyous  frolics  of  the 
peasant  classes,  that  Van  Ostade  was  later  to  portray! 

With  the  Seventeenth  Century  we  arrive  at  one  of 
the  impressive  aspects  in  art’s  record.  In  other  na- 
tional fields,  — both  ancient  and  modern  — fruition 
came  long  after  the  seeding  time,  and  lines  of  develop- 
ment can  be  traced  through  successive  stages.  Holland, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  reminds  us 
of  those  fairy  tales  recounted  to  eager  children  where 
marvels  occur  with  almost  simultaneous  copiousness. 
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Dutch  School;  XVIth  Century.  Figures  Dancing 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  7%  X 11^4  inches 


Dutch  art  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  to  have  flour- 
ished, and  to  have  reached  the  perfection  of  its  kind, 
within  the  span  of  years  that  a single  life  may  bridge. 

The  greatness  of  world  affairs  achieved  by  a country 
so  small  in  area  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  explanations  of 
that  national  self-consciousness  and  self-reliance  which 
bestowed  such  representative  character  on  the  work  of 
those  who,  disregarding  Italian  traditions,  found  in- 
spiration in  their  own  land.  Even  thus,  the  number  of 
stars  in  this  firmament  of  Dutch  genius  is  astounding. 

Among  the  drawings  at  the  Metropolitan  are  numer- 
ous examples  of  these  masters  so  amazingly  contiguous 
in  the  dates  of  their  birth ; and  if  in  these  notes  prece- 
dence is  given  to  Aelbert  Cuyp,  it  is  because  he  was  so 
much  the  poet.  His  work  breathes  the  spirit  of  fidelity 
to  nature,  as  ever  with  the  art  of  the  Dutch;  but  it  is 
a nature  transpired  with  the  personal  emotion  of  the 
contemplative  observer. 

Here  before  us  is  one  of  his  delectable  landscapes  — 
a wide  view,  yellow  in  tone,  with  a tower  as  its  one 
prominent  object.  The  composition  is  notable,  being 
one  of  essential  difficulty  and  hardly  ever  found  among 
drawings.  The  horizon  exactly  divides  the  picture  in 
two,  and  the  tower  is  nearly  in  the  centre.  Such  ex- 
cessive symmetry  would  be  fatal  to  lesser  talent;  but 
Cuyp  escapes  the  penalty  that  usually  attends  an  over- 
geometrical  arrangement.  His  high  and  rolling  fore- 
ground lends  distance  to  the  centre  ground  whose  groups 
of  trees  carry  on  the  melody  of  line,  recurring  once 
more  in  the  rounded  clouds  of  the  upper  sky.  Opposi- 
tions in  light  — between  sky  and  sky,  land  and  land  — 
are  handled  with  symphonic  skill ; while  over  this  little 
drawing  there  broods  a spirit  born  of  poetical  interpre- 
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Aelbert  Cuyp.  Wide  Landscape  View 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  7^1>  X l2Ys  inches 


tation,  and,  though  no  man  is  seen,  no  cattle  crop  these 
plains,  the  picture  is  full  of  human  feeling. 

In  another  drawing  by  Cuyp  there  is  similarly  the 
lyric  touch.  A group  of  four  trees  at  the  left  is  balanced 
by  trees  at  the  right  — the  major  and  minor  chords  so 
often  effectively  struck  in  landscape  art.  Sunlight  again 
plays  its  magic  role;  sunlight  which,  with  Cuyp,  is  ever 
important,  a great  irradiant  force,  suggestive  in  the 
dawn,  rich  at  the  day’s  height,  mysterious  as  the  even- 
ing approaches;  a sunlight  that  seems  pervasive  even 
when  withdrawn,  and  garish  never. 

Cuyp’s  way  of  drawing  trees  is  interesting.  While 
thoroughly  Dutch,  it  has  decided  individuality  in  its 
description,  by  clear  rippling  lines,  of  the  structure  as 
well  as  of  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  light  and  shade 
reveal  deft  mastery  and  the  effect  is  delightful.  But 
even  in  them  the  lyric  and  contemplative  note  pre- 
dominates; through  them  blow  breezes,  but  not  the 
great  winds  of  a tempest. 

In  Jan  van  Goyen  the  chief  emotional  appeal  takes 
on  another  aspect.  Nature  seldom  satisfies  him  without 
its  human  concomitants,  and  his  main  interest  centres 
in  the  river-folk  and  peasants  for  whom  his  landscapes 
are  the  charming  settings.  He  is  at  his  best  in  river- 
scenes  where  he  introduces  those  many  little  figures 
which  illustrate  the  activities  of  country  life  in  Holland. 
Like  Cuyp,  he  captures  the  gracious  magic  of  his  quiet 
country  — a land  of  waterways,  where  the  dipping  of 
the  oar  and  turning  of  the  windmill  gently  cleave  the 
pervading  silence. 

Drawings  by  Van  Goyen  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
not  rare,  and  many  of  the  European  museums  possess 
them.  Here  we  find  numerous  examples  to  choose  from. 
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Aelbert  Cuyp.  Landscape  with  Trees 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  7%  X 12V8  inches 


perhaps  the  most  ambitious  being  that  in  which  sixty  or 
seventy  figures  are  depicted  at  a fair.  In  the  back- 
ground at  right  are  a church  and  a small  village;  a 
stream  runs  through  the  foreground,  with  the  custom- 
ary boat;  in  left  background  are  a house  and  a tree 
nearby;  a man  on  horseback  joins  the  group  under  a 
wide  umbrella;  and  other  clusters  of  people  are  at  vari- 
ous booths. 

In  its  perfection  as  an  out-of-doors  genre  study,  even 
more  admirable  is  the  drawing  showing  an  inn  on  the 
bank  of  a river,  with  steps  leading  down  to  the  water. 
The  figures  are  replete  with  the  intimate  feeling  of  en- 
joyable conversation;  and  the  pencil  and  light  wash 
(the  usual  medium  in  Van  Goyen’s  drawings)  are  in 
consonance  with  the  sentiment  of  his  design.  There  is 
in  the  drawing,  as  in  all  by  this  artist,  a simple  felicity 
in  the  treatment  of  sky  and  water;  and  the  composition 
discloses  the  effective  arrangement  into  two  triangles, 
with  the  imaginary  diagonal  line  of  division  pleasantly 
broken  by  foliage,  figures  and  buildings.  The  boat  at 
lower  right  is  so  characteristic  that  we  may  almost  look 
upon  it  as  a form  of  signature. 

Leaving  the  life  of  rivers  and  intervening  meadows, 
let  us  adventure  upon  wider  waters  with  Willem  van 
de  Velde  and  Jan  van  de  Cappelle.  Their  skill  has 
made  them  the  masters  of  many  fleets,  and  with  them 
we  sail  in  those  days  when  Holland  contested  with 
England  empery  over  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

All  the  aspects  of  the  sea  interested  these  greatest  of 
Dutch  marine  painters;  fishing  vessels  and  fleets  of  war 
furnishing  grist  for  the  mills  of  their  genius.  But  while 
their  paintings  gained  for  them  the  admiration  of  kings, 
evoked  the  welcome  of  nations,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
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Jan  van  Goyen.  Landscape 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  GH  X inches 


younger,  won  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  the  statement 
that  another  Raphael  might  be  born,  but  not  another 
Willem  van  de  Velde,  their  drawings  are,  for  us  at  least, 
the  most  potent  confirmation  of  their  greatness.  What 
secrets  of  art  their  drawings  reveal  — art,  which,  in  its 
final  analysis,  achieves  as  much  by  suppression  as  by 
expression,  in  giving  visible  form  to  the  idealized  inter- 
pretation by  genius  of  the  world  of  reality!  The  sim- 
plicity of  sea  and  sky  enriches  the  decorative  galleons 
whose  ornamentation  is  that  of  Dutch  masters  with 
affectionate  interest  in  details.  Yet  theirs  is  no  meticu- 
lous art,  for  it  carries  even  beyond  the  realm  of  history, 
far  into  the  uncharted  sphere  of  the  imagination. 

From  among  the  drawings  of  these  two  artists  at 
the  Metropolitan,  a drawing  by  Van  de  Cappelle  en- 
titled A Sea  Fight  may  be  chosen  as  a splendidly  repre- 
sentative example  of  that  special  field  of  art  in  which 
both  these  men  were  masters.  A naval  combat  is  in 
progress,  with  rowboats  hurrying  away  from  the  central 
vessel  whose  stately  form  and  flying  flags  are  not  yet 
engulfed  by  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  find  a grateful 
note  of  repetition  in  the  rolling  clouds  of  the  sky.  The 
artist  has  made  use  of  water-color,  but  with  great  dis- 
cretion and  sobriety,  so  that  the  buff  tone  of  the  waves 
and  quiet  dark  blue  of  the  upper  sky  do  not  distract 
the  attention  from  the  incisive  drawing  of  the  masts 
and  the  hulls  of  the  boats,  v/hose  simple  lines  seem  al- 
most to  quiver  with  the  vitality  of  this  incident  in  naval 
warfare. 

Beauty  in  art  is  a matter  of  interpretation  and  ex- 
position rather  than  of  subject.  In  the  characteristics 
of  humanity,  not  the  features  of  human  beings,  genius 
revels.  A Bouguereau  chooses  so-called ‘ddeaF’  beauty. 
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Jan  van  Goyen.  Landscape  with  Figures 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  6%  X 10%  inches 


presents  it  patently  to  the  physical  eye,  and  leaves  us 
indifferent;  a Degas  chooses  so-called  ‘^ugly’’  types, 
evokes  their  inner  ideality,  and  the  eye  of  the  imagina- 
tion responds.  Genius,  entering  with  equal  nonchalance 
the  palaces  of  princes  and  the  taverns  of  the  lowly, 
possesses  the  rod  that  ever  can  strike  forth  the  vital 
spark  of  beauty.  To  this  power  over  environment  there 
is,  among  the  Dutch  artists  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
no  better  attestation  than  in  the  work  of  Adriaen  van 
Ostade.  Coarse  peasants  in  coarse  moments  of  inebria- 
tion, lust  and  brawling,  often  constituted  the  magnet 
attracting  his  talent;  and  even  in  scenes  of  more  inno- 
cent rustic  merry-making  Van  Ostade  is  content  to 
treat  low  planes  of  social  existence.  But  with  what  con- 
summate art  does  he  make  the  Dutch  equivalent  of 
Judy  O' Grady  eternal  sister  to  the  Colonel’s  lady!  Life 
is  a great  stream  of  man}^  outlets,  but  the  primal  force 
is  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  rough  tankard  held  aloft 
by  the  hand  of  genius  offers  the  same  elixir  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  golden  chalice. 

Let  us  grant  that  such  a drawing  as  Ostade’s  Interior 
View  — probably  a scene  in  a tavern  — has  obvious 
elements  of  vulgarity  in  subject  matter.  But  having 
granted  thus  much  the  concession  seems  irrelevant  in 
view  of  the  drastic  vitality  which  the  master  has 
achieved.  It  is  no  pretty  jmung  woman  over  whose 
shoulder  the  carousing  boor  has  thrown  his  arm ; but  are 
not  these  two  figures  and  the  half-dozen  other  inmates 
of  this  ramshackle  room  eloquent  of  primal  things,  true 
exponents  of  natural  necessities  and  desires?  Light  and 
shade  — those  impalpable  rulers  of  the  visual  world  — 
are  here  the  servants  of  his  wizardry,  and  such  a draw- 
ing teaches  us  anew  not  alone  that  nothing  human  is 
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alien,  but  indeed  that  the  lower  scales  of  human  life 
are  separated  only  in  degree  from  the  higher  reaches  of 
the  spirit,  and  that  art  has  the  secret  which  bridges 
the  gap. 

Then  there  is  Rembrandt.  There  is  always  Rem- 
brandt. One  wonders  whether  everything  else  in  Dutch 
art  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  could  not  cheerfully  be 
foregone  so  long  as  Rembrandt  remained.  His  genius 
overflows  his  epoch  and  streams  beyond  space  and  time 
to  those  unconfined  realms  where  broods  in  mystery 
the  soul  of  man. 

Who  does  not  feel  something  of  awe  in  considering 
Rembrandt;  more  even  in  his  drawings  than  in  his  stu- 
pendous paintings  and  matchless  etchings?  Who,  with 
a few  lines  and,  where  appropriate,  such  bafflingly 
great  chiaroscuro,  could  draw  more  sentient  human 
beings  or  more  marvelous  landscapes?  With  equal 
power  he  approaches  animal  life,  and  a lion  or  an  ele- 
phant from  his  pen  is  a triumph  of  art.  All  the  usual 
adjectives  — lyric,  dramatic,  narrative  — apply;  but 
apply  only  to  fall  short.  He  makes  almost  interchange- 
able the  terms  realist  and  idealist,  for  he  is  supremely 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  His  figures  essentialize  mo- 
tion and  character,  attitude  of  occupation  with  attitude 
of  mind. 

The  Rembrandt  drawings  at  the  Metropolitan  con- 
vey but  partial  evidence  of  a power  that  was  a reve- 
lation in  almost  every  field;  yet  inimitable  are  such 
sketches  as  the  two  chosen  for  illustration  — drawings 
that  were  once  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
In  one,  a slow-footed  camel  approaches.  At  the  left, 
another  camel  and  three  dogs  are  depicted  with  simple 
pen-and-ink  lines  that,  inspiringly  descriptive,  baffle 
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Adrian  van  Ostade.  Interior  View 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  6^8  X 10  inches 


description.  The  stupid  camel  driver,  the  head-dress, 
the  cloth  and  the  basket  of  his  lumbering  beast,  all  offer 
equal  difficulties  to  the  anal^^st  of  their  appeal  as  mar- 
vels of  draughtsmanship.  So,  too,  with  even  the  more 
sketchy  lines  in  the  drawing  of  Tobias  and  Sara.  It  is 
all  so  simple  — and  so  colossal;  child-like,  we  might  deem 
some  of  these  lines,  were  we  not  aware  of  the  god-like 
in  them. 

I confess  to  having  quite  forgotten,  when  first  study- 
ing the  drawing,  the  story  of  Tobias  recorded  in  the 
Apocrypha,  immediately  before  the  legend  of  Judith. 
In  the  eighth  chapter  will  be  found  the  recital  of  the 
prayers  of  Tobias  and  Sara  on  their  nuptial  night.  Is 
the  dire  fate  of  her  earlier  suitors  to  be  reenacted,  and 
will  her  old  father,  whose  bowed  form  is  seen  at  the  left 
of  this  drawing,  find  once  more  how  ill-starred  is  his 
daughter?  No;  a happier  issue  awaits  the  marriage  of 
the  two  young  people,  whose  devotional  attitude  ex- 
presses the  intensity  of  their  high  desires  before  God. 
That  the  feeling  and  atmosphere  of  this  scene  are  im- 
mediately manifest  even  to  the  observer  who  is  not 
cognizant  of  the  story  of  Tobias  and  Sara  is  the  most 
trenchant  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  Rembrandt’s 
achievement  in  these  few  lines  so  abundantly  conveying 
the  spirit  of  humility  and  religious  consecration. 

Rembrandt’s  treatment  of  light  and  shade  is  a topic 
that  no  commentator  on  his  drawings  can  well  omit. 
It  was  from  George  Gray  Barnard,  the  sculptor,  that  I 
first  heard  in  this  connection  the  elaboration  of  a theory 
of  Rembrandt’s  peculiar  method  and  peculiar  power  of 
visualization.  Most  of  us  regard  any  object  in  but  one 
way.  Looking  at  it  with  our  eyes  fully  opened,  we  get 
a single,  and  always  the  obvious,  effect  of  light.  Rem- 
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Rembrandt  van  Rijn.  Tobias  and  Sara 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  6%  X 9%  inches 


brand t must  have  so  used  his  eyes  as  to  have  them  com- 
pass an  object  from  the  very  first  ray  to  the  final  efful- 
gence of  light,  and  thus  his  work  reveals  a synthesis  of 
various  planes  of  shadow,  with  that  accentuation  which 
makes  realism  poetic. 

He  was  concerned  with  spirited  touches,  and  with 
totality  of  effect  rather  than  with  particularity;  so  that 
we  may  well  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  the  remark 
ascribed  to  him:  ‘‘  A picture  is  finished  when  the  author 
has  attained  the  point  he  proposed  to  himself.’’  This 
is  a thought  that  the  lover  above  all  of  drawings  will 
understand  and  will  confirm. 

II 

Among  the  Flemish  artists  represented  by  drawings 
at  the  Metropolitan  are  two  whose  native  accents  have 
only  added  to  the  universality  of  their  language,  — 
Breughel  and  Jordaens. 

The  importance  of  Pieter  Breughel  the  Elder  in  the 
history  of  art  is  well  known.  From  the  days  of  Teniers 
and  Brauwer  down  to  our  own  times,  this  Flemish  mas- 
ter, born  about  1530,  has  imposed  a continuing  debt  of 
gratitude  upon  artists  of  many  lands.  Patent  in  his 
drawings  is  the  charm  of  his  genius,  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  other  artist  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries achieved  with  such  delicate  yet  ever  expressive 
lines  of  his  pen  a keener  revelation  both  of  man  and 
nature. 

Remarkable,  indeed,  is  the  diversity  of  his  talent. 
His  peasant  types  are  proverbial;  and  we  need  but 
study  such  a drawing  as  that  in  the  Weimar  Museum, 
of  the  back  view  of  two  peasants,  to  recognize  how  pose 
and  posture  can  give  class  and  national  character,  with- 
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out  the  aid  of  facial  features.  There  are  other  drawings 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Stockholm,  the  Albertina  at 
Vienna,  and  Prince  Liechtenstein’s  collection  at  Felds- 
berg,  showing  with  what  intimate  humor  this  son  of  a 
peasant  understood  the  people  from  whom  he  sprang. 
But  Breughel  was  a satirist  as  well  as  a humorist,  and  to 
his  faculties  of  humor  and  satire  is  added  a comprehen- 
sion of  the  intrinsic  loveliness  of  the  aspects  of  nature. 
There  is  a drawing  of  his  in  the  British  Museum  which 
well  repays  study.  At  the  left  side  a large  tree  rises 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  paper,  and  its  sweep- 
ing foliage  frames  a castle  in  the  central  distance.  A 
rocky  landscape  slopes  down  to  the  river  that,  begin- 
ning at  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  winds  its  way  into 
the  far  distance.  The  tree  is,  though  not  imitative,  yet 
reminiscent  of  Titian,  and  indeed  the  whole  drawing 
has  the  brilliant  quality  which  Breughel  may  have  won 
from  his  Italian  days.  Flemish  art  brought  the  heritage 
of  the  Italian  masters  to  the  Netherlands,  and  this 
drawing,  while  manifestly  the  work  of  an  original  cre- 
ator, remains  an  historical  document  associating  the 
two  Schools.  Nor  is  it  less  interesting  as  an  unconscious 
exposition  of  arrangement.  An  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  upper  left  corner  to  the  lower  right  divides  the 
picture  into  two  triangles,  the  composition  that  we  had 
occasion  to  note  in  connection  with  one  of  the  drawings 
of  Van  Goyen.  In  the  left  triangle  are  banks,  rocks, 
castle  and  large  tree  — all  high  objects  in  fore  and 
centre  grounds;  the  other  triangle  is  given  over  to  the 
winding  river  and  its  adjacent  lands  far  below,  and  the 
sky  beyond.  The  effectiveness  of  this  scheme,  often  re- 
vealed in  works  so  far  apart  as  Rembrandt’s  draw- 
ings and  the  canvases  of  the  English  portrait  painters, 
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was  no  doubt  appreciated  by  Paul  Bril,  and  I am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  this  very  drawing  of 
Breughel  was  used  by  Bril  for  his  painting  of  Christ 
Healing  the  Demoniac,  now  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Mu- 
nich. Such  correspondence  in  the  general  composition 
and  various  planes  of  the  landscape,  with  a similar  tree 
at  left  framing  a similar  castle  on  the  rocks,  can  hardly 
be  fortuitous. 

There  are,  however,  in  this  drawing,  certain  theatri- 
cal elements,  Italian  in  character,  which  are  satisfac- 
torily absent  from  Breugheks  altogether  delightful 
landscape  drawing  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  This 
Street  Scene  in  a Village  is  a perfectly  natural  master- 
piece of  serenity.  The  thatched  houses,  with  two  or 
three  more  substantial  dwellings  at  the  left  of  the  draw- 
ing, are  quietly  ensconced  in  the  comfort  of  the  inter- 
vening trees  — trees  whose  softness  and  delicacy  are 
achieved  by  the  art  of  elimination,  so  intelligent  are 
the  short  pen-and-ink  lines  employed. 

It  is,  one  fancies,  the  hour  of  dawn.  Through  the  un- 
clouded skies  a few  birds  take  their  early  flight.  The 
village  street  is  empty,  and  before  one  of  the  houses  a 
cart  — the  day’s  work  not  yet  begun  — rests  on  its 
shafts.  But  Breughel  could  not  resist  his  tendency  to 
satirize  the  foibles  of  his  people  — a tendency  which 
indeed  won  for  him  their  affectionate  understanding  — 
and  so  he  introduces  the  human  note  in  the  wife  attempt- 
ing to  drag  home  her  intoxicated  husband.  Only  a hu- 
morous observer  of  life  would  have  brought  such  a note 
into  the  lyricism  of  this  otherwise  peaceful  scene;  only 
a great  wielder  of  art  could  so  indicate  the  woman’s 
tenacity  of  purpose,  the  man’s  schnapps-inspired  resis- 
tance, patent  in  this  conjugal  group;  and  we  see,  in  these 
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figures,  as  elsewhere  in  landscape,  why  Millet  avowed 
his  debt  to  Breughel. 

The  Amsterdam  gallery  has  in  its  St,  James  and  the 
Sorcerer  an  example  of  a drawing  by  Breughel  in  a dif- 
ferent field  of  satire.  Here  the  fantastic  demons,  some 
without  arms,  others  without  legs,  and  all  with  gro- 
tesque diabolical  faces,  have  the  humor  of  outrageous 
expression,  gesture,  or  contortions.  Hieronymus  Bosch 
was  the  inspiration  of  Breughel  in  this  realm  of  the  mon- 
strous, a realm  which  was  also  entered  upon  by  such 
masters  as  Schongauer  in  Germany  and  Callot  in  France. 
But  Breughel’s  art  was  equal  to  great  accomplishment 
in  drawings  where  neither  man  nor  devil  figured,  and 
where  his  consummate  draughtsmanship  could  endow 
with  beauty  (as  in  a drawing  in  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire)  so  mechanical  and  prosaic  a de- 
vice as  a mud-dredge. 

Towards  the  end  of  Breughel’s  life  there  was  born 
in  Flanders  that  sometimes  repellent  but  ever  colossal 
genius  who,  even  more  than  his  great  contemporary 
Rubens,  is  the  vital  embodiment  of  the  Flemish  art  of 
his  time;  and  just  as  Breughel  is  redolent  of  Flemish  art 
and  Flemish  peasants  so  Jacob  Jordaens  smells,  as  it 
were,  — with  the  pregnant  odor  of  nationality,  — of 
the  throbbing  life  of  real  and  sensual  types.  Between 
these  two  artists  there  had  arisen  a group  of  painters 
who  had  allowed  the  influence  of  Italy  to  deflect  them 
from  the  path  of  their  true  heritage;  and  fortunate  it  is 
for  Flanders  and  the  world  that  Jordaens  never  visited 
the  cities  of  the  south.  Breughel’s  genius  had  risen 
superior  to  its  insidious  appeal;  Jordaens  was  saved 
from  the  temptations  of  the  Italian  School. 

For  the  lover  of  drawings  in  still  another  way  does 
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Jacob  Jordaens.  Sacrifice  at  Lystra 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  16V4  X 14^  inches 
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Jordaens  remain  an  exception;  for  while  in  some  of  his 
black-and-white  wash-drawings  there  is  manifest  his 
elemental  power,  his  genius  is  best  revealed  with  the 
introduction  of  color.  We  need  not  abandon  the  con- 
viction that  a great  drawing  contains  those  qualities 
which  render  color  secondary,  but  with  Jordaens  it  is 
well  to  hold  this  rule  in  abeyance  and  give  ourselves  up 
to  frank  revelling  in  the  sentient  and  palpitating  colors 
wherewith  he  depicts  the  flesh  that  clothes  humanity. 
Grossness  there  is  in  plenty,  but  in  his  art  the  grossness 
of  the  Titan  is  merged  in  the  greatness  of  the  unending 
principle  of  procreant  life. 

Such  a drawing  as  the  Sacrifice  at  Lystra  is  a convinc- 
ing example  of  this  richness.  While  it  will  remind  us  of 
the  links  binding  his  career  to  that  of  Rubens,  it  is  Jor- 
daens and  no  one  else  in  the  peculiar  abundance  of  its 
vitality.  Twenty-three  figures  play  their  various  parts. 
The  kneeling  high-priest,  the  incense  vases,  the  sacrifi- 
cial bullocks,  belong  indeed  in  this  religious  scene,  but 
not  for  a moment  do  they  avail  to  render  a spiritual 
atmosphere.  The  fleshy  woman  with  unveiled  breasts 
is,  rather,  the  true  motif,  and  the  trumpet  that  she 
holds  to  her  lips  can  blare  forth  alone  a sensual  music. 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  to  whom  all  these  followers  of  the 
Greek  gods  are  ready  to  offer  adoration  on  account  of 
their  miraculous  cures,  must  indeed  reject  these  offer- 
ings, which  are  alone  those  of  Paganism ; but  the  Pagan- 
ism of  Jordaens  is  not  without  its  message  to  us;  and 
the  palace-temples  in  the  background,  the  gold  stan- 
dards in  the  procession,  the  black  marble  columns  with 
their  gilded  capitals,  the  draperies  and  the  flesh  of  the 
participants  (in  the  original  design  so  pulsating  with 
color),  all  fulfill  the  impression  of  a richness  which,  in 
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Size  of  the  original  drawing,  11%  X 10  inches 


its  essence,  remains  the  glorious  richness  of  physical 
life,  significant  in  its  incontrovertible  power. 

This  brief  survey  of  a few  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
drawings  at  the  Metropolitan  may  perhaps  not  unfit- 
tingly conclude  with  a note  on  an  artist  of  indeed  less 
talent  than  any  of  the  others  that  have  figured  in  these 
pages,  yet  an  artist  of  indubitable  interest.  The  draw- 
ings as  well  as  the  paintings  of  A.  F.  van  der  Meulen 
reveal  not  the  stateliness  of  vessels  as  in  Van  de  Cap- 
pelle  and  Van  de  Velde,  but  the  stateliness  of  captains 
of  men  about  to  set  forth,  on  high-stepping  steeds,  to  the 
arena  of  battle.  Van  der  Meulen  was  called  to  France, 
in  1665,  by  Louis  XIV,  and  he  is  best  remembered  for 
the  battle-scenes  and  hunting  scenes  which  he  painted 
for  this  in  so  many  ways  insatiable  monarch.  The  draw- 
ing of  his  that  lies  before  us  recalls  not  alone  those 
innumerable  historical  paintings  which  unroll  their  seem- 
ingly unending  leagues  of  canvas  to  the  weary  sight- 
seer at  Versailles,  but  also  — itself  a design  for  a tap- 
estry — reminds  us  of  alliances  between  various  forms 
of  art,  alliances  whose  success  depends  in  the  first  in- 
stance upon  fundamental  principles  of  draughtsman- 
ship. The  purpose  of  this  drawing  in  part  explains  the 
treatment,  particularly  in  the  handling  of  foliage  and 
clouds.  As  a scheme  for  the  loom  it  is  sufficient,  and 
therefore  good.  We  recognize  it  as  a drawing  of  less 
engaging  modulation  in  light  and  shade,  less  conviction 
in  linear  values,  than  the  drawings  of  those  earlier  art- 
ists whom  we  have  been  considering,  but  the  figures  of 
Van  der  Meulen  have  animation  and  dignity,  and  his 
landscape  is  not  without  that  quaint  charm  which  might 
well  appear  to  be  an  inalienable  inheritance  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  masters. 


HOLLAR’S  LONDON 


By  EDWARD  R.  SMITH 

CITY  is  a stage  on  which  is  set  a gigantic 
drama.  In  a world  city  with  a long  history 
the  mise  en  scene  develops  at  times  extreme 
interest.  The  drama  of  old  London  concerns 
all  English-speaking  people,  and  possesses  a peculiar 
intimacy  and  charm  which  affect  the  sympathies  of  all 
the  world. 

In  the  beginning  there  is  the  river,  a broad  and  shal- 
low estuary,  with  ebb  and  flow.  On  either  side  the 
banks  are  low  and  marshy  with  rolling  hills  in  the  back- 
ground. A ford  or  ferry  brings  a scanty  population  of 
barbarous  people.  The  passage  develops  into  a bridge, 
which  holds  the  settlement  and  accelerates  its  growth. 

The  map  of  London  was  limited  at  first  by  the  Roman 
wall.  In  the  time  of  Hollar  the  wall,  reconstructed  but 
not  enlarged,  still  contained,  as  does  its  trace  to-day, 
the  City  of  London.  At  all  times  the  farms,  the  villas, 
and  the*- gardens  of  the  people  were  scattered  over  the 
surrounding  country,  and  along  the  bank  the  palaces  of 
the  greater  princes  found  their  place. 

The  river  was  the  chief  highway  of  the  city.  One  of 
Hollar’s  plates  of  Whitehall  shows  the  Prevy  Stairs  sur- 
rounded by  splendid  barges,  with  long  banks  of  oars- 
men. These  great  boats  flashed  up  and  down  the 
stream,  gorgeous  with  the  powerful  harmonies  of  color 
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peculiar  to  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Intermingled 
with  them  were  all  sorts  of  craft  carrying  passengers  of 
every  station  from  point  to  point.  A favorite  objective 
was  the  Bankside  at  Southwalk,  an  old  English  Coney 
Island.”  Here  were  the  Bear  Garden  and,  until  1644, 
Shakespeare’s  theater,  the  Globe.  The  Hope  Theater 
stood  in  Hollar’s  time,  and  was  used  for  plays  and  bear- 
baiting.  The  Bankside  had  then  become  degenerate  and 
disreputable.  The  southern  side  of  the  river  was,  for  the 
most  part,  open  country.  On  the  northern  bank  was  the 
old  city  with  its  winding  streets  still  rich  in  monuments 
of  the  fine  medieval  and  transition  periods.  There  is  an 
interesting  plate  by  Hollar  of  the  north  side,  done  in 
1665.  In  this  intimate  and  altogether  delightful  old 
town  Hollar  found  himself  in  the  year  1637. 

Wenceslaus  Hollar  was  a drifting  personality.  The 
period  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  did  not  lend  itself 
pleasantly  to  the  permanent  habitation  of  any  one, 
least  of  all  to  a poor  Bohemian  engraver.  He  was  born 
in  Prague  in  1607,  of  substantial  and  intelligent  people. 
In  the  growing  storm  in  which  Europe  became  almost  a 
wilderness,  Prague  was  devastated  like  many  another 
fine  city,  and  in  1619  poor  Hollar  was  turned  upon  the 
world  to  shift  as  best  he  could.  He  went  to  Frankfurt 
and  became  the  pupil  of  the  elder  Matthaus  Merian, 
whose  work  his  own  always  resembled  more  or  less 
closely.  During  this  period  he  undoubtedly  met  the 
younger  Merian,  a painter  as  well  as  engraver,  and  that 
other  famous  pupil  of  Merian,  Joachim  von  Sandraart 
aus  Stockau. 

In  1636,  apparently  at  Cologne,  Hollar  fell  in  with 
Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  then 
serving  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  the 
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Wenzel  Hollar  (1G07-1677) 

Etched  by  Hollar  after  the  painting  by  Meyssens 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  6%  X 4^<j  inches 
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Emperor  at  Vienna,  and  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  assist 
King  Charles  I in  his  long  and  futile  endeavor  to  restore 
the  Palatinate  to  his  nephew,  the  Elector  Charles  Lewis, 
and  in  1637  Arundel  brought  the  newly  discovered  Bo- 
hemian engraver  to  his  house  in  the  Strand. 

The  quiet  figure  of  the  dexterous  artist  living  in  the 
midst  of  wealth,  but  always  poor,  interested  in  what- 
ever was  interesting  in  his  adopted  city,  and  leaving  a 
splendid  record  of  it  all,  is  a minor  agonist  in  a stupen- 
dous play.  One  of  the  greatest  dramas  in  history  held 
the  stage  at  this  moment,  against  scenery  the  most  valu- 
able and  beautiful  which  has  been  set  for  any  piece. 

The  hero  of  the  tragedy  which  was  then  playing  itself 
out  in  London  was  the  King,  but  that  was  not  the  Lon- 
don which  at  the  moment  interested  the  engraver.  The 
central  figure  of  Hollar’s  London  was  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del and  Surrey,  a prophet  of  the  beautiful  at  a large  and 
pregnant  moment  in  the  history  of  the  arts,  whose  name 
has  passed  into  the  English  language  as  a synonym  of 
intelligent  connoisseurship. 

An  ancestor  not  far  removed,  Henry  Fitz  Alan,  the 
twenty-first  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  fourteenth  earl 
of  the  Fitz  Alan  family,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
owned  Nonesuch  House.  There,  and  perhaps  also  at 
Arundel  Castle,  Fitz  Alan  assembled  a marvelous  col- 
lection of  paintings  and  other  works  of  art,  and  a fine 
library. 

This  original  Arundel  collection  was  rich  in  the  works 
of  Hans  Holbein  the  younger,  court  painter  to  Henry 
VIII,  who  had  been  brought  to  London  in  1526  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death  was 
a familiar  figure  about  the  German  Hanseatic  Colony 
of  the  Steelyard,  and  among  the  houses  on  London 
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Hollar.  London  before  the  Fire 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  9%  X 12%  inches 


Bridge.  The  close  connection  of  Fitz  Alan  with  the 
court  enabled  him  to  secure  fine  specimens  of  this  mas- 
ter’s work,  some  of  which  still  remain  in  Arundel  Castle. 
Quite  recently  the  finest  of  them,  the  portrait  of  Chris- 
tina of  Denmark,  passed  to  the  National  Gallery. 

Throughout  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods  Nonesuch 
House  played  a fine  role.  Perhaps  no  work  of  any  art  in 
the  England  of  that  day  ranged  so  near  to  the  supreme 
quality  of  Shakespeare’s  poetry  as  did  this  palace,  which 
was,  like  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  thor- 
oughly English  and  at  the  same  time  rich  in  Italian 
quality.  It  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  After  the  death  of  the  King,  Fitz  Alan 
bought  the  house  from  Queen  Mary  and  completed  it 
‘‘for  the  honor  of  this  realrne  as  a pearle  thereof.”  In 
1591  the  palace  was  sold  by  Fitz  Alan’s  son-in-law, 
Lord  Lumley,  to  Elizabeth.  It  was  still  royal  property 
and  full  of  fine  things  when  Hollar  knew  it,  and  in  per- 
fect condition.  The  house  was  wrecked  in  the  wars  of 
Parliament,  but  interesting  remnants  were  still  in  exis- 
tence in  1665,  when  Pepys  notes  that  “all  the  house  on 
the  outside  is  filled  with  figures  of  stories  and  good 
paintings  of  Rubens  or  Holbein’s  doing.”  In  1666,  the 
year  of  the  great  fire  of  London,  John  Evelyn  looked  up 
the  old  palace  and  has  left  us  a sympathetic  description. 
Among  other  things  he  says,  “I  took  an  exact  view  of 
the  plaster  statues  and  bas-reliefs  inserted  between  the 
puncheons  of  the  inside  wall  of  the  court,  which  must 
have  been  the  work  of  some  celebrated  Italian.” 

Nonesuch  House  was  the  most  beautiful  palace  in 
England.  In  France  there  were  several  fine  monuments 
“in  the  works”  at  this  time,  notably  the  Chateau  of 
Fontainebleau,  which  was,  like  Nonesuch  House,  a sys- 
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tematic  attempt  to  utilize  the  fertility  of  Italian  art. 
Nonesuch  House,  of  which  we  have  many  representa- 
tions, followed  in  the  main  the  well-known  Tudor  style 
of  the  earlier  portion  of  Hampton  Court,  but  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  time  were  drawn  upon  to  give  it  interest. 
Especially  attractive  were  the  beautiful  masses  of  Ital- 
ian stuccatura,  which  were  a fertile  source  of  inspiration 
to  the  designers  of  the  large  body  of  English  plaster^ 
work  so  much  prized  at  the  present  day. 

The  chief  residence  of  the  older  Earls  of  Arundel  was 
the  Norman  castle  of  Arundel  a few  miles  from  the  south 
coast  of  England,  of  which  Hollar  made  a beautiful 
plate  in  his  clear,  simple  landscape  style.  It  is  still  the 
residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  contains  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Arundel  collections. 

After  the  execution  of  Lord  Thomas  Seymour,  the 
brother  of  Protector  Somerset,  Henry  Fitz  Alan  bought 
his  house  in  the  Strand,  which  took  the  name  Arundel 
House  and  became  the  London  residence  of  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  and  Surrey.  Here  Hollar  found  his  home. 

The  earlier  male  line  of  Arundel  terminated  with  the 
death  of  Henry  Fitz  Alan  in  1580.  Nonesuch  House  and 
probably  the  greater  part  of  the  collection,  with  a beau- 
tiful library,  passed  to  his  elder  daughter  Jane,  who 
married  John,  Lord  Lumley,  a splendid  second  in  this 
series  of  three  great  English  collectors.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  any  treasury  of  the  arts  has  been  more 
piquant  and  interesting  than  was  Nonesuch  House  with 
its  pictures  and  sculpture  and  library  in  the  hands  of  this 
great  collector. 

The  record  of  the  collection  at  the  death  of  Lumley  in 
1609  is  not  clear.  The  books  went  to  Prince  Henry,  to 
become,  ultimately,  a part  of  the  King’s  Library,  now 
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Hollar.  Arundel  Castle 
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housed  at  the  British  Museum.  A large  part  of  the 
other  collections  probably  passed  directly  to  Thomas 
Howard,  the  great-grandson  of  Fitz  Alan,  heir  to  the 
suspended  duchy  of  Norfolk,  and  the  protector  and 
friend  of  our  engraver. 

In  the  same  year  as  the  death  of  Lumley,  Arundel 
began  his  extended  peregrinations  in  Europe  and  that 
systematic  search  for  works  of  art  which  made  him  the, 
greatest  collector  of  that  time,  and  almost  the  greatest 
of  any  time  before  or  after.  He  employed  many  skilled 
helpers.  John  Evelyn  assisted  him  often.  His  agent 
William  Petty  searched  the  Levant  for  Greek  marbles. 
Saintsbury  says  that  in  1616  the  collection  of  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  worth  £1000,  was  given  by  James  I to 
Arundel. 

Hollar  engraved  at  least  two  views  of  Arundel  House 
in  the  Strand  from  the  north  and  south,  and  a cele- 
brated general  view  of  London  from  the  roof  of  the 
buildings. 

His  plates  show  the  house  to  have  been  a rambling 
old  group  of  buildings,  more  like  an  inn-yard  than  the 
residence  of  a prince;  picturesque,  doubtless,  and  com- 
fortable in  a way,  and  filled  with  an  amazing  mass  of 
pictures  and  books  and  sculpture.  Some  of  the  sculp- 
ture was  also  scattered  about  the  garden  and  must  have 
made  it  most  attractive. 

In  the  modern  map  of  London  the  place  of  Hollar’s 
old  haunt  is  taken  by  Arundel  Street,  Howard  Street, 
and  Norfolk  Street.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fine  old 
names  of  the  family  will  live  long  in  the  city. 

Rubens  had  visited  London  in  1628.  The  splendid 
presence  of  Van  Dyck  was  familiar  to  the  Bohemian, 
who  engraved  several  of  his  finest  portraits.  It  was 
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through  the  agency  of  the  Countess  of  Arundel  that 
Van  Dyck  had  been  invited  to  England  by  the  King. 
He  had  an  atelier  at  Blackfriars  and  a villa  at  Eltham. 
At  Blackfriars,  which  was  on  the  Thames  between  the 
Fleet  river  and  Baynard’s  Castle,  Van  Dyck  had  a 
splendid  establishment  where  he  conducted  his  busi- 
ness of  portrait  painting.  In  the  most  orderly  way,  for 
a fixed  price  and  employing  many  clever  assistants,  he 
manufactured  those  masterly  presentations  of  import- 
ant personalities  which  constitute  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble assets  of  the  British  people.  The  supreme  artists  of 
the  great  schools  have  always  worked  in  this  thorough 
and  businesslike  way.  Another  large  figure  in  London 
in  the  time  of  Hollar  was  Franciscus  Junius,  D.D. 
(Francois  du  Jon),  Arundel’s  librarian,  and  a great 
scholar  and  connoisseur.  His  superb  “De  Pictura  Vet- 
erum”  and  “Catalogus  Architectorum,  Mechanicorum, 
sed  prsecipui  pictorum,”  etc.  (1636),  was  set  in  the  same 
key  as  the  pictures  of  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  and  Velasquez. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey  was  a man  of  splen- 
did parts,  a statesman  and  connoisseur.  He  believed 
with  Mariette  “que  la  vue  de  belles  choses  eleve  I’toe, 
la  fortifie  dans  I’adversite  et  la  console.”  His  moral  and 
mental  poise,  attended  by  faultless  taste  and  thorough 
loyalty  to  fine  things,  were  superbly  seconded  by  his 
wife.  The  wealth  of  the  house  and  much  of  its  vitality 
and  power  came  from  her. 

The  Countess  of  Arundel  was  Alethea  Talbot,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  the  granddaughter  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Talbot,  who 
was  known  in  her  day  as  Bess  of  Hardwicke,  and  played 
a feminine  role  second  only  to  that  of  the  great  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself.  She  was,  in  succession,  Mrs.  Barlow, 
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Lady  Cavendish,  Lady  St.  Loe,  and  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury. She  was  born  in  1518,  and  for  a large  part  of  her 
ninety  years  kept  the  kingdom  of  England  very  much 
on  the  qui  vive.  Bess  was  a great  builder  of  Elizabethan 
residences,  and  doubtless  found  that  “bossing”  con- 
tractors and  workmen  gave  a much-needed  vent  to  her 
excessive  “temperament.”  Walpole  intimates  that  her 
bau-lust  kept  her  alive.  She  would  not  die  so  long  as. 
there  was  any  building  to  be  done.  With  an  annual  in- 
come which  is  supposed  to  have  been  £60,000  she  built 
the  old  palace  of  Chats  worth,  replaced  by  a Paladian 
building  of  William  Talman  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Near  the  old  palace  of  Hardwicke  Hall  she  began  her 
new  Hardwicke  Hall,  after  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  in  1590.  She  also  built  houses  at  Bolsover, 
Worksop,  and  Oldcotes. 

Bess  of  Hardwicke  died  in  1608,  long  before  Hollar’s 
time,  but  she  lived  long  enough  to  influence  the  charac- 
ter of  her  granddaughter,  the  Countess  of  Arundel,  who 
brought  to  the  Arundel  family  much  of  the  wealth,  and 
many  of  the  finer  characteristics,  of  the  famous  old 
builder-woman. 

Perhaps  old  Arundel  House  was  too  near  the  heart  of 
the  city  for  becoming  privacy,  or  perhaps  the  Countess 
inherited  a bit  of  her  grandmother’s  hau-lust.  In  1638 
she  employed  the  famous  Nicholas  Stone,  builder  and 
sculptor,  to  rebuild  Tart  Hall  near  the  Mulberry  Gar- 
den, which  occupied  the  site  of  Buckingham  Palace. 
Mulberry  Garden  was  the  seat  of  an  experiment  by 
James  I in  the  raising  of  silkworms,  and  after  this  mat- 
ter had  lost  interest,  was  used  as  a more  or  less  public 
recreation  ground.  When  Tart  House  was  completed,  a 
part  of  the  Arundel  collection  seems  to  have  gone  there. 
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and  to  have  remained  until  the  building;  was  destroyed 
in  1721.  There  is  an  old  inventory  of  the  contents  of 
Tart  Hall,  which  is  published  by  Lionel  Gust  in  the 
‘^Burlington  Magazine”  (vol.  xx,  p.  97).  The  same 
writer  in  the  “Burlington  Magazine”  (vol.  xix,  p.  278) 
gives  an  account  of  the  entire  Arundel  collection  which 
is  so  complete  and  so  accessible  that  we  need  do  no  more 
here  than  to  outline  the  record. 

In  1642  the  Earl  and  Countess  were  deputed  to  at- 
tend the  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  and  the  newly  mar- 
ried couple.  Prince  William  of  Orange  and  the  Princess 
Royal,  to  The  Hague.  After  this  moment  the  quarrel 
between  the  King  and  Parliament  increased  in  violence 
so  rapidly  that  the  Earl  and  Countess  preferred  not  to 
return.  The  Earl  went  to  Italy,  where  he  died  in  1646, 
and  the  Countess  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  assembled 
there  a large  part  of  the  collection,  which  fell  into  litiga- 
tion after  her  death.  For  the  use  of  lawyers  an  imper- 
fect but  useful  inventory  of  the  property  was  made. 
The  Arundel  collection  suffered  dispersion  by  sale  and 
loss  during  the  disturbed  period,  but  a remnant  has  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  until 
the  present  moment.  From  the  inventories  and  descrip- 
tions we  are  able  to  make  a satisfactory  reconstruction 
of  the  Arundel  collection. 

The  galleries  were  rich  in  Holbeins.  There  were  some 
fine  Durers  and  a few  early  Flemish  and  German  pic- 
tures. Of  the  early  painting  of  Italy  there  were  not 
many  examples.  Mariette  in  his  “Abecedario”  says 
that  Arundel  had  more  of  da  Vinci’s  drawings  than  any 
other  collector.  The  greater  part,  however,  was  com- 
posed of  works  of  the  masters  of  the  mature  period  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  In 
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reading  the  list  we  find  such  familiar  names  as  Raphael, 
Giorgione,  Titian,  Correggio,  Bassano,  Veronese,  Tin- 
toretto, Parmigiano,  Pordenone,  Schiavoni,  and  their 
contemporaries.  It  was  largely  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
graving these  splendid  pictures  that  Hollar  came  to 
London  with  Arundel. 

The  early  Seventeenth  Century,  under  the  leadership 
of  Rubens,  regarded  with  affection  and  interest  the  pro- 
digious resultant  of  the  activity  of  Italy  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  The  prince  of  painters,  then  as  now,  was  Ti- 
tian. Rubens  revealed  to  the  people  of  his  day  the  true 
nature  of  great  painting  as  taught  by  Titian  to  the 
masters  of  Italy.  They  knew  when  a picture  was  well 
done.  When  Hollar  strolled  through  the  loosely  ar- 
ranged rooms  of  Arundel  House,  he  looked  at  every 
moment  upon  masterpieces  which  were  not  tinted  but 
painted;  amazing  canvases  which  now  hold  choice  posi- 
tions in  the  greatest  galleries  of  Europe. 

Side  by  side  with  the  collections  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  were  developed  the  great  schools  of  engravers 
who  served  the  same  end  by  reproducing  famous  works 
of  art.  Hollar  was  a member  of  a large  class  whose  seri- 
ous, thorough  work  has  great  value  now. 

Taking  a barge  at  Arundel  House  and  passing  up  the 
bend  of  the  river  one  soon  arrived  at  York  Gate  and 
Stairs.  Through  them  one  entered  the  garden  and  pal- 
ace of  York  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  had  been  assassinated  in  1628.  York  House  took 
its  name  from  Archbishop  Heath  of  York,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary  held  the  property  for  a short  time; 
Francis  Bacon  was  born  here  and  lived  here  when  Lord 
Chancellor.  In  1624  York  House  passed  to  George  Vil- 
liers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  Duke  made  some 
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additions,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  a large  hall  lined 
with  mirrors,  and  the  beautiful  water  gate  designed  by 
Inigo  Jones  as  the  first  step  in  the  proposed  construction 
of  a larger  and  more  adequate  residence. 

Villiers  was  a typical  “swagger’’  prince  of  the  period 
of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  and  the  English  Revolution, 
full  of  intelligence,  with  considerable  ability,  light- 
hearted, and  powerful.  He  dominated  the  early  part  of 
the  career  of  King  Charles  I,  and  entered  the  field  of 
collecting  with  an  enthusiasm  and  at  a pace  which  made 
him  a good  second  to  his  wise  and  dignified  rival,  the 
Earl  of  Arundel. 

In  1621  Buckingham  met  his  peer,  Peter  Paul  Ru- 
bens, who  was  then  in  Paris  busy  with  the  decoration 
of  the  Luxembourg  for  the  Queen  Mother  Maria  de’ 
Medici.  Rubens  was  then  in  the  full  swing  of  his  splen- 
did activity  as  an  all-round  man  of  the  world,  whose 
profession  was  the  art  of  painting,  which  he  understood 
in  all  its  phases  as  has  no  other.  At  that  time  he  had 
assembled  at  his  palace  in  Antwerp,  in  a beautiful  ro- 
tunda lighted  from  the  top  like  the  Pantheon  in  Rome,  a 
magnificent  collection  of  Italian  masterpieces.  In  1622 
Buckingham  bought  this  collection  for  100,000  flor- 
ins. According  to  lists  which  we  have,  it  contained  19 
Titians,  21  Bassanos,  13  Veroneses,  17  Tintorettos,  3 
Raphaels,  3 Leonardos,  and  13  Rubens.  In  1623  Buck- 
ingham and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I, 
visited  the  court  of  Philip  IV  in  Madrid,  where  they 
saw  the  rare  Spanish  collection,  and  met  Velasquez, 
who  painted  the  prince’s  portrait. 

Buckingham  followed  the  quest  for  pictures  and 
statues  with  the  same  skill  and  ardor  as  his  proud  neigh- 
bor Arundel.  Among  others  he  employed  Thomas  Roe, 
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Ambassador  of  Great  Britain  at  Constantinople,  to 
rival  Petty  in  the  search  for  Greek  marbles.  After  the 
death  of  Buckingham  the  collection  at  York  House  was 
depleted  by  the  loss  of  many  pictures,  which  were  smug- 
gled to  Holland  and  sold  to  the  Archduke  Leopold 
William,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands.  The  remainder 
were  sold  in  1645. 

At  his  country  house  in  Wilton  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Grand  Chamberlain  of  England,  and  special  patron  of 
Inigo  Jones,  had  a fine  collection. 

Hollar’s  pleasant  city  of  London  rambling  along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  in  the  year  1637  would  seem  to 
have  been  rich  enough  in  these  priceless  masterpieces, 
but  only  the  half  has  been  told.  Our  barge  must  pull  a 
little  farther  up  the  river  to  the  palace  of  the  King,  an- 
cient Whitehall. 

Rubens  said  of  Charles  I that  he  was  the  greatest 
connoisseur  among  the  princes  of  Europe.  In  the  pre- 
vious generation  he  was  perhaps  rivalled  by  the  Em- 
peror Rudolph  II  of  Austria,  but  in  his  own  day  there 
was  no  better.  The  Stuarts  may  have  acquired  their 
artistic  predisposition  through  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
who  married  the  French  Dauphin,  afterwards  King 
Frangois  II,  and  was  brought  up  at  Saint-Germain. 
Little  was  to  be  expected  from  James  I,  but  his  oldest 
son  Prince  Henry  was  a connoisseur  by  temperament, 
and  added  much  to  the  royal  collections.  He  bought 
Lord  Lumley’s  library,  which,  with  other  matters,  has 
gone  over  to  the  King’s  Library  in  the  British  Museum. 
After  his  death  Charles  took  up  with  ardor  the  task 
which  his  older  brother  had  laid  down. 

In  Hollar’s  day  the  King’s  palace  at  Whitehall  occu- 
pied the  large  area  between  St.  James’s  Park  and  the 
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river  from  Scotland  Yard  and  Spring  Garden  on  one 
side  to  Canon  Row  on  the  other.  Hollar  made  several 
plates  of  the  palace.  In  one  of  them  the  point  of  view  is 
on  the  river  quite  near,  and  in  front  a fleet  of  royal 
barges  disport  themselves  in  true  baroque  fashion.  An- 
other is  a view  en  cavalier  which  gives  the  relation  of  the 
buildings.  The  river  came  well  up  to  the  level  of  the 
shore  and  often  overflowed.  Along  the  bank  was  a ter- 
race and  to  the  right  the  Prevy  Bridge  leading  to  the 
loose  mass  of  buildings  along  the  river,  and  the  court  on 
which  faced  the  Banqueting-Hall.  To  the  left  was  the 
Prevy  Garden,  sometimes  reaching  to  the  river  and 
sometimes  separated  by  buildings. 

The  great  mass  of  Whitehall  buildings,  so  far  as  they 
were  important,  were  of  the  Tudor  period.  The  palace 
was  originally  called  York  House,  under  which  name  it 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  already  noticed.  It  had  been  the  town 
seat  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  also  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  at  the  time  of  his  disgrace  passed  to  King 
Henry  VHI.  The  finest  parts  must  have  been  quite 
similar  to  the  constructions  of  Wolsey  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  chief  glory  of  the  Tudor  buildings  of  White- 
hall was  the  splendid  Gate  Tower,  which  was  designed 
under  the  inspiration  at  least  of  Hans  Holbein,  and 
stood  north  of  the  Banqueting-Hall  at  the  point  where 
the  great  court  of  the  tournaments,  now  known  as 
Whitehall  Street,  opened  into  the  King’s  Street  to 
Westminster.  There  is  a fine  plate  by  Israel  Silvester 
which  shows  the  j ousting-place,  with  the  Banqueting- 
Hall  on  the  left,  and  in  the  center  the  sober  mass  of 
Holbein’s  gate. 

In  Hollar’s  day  the  Banqueting-Hall  in  its  white 
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Hollar.  St.  Paul’s  before  the  Steeple  was  destroyed  by  Lightning 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  lOV's  X 13%  inches 


Northamptonshire  stone  was  fresh  and  new,  a thor- 
oughly up-to-date  building  in  the  high  Italian  style, 
which  was  finding  its  way  into  every  city  of  Europe. 

The  Stuarts  seem  to  have  felt  that  a dominant  mon- 
archy was  possible  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  and  to  have 
hoped  that  it  might  lie  in  their  future  to  make  it  a real- 
ity. The  game  waited  for  Louis  XIV  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, but  James  I made  an  effort  to  accomplish  this 
mission.  As  a preliminary,  he  conceived  a colossal  pal- 
ace at  Whitehall,  to  be  built  from  a design  by  Inigo 
Jones. 

Jones’s  design  was  similar  to,  and  may  have  been 
suggested  by,  the  older  designs  of  the  Tuileries  and  Es- 
corial.  The  great  building  was  intended  to  fill  the  space 
between  the  tournament  court  and  the  Thames  and  to 
extend  up  and  down  the  river  for  a space  of  1150  feet. 
Of  this  ensemble  only  the  Banqueting-Hall  was  built  on 
the  northern  or  park  front  facing  the  tournament  court. 

There  are  few  matters  in  the  history  of  Europe  more 
interesting  than  the  recognition  by  the  reigning  houses 
of  the  value  of  the  artistic  training  of  the  people.  This 
may  not  always  have  come  clearly  into  consciousness; 
but  a clever  man  like  Louis  XIV  knew  very  well  that  in 
developing  the  colossal  artistic  appeal  of  his  court  he 
was  following  a policy  almost  as  old  as  the  Capetian 
house  of  which  he  was  a scion.  All  the  old  French  kings, 
and  especially  those  of  the  house  of  Valois,  had  stimu- 
lated the  artistic  sense  of  the  French  nation  until  it  be- 
came its  most  valuable  asset.  The  Stuarts  seem  to  have 
endeavored  to  anticipate  Louis  XIV,  and  to  do  for  the 
stolid,  democratic  English  people  what  he  afterwards 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  in  more  sensitive  and  sym- 
pathetic France. 
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Hollar.  St.  Paul’s  from  the  East 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  7%  X 9»4  inches 


James  I bep^an  the  great  Palace  of  Whitehall,  which 
was  to  house  the  treasures  afterwards  to  be  collected. 
Prince  Henry  continued  the  course  of  artistic  develop- 
ment, which  his  brother  Charles  carried  far  and  well. 

Charles  succeeded  his  brother  Henry  as  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1616,  and  soon  after,  in  1623,  made  his  mem- 
orable journey  to  Spain  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  had  already  acquired  the  collection  of  Rubens  at 
Antwerp.  The  great  collections  of  Charles  V,  Philip  II, 
and  Philip  IV  at  Madrid  made  a deep  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  prince.  Returning  to  England  and  be- 
coming king  in  1625,  Charles  seemed  to  have  grasped 
the  full  significance  of  the  artistic  movement  of  the  day. 

Thanks  to  the  excellent  monograph  by  Claude  Phil- 
lips on  “The  Picture  Gallery  of  Charles  I,’Gn  “The  Port- 
folio’’ (No.  25,  1896),  it  is  possible  to  learn  the  history 
of  the  Stuart  pictures  very  easily.  The  King’s  selection 
was  entirely  similar  to  that  of  Arundel  and  Bucking- 
ham. The  foundation  was  Titian  and  the  superstructure 
of  the  works  of  Correggio,  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  Par- 
megiano,  and  the  great  Italian  technicians  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  The  King  had  pictures  by  Holbein 
which  had  drifted  down  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
some  fine  Diirers,  and  a few  Flemish  and  Italian  primi- 
tives. The  splendid  volume  of  quality  and  color  which 
dominated  the  walls  of  the  royal  palaces  was  due, 
however,  to  the  work  of  the  late  Italian  painters  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  To  see  the  like  or  rather  the 
same  pictures  to-day  one  must  go  to  the  standard 
galleries  of  Europe.  The  foundation  of  the  royal  col- 
lection was  the  purchase  from  Duke  Vincenzo  Gonzaga 
of  the  pictures  which  had  been  gathered  at  the  palace 
of  Mantua.  The  greater  part  had  been  collected  by 
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Isabella  d’Este  and  her  son,  Federij>o  Gonzaga,  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  and  additions  had  been  made  from 
time  to  time.  Rubens  visited  the  court  of  Vincenzo 
Gonzaga  frequently  and  discovered  that  the  pictures, 
including  the  famous  series  of  the  Triumph  of  Ccesar  by 
Mantegna,  were  for  sale.  The  King’s  agent,  Daniel  Nys, 
completed  the  transaction.  The  Triumph  of  Ccesar 
seems  to  have  made  a powerful  appeal  to  Cromwell, 
who  bought  it  for  the  nation  after  the  execution  of  the 
King.  Much  restored  it  is  the  chief  treasure  of  Hamp- 
ton Court. 

Through  the  agency  of  Rubens,  Charles  secured  the 
cartoons  which  had  been  made  by  Raphael  for  the  set 
of  tapestries  to  be  placed  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and 
which  were  still  preserved  in  Brussels.  After  the  death 
of  the  King  in  1649  the  disposition  of  his  collection  was 
managed  with  much  intelligence  by  Cromwell  and  his 
followers.  Inventories  and  appraisements  were  made, 
and  the  great  pictures  passed  by  private  sale  into  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  best  judges  of  the  day,  and  thus 
have  drifted  into  the  collections  of  Paris,  St.  Petersburg, 
Madrid,  and  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  finest  pieces  in 
each  of  these  museums  came  in  this  way.  The  record 
of  the  transaction  is  preserved. 

The  King’s  pictures  were  not  all  at  Whitehall.  They 
were  to  be  found  also  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  Nonesuch, 
Hampton  Court,  Greenwich,  Oatlands,  and  Wimble- 
don. 

St.  James’s  Palace,  with  the  great  church  and  hall  at 
Westminster  in  the  distance  to  the  left,  are  represented 
in  a beautiful  plate  by  Hollar,  one  of  his  quiet  linear 
drawings,  which  reveal  so  well  the  character  of  the  land- 
scape in  his  time.  These  suburbs  of  London,  a region 
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now  crowded  with  buildings,  were  then  delightfully 
open,  with  large  restful  spaces  and  plenty  of  verdure. 

Hollar’s  buildings  are  simply  a part  of  the  general 
landscape. 

St.  James’s  was  originally  a hospital  founded  for  four- 
teen maidens  who  were  leprous.  In  1528  Henry  VIII 
took  possession  of  the  open  country  which  extended  to 
Whitehall  and  far  to  the  west.  The  tract  was  a loose 
hunting-ground  at  first,  but  was  afterwards  laid  out 
with  a great  mall  running  along  its  entire  length. 

The  old  kings  loved  parks.  In  all  the  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope the  reigning  monarchs,  more  or  less  absolute,  have 
taken  up  vast  regions  near  to  their  capital  cities  which 
they  have  fenced  in,  stocked  with  deer,  and  used  as  their 
private  possession.  Many  of  these  beautiful  properties, 
which  could  not  have  been  preserved  in  any  other  way, 
have  been  turned  over  to  modern  democracy  to  use  for 
its  pleasure  and  contentment.  Perhaps  in  their  deepest 
hearts  the  old  tyrants  were  not  so  selfish  as  they  seemed. 

In  Hollar’s  day  a barge  might  follow  the  river  to  the 
west  through  the  locks  at  Teddington,  passing  low 
meadows  rising  little  above  the  water’s  edge  between 
fertile  farms  and  ample  parks,  with  here  and  there  a 
Tudor  or  Elizabethan  palace,  to  the  bridge  at  Hampton 
Court. 

This  palace  then  was  smaller  than  it  has  become  since 
the  enlargement  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  park, 
too,  had  not  received  the  fine  arrangement  formulated, 
it  is  supposed,  by  Lenotre,  but  was  loose  and  natural. 
The  old  buildings  were  beautiful  then;  much  more  beau- 
tiful are  they  now  with  the  added  rich  effect  of  time. 
The  patina  of  old  English  bricks  is  extremely  valuable. 

Hollar  doubtless  saw  many  of  the  King’s  pictures  at 
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Hampton  Court.  The  wreck  of  the  collection  is  still 
there.  Oliver  Cromwell  made  Hampton  Court  his  resi- 
dence after  the  death  of  the  King  and  gathered  about 
him  the  various  pieces,  which  with  excellent  judgment 
he  had  returned  to  the  English  nation,  notably,  of 
course,  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  and  the  Triumph  of 
Ccesar  by  Mantegna.  In  a later  day  excellent  emplace- 
ment was  found  for  them  in  the  additions  designed  by. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

At  Greenwich,  down  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  of 
which  Hollar  has  left  a long  view  on  two  plates,  there 
was  a royal  residence  as  early  as  Edward  I.  Under 
Henry  VI,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  built  a 
tower  where  the  present  Observatory  stands  and  recon- 
structed older  buildings  on  the  river  front  which  took 
the  name  Placentia.  Henry  VIII  was  born  at  Green- 
wich and  made  every  endeavor  to  improve  his  Manor 
of  Pleazaunce.’’  Elizabeth  was  also  born  here  and  had 
a warm  affection  for  the  house.  Under  Charles  I the 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  made  her  seat  at  the  Pleazaunce, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Inigo  Jones  completed  the 
pavilion  on  the  garden  front  which  is  known  as  the 
Queen’s  House.  Rubens  frequently  visited  her  here  and 
was  engaged  to  paint  extensive  decorations,  which 
were,  however,  actually  executed  by  Jordaens  and  Gen- 
tileschi.  Undoubtedly  a considerable  part  of  the  Stuart 
collection  was  housed  here.  Hollar  has  left  an  interest- 
ing print  of  Flamsteed  House,  the  first  observatory  in 
England,  which  was  built  by  the  astronomer  John 
Flamsteed  on  the  site  of  the  old  tower  of  Greenwich 
Palace. 

Hollar’s  attention  was  not  altogether  absorbed  by  the 
great  houses  of  the  English  princes  and  their  superb 
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Hollar.  Interior  of  St.  Faith’s 
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collections.  He  loved  to  wander  about  the  simple,  beau- 
tiful city,  and  to  sketch  and  engrave  the  fine  monu- 
ments of  previous  periods  which  were  just  approaching 
the  historical  moment  when  the  advancing  waves  of 
modern  civilization  were  threatening  to  submerge  them. 

Hollar  produced  a vast  number  of  plates  and  illus- 
trated almost  everything  which  concerned  the  people 
of  his  day.  He  was  most  keenly  interested,  perhaps,  in 
the  architectural  monuments,  which  he  found  in  the 
various  cities  which  he  visited  in  his  rather  extensive 
travels.  The  body  of  his  architectural  prints  is  consid- 
erable, and  extremely  valuable.  For  the  most  part  they 
represent  buildings  and  views  which  have  disappeared, 
thus  preserving  historical  records  of  much  importance. 
In  the  case  of  buildings  which  still  exist,  the  prints  pre- 
sent the  old  condition  of  the  entourage,  of  which  we  have 
no  other  record.  He  passed  a large  part  of  his  career  in 
London  and  seems  to  have  been  much  attached  to  the 
city.  Reproductions  of  his  prints  are  the  stock  illustra- 
tion of  all  the  old  London  books  and  enable  us  to  vis- 
ualize the  London  of  Charles  I quite  easily. 

Hollar’s  style  is  at  times  brilliant.  It  is  always  digni- 
fied and  especially  clear  and  simple.  He  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  telling  you  what  you  wish  to  know  about  a 
building,  and  does  not  attempt  to  mystify  you  with 
beautiful  but  perfectly  useless  impressions,  as  many 
modern  draughtsmen  do. 

His  prints  show  the  old  Gothic  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul’s  as  still  intact.  Inigo  Jones  had  added  a classic 
portico  to  the  main  front,  but  otherwise  the  church  was 
as  it  had  been  for  centuries. 

St.  Paul’s  was  the  heart  of  the  old  city  and  an  inter- 
esting body  of  accessory  buildings  and  customs  had 
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Hollar.  Westminster  Abbey,  from  the  North 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8X13  inches 


grown  up  about  it.  As  in  all  the  great  cathedrals  the 
religious  use  of  the  building  was  not  exclusive.  The 
busy  people  used  it  for  their  convenience  in  various 
ways.  The  great  nave  was  known  as  Paul’s  Walk,  the 
meeting-place  and  promenade  of  the  entire  population, 
Earl’s  “Microcosmography”  (1628)  calls  it  the  “land’s 
epitome,  the  lesser  side  of  Great  Britain.”  “The  noise 
of  it  is  like  bees,”  “a  kind  of  still  roar,  or  loud  whisper.” 
“It  is  the  great  exchange  of  all  discourse,  and  no  busi- 
ness whatsoever  but  is  here  stirring  and  a-foot.”  “A 
general  mint  of  all  famous  lies.”  “The  thieves  sanctu- 
ary.” Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  old  city  it  became  the 
concourse  of  all  its  inhabitants,  doubtless  thus  carrying 
to  an  extreme  the  natural  and  intended  function  of  the 
mediaeval  cathedral.  Hollar  has  two  plates  of  the  crypt 
of  St.  Faith  beneath  the  Cathedral. 

Westminster  Abbey  had  not  yet  received  its  towers; 
it  rested  in  the  genial  country  above  Whitehall.  Hol- 
lar’s illustrations  of  the  old  building  are  especially  beau- 
tiful, grouping  it  with  Westminster  Hall.  Between  the 
abbey  and  the  palaces  of  Whitehall  and  St.  James  lay 
the  open  Tothill  Fields,  and  the  park  of  St.  James.  On 
the  other  side  was  the  broad  river  with  its  fleets  of 
barges  and  troops  of  swans. 

Perhaps  the  most  magnificent  property  in  old  London 
was  the  great  monastery  of  the  Templars  which  Hollar 
engraved,  three  views  on  one  plate,  and  which  stood 
just  outside  Ludgate.  Along  the  river  there  was  a gar- 
den reaching  well  back  from  the  bank,  and  beyond  this 
to  the  north  the  conventual  buildings,  in  a remnant  of 
which  to-day  are  housed  the  lawyers  of  London.  The 
typical  round  Temple  church  remains,  and  the  later 
Hall. 
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for  which  fact  he  was  sliortlie  after  hanged  at  Tiburne.” 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  2%  X 7 inches 


In  1118  the  Knights  Templar  gained  possession  of  the 
great  meadow  on  the  river  and  held  the  property  un- 
til the  abolition  of  the  order.  In  1313  the  Templars 
were  abolished  and  their  property  turned  over  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  Hospitallers.  The  destruction,  in 
1313,  of  the  order  of  the  Templars  by  Philippe  le  Bel 
was  one  of  those  colossal  historical  crimes  which  seem 
to  be  repeating  themselves  in  our  day. 

We  have  taken  a broad  view  of  the  London  of  Hollar. 
The  stage  was  set  magnificently  for  a great  tragedy,  in 
which  our  poor  Bohemian  played  a manly  part  fighting 
in  the  ranks  of  the  party  of  the  King,  to  whom  he  was 
loyal,  and  living  for  years  in  extreme  destitution  in  the 
city  which  he  loved;  but  his  chief  interest  was  in  the 
superb  architectural  and  artistic  setting  of  the  London 
of  Charles  I.  In  this  setting  the  splendid  collections 
formed  a background  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 
Probably  in  no  other  city  and  at  no  other  time  have  so 
many  works  of  art  of  the  highest  class  been  collected,  as 
at  that  moment  in  London. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  RARE  PORTRAITS  OF 
WHISTLER 


By  a.  E.  GALLATIN 

Author  of  “The  Portraits  and  Caricatures  of  James  McNeill  Whistler : An 
Iconography,”  “ Whistler’s  Pastels  and  Other  Modern  Profiles,”  etc. 


T is  always  interesting  to  see  the  portrait  of 
a great  man  and  thus  to  learn  what  he  looked 
like,  but  in  order  to  obtain  a really  correct 
conception  of  his  physiognomy,  an  exami- 
nation of  a number  of  his  likenesses  is  highly  desirable. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  Whistler,  for  the  vast  num- 
ber of  portraits  of  him  that  were  painted,  drawn  and 
etched  by  himself  and  his  contemporaries  contain  most 
striking  contrasts  in  the  way  he  saw  himself  and  was 
seen  by  different  artists.  So  dissimilar  in  fact  are  these 
various  portraits  that  future  generations  will  have  an 
extremely  difficult  time  in  determining  what  he  really 
looked  like.  Not  for  the  reason,  as  is  the  case  with  Cor- 
reggio, that  no  portrait  of  him  exists,  but  on  the  con- 
trary that  the  likenesses  of  him  are  so  numerous,  cover 
such  a wide  range  and  are  all  so  different.  Moreover, 
in  the  case  of  a subject  like  Whistler,  in  which  the  ex- 
treme animation  and  ever-changing  expression  of  his 
face  counted  for  so  much,  no  portrait  could  possibly  be 
wholly  satisfactory.  Of  all  these  portraits  of  Whistler, 
it  may  be  noted,  the  painting  by  Boldini,  the  colored 
woodcut  by  Nicholson,  and  the  dry-point  by  Pellegrini 
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(Ape)  give  as  good  an  idea  of  his  appearance  as  any  of 
them.  The  Pellegrini  dry-point,  it  is  true,  is  termed  a 
‘^caricature”;  why,  I do  not  know,  for  the  peculiarities 
of  the  subject  have  been  but  very  slightly  exaggerated. 
But  for  that  matter,  why  should  not  a caricature  be  as 
good  a counterfeit  of  the  man  as  a portrait,  for  is  not 
the  most  reliable  histor}"  of  a nation  written  by  her  sat- 
irists and  her  caricaturists? 

The  great  majority  of  the  master  artists  painted  their 
own  portraits;  many  of  them,  as  is  well  known,  are  in 
the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence.  Rembrandt  was  his  own 
model  nearly  sixty  times,  not  including  a long  series  of 
etchings;  Dlirer  and  Rubens  were  also  quite  prolific  in 
this  respect;  Van  Dyck  painted  some  thirteen  portraits 
of  himself;  Vigee  Le  Brun  about  twenty;  and  so  it  goes. 
The  case  of  Correggio  noted  above  is  one  of  the  rare  ex- 
ceptions, another  is  that  the  only  authentic  portrait  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  his  own  drawing  in  red  chalk,  done 
at  an  advanced  age.  Whistler,  however,  was  not  one  of 
these  exceptions;  my  catalogue  of  the  portraits  and 
caricatures  made  of  him  lists  twenty-nine  self-portraits 
alone,  eight  of  them,  including  two  attributions,  being 
in  oil.  It  is  a curious  state  of  affairs,  by  the  way,  that 
already  the  genuineness  of  two  of  these  portraits  should 
be  questioned  (as  I have  noted);  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  then  that  the  labels  are  changed  so  often  in  the 
case  of  the  old  masters? 

Although  some  two  hundred  portraits  and  caricatures 
are  listed  in  my  “Whistler  Iconography,”  several  un- 
recorded items  have  since  come  to  my  attention,  as  was 
anticipated.  Three  of  these,  a drawing  by  Sir  Seymour 
Haden,  a caricature  by  E.  T.  Reed,  and  a dry-point  by 
Helleu  are  now  described  and  reproduced  for  the  first 
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Se-™our  Haden.  Portrait  of  Whistler  {circa  1858) 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  6i/4  X 6 inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library.  (Samuel  P.  Avery  Collection) 
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time.  The  painting  by  Thomas  R.  Way  is  described  in 
my  book,  but  has  only  been  reproduced  hitherto  by 
lithography;  the  Boldini  dry-point  is  also  described,  but 
the  only  time  it  has  been  reproduced  before  was  in  the 
form  of  a rough  newspaper  cut. 

Being  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  of 
contemporary  etchers,  and  his  subject’s  brother-in-law. 
Sir  Seymour  Haden’s  portrait  of  Whistler  possesses 
considerable  interest.  It  is  a little  drawing,  full  of 
spirit,  and  evidently  gives  us  a good  idea  of  how  the 
latter  looked  in  his  earlier  years.  The  drawing  is  ex- 
ecuted in  sepia  and  measures  6j  inches  high  by  6 inches 
wide.  The  inscription  on  it  was  written  by  Delatre, 
the  famous  French  printer  of  etchings,  to  whom  Whistler 
intrusted  the  printing  of  a number  of  his  early  plates, 
and  of  whom  he  etched  a portrait.  From  Delatre’s 
possession  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Samuel 
P.  Avery  and  with  the  latter’s  superb  collection  of 
Whistler’s  etchings  and  dry-points  is  now  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library. 

The  next  example  here  reproduced  is  the  immensely 
amusing  caricature  by  E.  T.  Reed,  who  was  formerly 
connected  with  “ Punch  ” and  is  one  of  England’s  most 
famous  caricaturists.  In  pure  fun  none  of  the  countless 
caricatures  of  Whistler  excels  this  really  inspired  sketch 
— not  even  those  of  Spy,  Ape,  Phil  May,  Charles  Keene, 
or  Max.  The  drawing  is  in  pencil  and  measures  6j  X 52 
inches.  It  is  inscribed  by  the  artist  as  follows : “Souvenir : 
E.T.R.  A memory  of  Jimmy  Whistler:  on  the  stairs  of 
the  Beefsteak  Club.  Mimmy  my  boy!  you  were  m form 
to-night!  ’ ” 

Paul  Helleu’s  dry-point  is  chiefly  interesting  because 
it  is  a portrait  of  Whistler  by  Helleu,  and  not  that  its 
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E.  T.  Reed.  “A  Memory  of  Jimmy  Whistler” 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  6^2  X 5^^  inches 
In  the  collection  of  A,  E.  Gallatin,  Esq, 
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Helleu.  Portrait  of  Whistler 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  G X 4 inches 
In  the  collection  of  A.  E.  Gallatin,  Esq. 
438 
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Helleu.  Portrait  of  Whistler 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  13%  X 10^4  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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artistic  qualities  are  of  a very  high  order.  There  is  an- 
other portrait  of  Whistler  by  Helleu  (and  it  may  be 
noted  that  he  was  practically  the  only  man  ever  drawn 
by  this  artist),  which  is  a much  finer  piece  of  work;  it  is  a 
half-length,  seated,  with  his  head  resting  on  one  of  his 
hands.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Helleu  did  not  essay 
a portrait  with  his  trois  crayons,  for  these  examples  of  his 
work  are  far  less  superficial  than  the  dry-points;  on 
rare  occasions  indeed  in  grace  and  charm  they  almost 
suggest  a twentieth-century  Watteau.  This  dry-point, 
of  which  only  ten  or  twelve  impressions  were  printed, 
measures  6X4  inches  and  the  proofs  are  all  cut  as  in  the 
reproduction. 

The  painting  by  Thomas  R.  Way  shows  Whistler  at 
work  printing  his  Venetian  etchings,  in  a room  in  Air 
Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  which  was  taken  for  him 
by  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  1880.  Thomas  Way,  the 
artist’s  father,  who  printed  practically  all  of  Whistler’s 
lithographs,  is  seen  at  the  left  of  the  canvas.  This  little 
painting — it  measures  10  X 12  inches — is  a capital  piece 
of  work  and  the  figure  of  Whistler  is  full  of  strong  char- 
acterization. Besides  this  picture  Way  made  a litho- 
graphic portrait  of  the  artist,  and  a drawing  showing 
him  at  work  over  a lithographic  stone.  He  compiled  a 
catalogue  of  Whistler’s  lithographs,  well  known  to  col- 
lectors, collaborated  with  G.  R.  Dennis  in  writing  a 
book  on  Whistler’s  art  and  wrote  a volume  of  his 
memories  of  the  artist,  in  which  book  he  reproduced 
this  painting  by  lithography. 

The  remaining  portrait  which  has  been  chosen  for 
reproduction,  and  which  measures  7f  Xllf  inches,  is 
one  of  the  two  dry-points  made  by  Boldini.  This  was 
sketched  on  the  copper  by  the  artist  on  one  of  the  days 
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Way.  Whistler  printing  his  Venetian  Etchings 
Size  of  the  original  painting,  10  X 12  inches 
In  the  collection  of  A.  E.  Gallatin,  Esq. 


Whistler  sat  for  the  now  famous  full-length  portrait, 
which  has  found  a home  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  It  was  done  immediately  after 
dejeuner,  when  it  was  ever  Whistler’s  custom  to  indulge 
in  a nap,  and  shows  the  artist  asleep.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  it  with  a drawing  made  by  Sir  Edward  Poynter 
in  1856,  which  also  shows  the  artist  dozing.  The  present 
sketch  was  executed  in  1897,  in  Boldini’s  Paris  studio, 
and  some  interesting  details  concerning  it  have  been 
given  me  by  Mr.  Edward  G.  Kennedy,  who  was  present 
at  the  time.  Mr.  Kennedy  informs  me  that  when 
Whistler  ‘^settled  back  for  slumber  on  Boldini’s  sofa,  his 
back  to  the  window,  Boldini  seized  a ^ point  ’ and  a plate, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  or  so  the  remarkable  dry-point 
was  the  result.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  absolutely 
like  Whistler  as  he  reclined  there,  his  back  supported 
by  cushions  and  his  feet  on  the  ground ; also,  that  a work 
on  copper  should  be  completed  so  rapidly  and  with  such 
astonishing  precision.  That  was  Whistler’s  last  sitting 
to  Boldini,  as  he  took  a mild  dislike  to  that  painter;  why, 
he  did  not  say,  but  possibly  because  the  painted  portrait 
was  so  extraordinarily,  so  startlingly,  like  him.” 

Certainly  Boldini  has  done  much  more  in  this  dry- 
point  than  merely  to  give  us  the  features  of  his  subject 
— he  has  also  given  us  the  man.  The  man  tired  out  with 
hard  work  and  perpetual  posing  (before  the  world),  the 
artist  who  impressed  his  great  personality  upon  his  own 
and  future  generations,  who  painted  a portrait  of  his 
mother  and  several  other  pictures  which  will  always 
rank  among  the  world’s  masterpieces,  who  shares  with 
Rembrandt  the  proud  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  two 
supremely  great  etchers. 
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Boldini.  Whistler  Asleep 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  7%  X 11%  inches 
In  the  collection  of  A.  E.  Gallatin,  Esq. 


Harding.  Le  Bout  du  Monde:  Gorge  d’Allevard  (Dauphine) 

Size  of  the  original  lithotint,  14i/4  X 11  inches 
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THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  OF  LANDSCAPE 
LITHOGRAPHY 


BY  HENRY  L.  SEAVER 
Author  of  “Daumier’s  Lithographs’’ 

I 

N Bruges  in  1789,  a month  after  the  fall  of 
the  Bastille,  there  was  born  to  Citizen  Taylor, 
— by  birth  an  Irishman,  but  naturalized  in 
France,  and  at  this  time  teaching  English 
language  and  literature  in  Belgium,  — a son,  Isidore- 
Justin-Severin.  The  boy  proved  gifted  and  versatile, 
hesitating  between  a military  and  an  artistic  career.  He 
began,  but  did  not  complete,  his  training  at  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique.  A Frenchman  of  Irish  blood,  however, 
whose  life  extended  through  Empire,  Restoration, 
Orleans  Monarchy,  Second  Republic,  and  ‘Miberal” 
Empire,  even  to  the  Third  Republic,  could  hardly  es- 
cape military  experience.  Taylor  was  a member  of  the 
National  Guard  in  1813;  and  later  in  life  accompanied 
D’Orsay.  in  the  Spanish  intervention  of  1823,  — the 
first  of  Taylor’s  many  foreign  travels,  which  were  so 
largely  to  shape  his  lifework.  But  from  youth  the  arts 
appealed  more  strongly  to  him.  By  inheritance  he  held 
the  literary  Anglomania  then  fashionable  in  France,  and 
wrote  gloomy  romances,  — like  those  of  “Monk”  Lewis, 
and  equally  capable  of  “making  Parnassus  a church- 
yard.” Acquaintance  with  Samson,  later  the  famous 
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French  comedian,  engaged  Taylor  for  seven  years  in 
play  writing,  without  much  success;  but  through  life  he 
retained  interest  in  the  stage  and  became  in  1825  Royal 
Commissioner  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  where,  as 
Romantique  enrage,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  notori- 
ous production  of  ‘‘Hernani.”  Through  theatrical  con- 
nections, moreover,  Taylor  was  brought  closer  to  the 
main  interest  of  his  career,  the  plastic  arts.  As  a boy 
he  had  lessons  in  drawing  and  painting,  and  assisted 
Degotti,  scene  painter  for  the  Opera,  in  which  work  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  elder  Ciceri  and  of 
Daguerre.  An  interesting  project  of  his  in  these  years 
was  the  reform  of  scenery,  substituting  for  wings  and 
rigid  outlines  certain  illusive  and  masked  effects  pro- 
duced by  transparent  scenery  and  ingenious  manipula- 
tion of  the  lights.  With  increasing  prestige,  — Taylor 
became  ultimately  Inspector  General  of  the  Fine  Arts 
and  of  the  Museums  of  France,  and  Senator  and  Baron, 
— he  came  to  exercise  an  extended  patronage,  which, 
as  expressed  in  various  relief  organizations  for  artists, 
won  him  the  cherished  nickname  of  Pere  des  Artistes. 
The  chief  artistic  undertakings  accomplished  through 
his  patronage  were  eight  great  publications  of  travel, 
chiefly  concerning  countries  he  himself  visited,  described, 
and  sketched.  Greatest  of  these  was  the  ‘Woyages 
Pittoresques  et  Romantiques  dans  TAncienne  France,” 
in  twenty-four  folio  tomes  with  some  2700  plates  in 
lithography,  a work  which  may  fairly  be  called  the 
Lihro  d’Oro  of  that  most  Romantic  of  the  graphic  arts. 
For  this  he  enlisted  the  service  of  the  best  scholars  and 
artists,  and  their  production  constitutes  not  merely  a 
treasure  for  bibliophiles,  but  a collection  delightful  to  all 
who  enjoy  the  finest  work  in  landscape  lithography. 
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CiCERi.  Grand  rue  vieille  a Nantes  (Bretagne) 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  11  X 8^4  inches 
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Taylor  says  (in  the  Preface  to  “Dauphine’’)  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  in  June,  1810,  and  endeavored  to 
obtain  assistance  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
because  the  expense  of  engraving  the  necessary  illustra- 
tions would  be  enormous  and  prohibitory.  The  per- 
fecting of  lithographic  processes  enabled  him  to  pro- 
ceed: and,  after  ten  years  of  gathering  of  material,  the 
first  parts  began  to  appear,  in  1820.  The  volumes  were 
in  folio,  14  X 21  inches,  superbly  printed,  and  treated 
France  by  provinces,  some  of  which  required  four  vol- 
umes. ^‘Normandie”  began  in  1820;  “Franche-Comte,” 
1825;  “Picardie,’’  1835;  ^^Dauphine,”  1854;  ‘‘Bour- 
gogne,’’ 1863.  The  work  was  sold  only  to  subscribers, 
mainly  to  sovereigns,  and  to  nobles,  artists,  and  libra- 
ries, particularly  of  France.  The  wear  on  the  lithographic 
stones  required  a limited  edition.  ^ 

In  this  gigantic  publication,  his  chief  labor  for  half 
a century,  Taylor’s  inspiration,  he  tells  us,  was  his  con- 
viction that  “the  arts  of  the  Bas  Empire  and  the  Middle 
Ages  were  not  a decadence  but  an  advance.  . . . The 
defence  of  this  truth  has  cost  me  much  struggle,  hatred, 
and  profound  chagrin.”  But  the  whole  current  of  the 
Romantic  movement,  which  came  to  maturity  in  the 
same  years  as  Taylor  himself,  tended  to  make  this  con- 
viction generally  accepted.  The  enormous  popularity 
of  Walter  Scott,  to  which  a revival  of  Dante  studies  was 
secondary,  stimulated  intense  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
medieval  and  later  historic  periods.  A parallel  current  of 
the  Romantic  movement  was  the  reviving  delight  in 
natural  scenery,  especially  of  the  wilder  and  “pictur- 

^ A set,  almost  complete,  was  presented  in  1896,  in  memory  of 
Henry  S.  Codman  and  Philip  Codman,  to  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  were  reproduced  from  these  volumes 
by  permission  of  the  Library  Trustees. 
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CiCERi.  Rue  X Quimperle  (Bretagne) 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  12  X 8-^4  inches 
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esque’’  kind.  Byron,  particularly  in  ^‘Childe  Harold,” 
typified  a combination  of  these  interests:  and,  indeed, 
most  of  the  landscape  art  of  the  period  might  almost  be 
illustration  of  his  work.  Appropriate,  then,  for  the 
writing  of  the  text,  was  Taylor’s  selection  of  Charles 
Nodier.  This  man  of  many  sojourns  and  languages, 
after  his  appointment  in  1824  as  librarian  of  the  Bib- 
liotheque  de  I’Arsenal,  had  become  the  center  of  the 
Romantic  cenacle,  in  which  group  he  strongly  influenced 
the  younger  men,  of  greater  genius,  notably  Hugo  and 
Musset.  In  Nodier’s  Preface  we  see  how  he  conceived 
his  task : — 

^'We  shall  go  through  France  not  as  scholars,  but  as 
travellers  curious  for  interesting  sights  and  eager  for 
noble  associations.  Shall  I define  the  impulse,  easier  to 
feel  than  define,  which  limits  our  journey  to  the  ruins 
of  old  France?  Some  melancholy  disposition  of  thought, 
some  involuntary  predilection  for  the  poetic  customs 
and  arts  of  our  ancestors,  a sense  of  indefinable  com- 
munity in  decay  and  misfortune  between  these  old 
structures  and  the  generation  which  is  passing.  ...  As 
the  last  travellers  amid  the  ruins  of  old  France,  which 
will  soon  have  ceased  to  be,  we  love  to  depict  those  re- 
mains alone  the  story  and  mystery  of  which  would  be 
lost  for  the  coming  generation.  We  shall  turn  our  gaze 
from  works  of  art,  which  the  ages  do  not  spare,  to  nat- 
ural scenery,  whose  imperishable  beauty  time  does  not 
touch,  only  in  so  far  as  a picturesque  site  may  recall  an 
historic  epoch  and  by  itself  assume  the  character  of  a 
monument.” 

Though  Nodier  declared  that  his  text  would  include 
historical  record  only  so  far  as  that  might  make  senti- 
mental appeal,  and  that  he  should  prefer  the  tradition 
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IsABEY.  Rue  des  Gras  a Clermont  (Auvergne) 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  llVi  X 8V2  inches 
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Bonington.  Ruines  du  Chateau  d’Arlay  (Franche  Comte) 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  7%  X 101,4  inches 
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Harding,  Amiens  (Picardie) 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  10%  X 14%  inches 


repeated  by  some  rustic  guide,  or  the  fairy  mythology 
which  would  so  delight  Shakespeare,’’  yet  an  architect, 
A.  de  Cailleux,  was  associated  from  the  beginning  with 
Taylor  and  Nodier,  and  the  strictly  architectural  and 
archaeological  aspects  of  the  subject  became  more  and 
more  emphasized,  particularly  after  Nodier ’s  death  in 
1844,  — with  noticeable  decline  in  the  artistic  quality 
of  the  lithographs. 

The  form  traditional  in  France  for  illustrating  any 
sumptuous  work  on  architecture  was  engraving;  and  it 
is  perhaps  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate  the  boldness  of 
Taylor’s  venture  in  choosing  lithography,  unless  we 
recall  that  at  the  inception  of  the  work  nothing  more 
promising  had  been  attained  in  lithography  than  the 
sketches  of  Carle  and  Horace  Vernet  and  the  rather 
rudely  pencilled  early  work  of  Charlet  and  Gericault. 
Taylor  records  that,  while  he  was  considering  engrav- 
ing, ‘‘a  discovery  important  for  the  reproduction  of 
drawings  had  just  been  made  at  Munich  by  Senefelder, 
who  shortly  afterward  came  to  Paris  and  got  our  excel- 
lent painter  of  landscapes  and  monuments,  Charles 
Bourgeois,  to  try  drawing  on  stone.  Bourgeois  showed 
me  his  first  lithographs.  I saw  in  this  new  art  a means  of 
realizing  an  idea  which  was  to  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  my  life:  I believed  I could  foresee  that  lithography 
was  to  be  for  the  arts  of  drawing  almost  what  typo- 
graphy had  been  for  literature.  I expected  the  develop- 
ment of  Senefelder’s  discovery  to  enable  artists  to  pre- 
sent to  the  public  more  finished  works  than  the  first 
attempts  and  in  fact  this  development,  accomplished 
by  Engelmann  in  Paris  in  1818,  favored  the  carrying 
out  of  this  work.” 

To  this  word  Nodier  added  a paragraph,  partly  of 
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CiCERi.  Rue  a Morlaix,  (Bretagne) 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  lo^j  X 9 inches 
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apology,  partly  of  prophecy:  ^‘The  new  process  known 
as  Lithography  has  not  won  the  unanimous  approval  of 
people  of  taste,  and  the  reason  is  perhaps  the  ill  use  that 
has  been  made  of  the  invention,  as  of  all  new  inventions 
which  ignorance  abuses  and  cynicism  discredits.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  decide  what  this  art  may  produce,  or  to 
fix  a limit  to  its  improvements;  but  we  may  be  allowed 
to  hold  that  it  offers  undeniable  advantages  for  a work 
of  this  sort.  Freer,  more  original,  more  rapid  than  the 
graver,  the  bold  crayon  of  the  lithographer  seems  to 
have  been  invented  to  fix  the  free,  original,  and  rapid 
inspiration  of  the  traveller  taking  account  of  his  im- 
pressions. ...  If  lithography,  already  consecrated  by 
the  admirable  talents  which  are  our  pride  and  hope,  is 
to  bequeath  noble  memories  to  the  history  of  art,  our 
‘Voyages’  will  be  as  it  were  the  epitome  of  its  discov- 
eries and  developments.” 


II 

Nodier’s  claim  is  fully  justified  by  the  technical  per- 
fection attained  in  the  many  volumes  of  the  “Voyages 
Pittoresques,”  a perfection  due  in  considerable  measure 
to  the  skilled  lithographic  printers,  Engelmann,  the 
Alsatian  lithographic  experimenter  of  the  then  peaceful 
town  of  Mulhouse;  his  successors,  the  Lemerciers, 
earliest  French  artistic  printers  and  more  famous  as 
makers  of  ink;  and,  in  England,  Hullmandel,  followed 
by  Day  and  Haghe.  These  men  exploited  every  tech- 
nique, except  that  of  chromolithography,  with  such 
versatility  and  success  that  the  great  book  is  really  a 
history  of  lithographic  technique  for  fifty  years.  The 
substitution  of  zinc  for  stone  was  developed;  and  for  the 
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Harding.  Bords  du  Rhone  (Languedoc) 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  lOVs  X 14ys  inches 


lithographic  crayon,  processes  d Vestompe  and  with  a 
wash  applied  by  a brush  (lithotint).  The  effectiveness 
of  lithotint  is  shown  in  the  best  of  J.  D.  Harding’s  work 
in  this  method,  with  which  he  experimented  repeatedly. 
The  subtle  and  misty  values  of  the  best  sepia  drawing 
are  equalled  in  such  a lithotint  as  his  Gorge  d’Allevard; 
and  his  Amiens  illustrates  the  possibilities  of  effectively 
combining  line  and  wash.  Prophetic  of  photolitho- 
graphic technique  is  the  signature  of  Daguerre  on  some 
lithographs  in  the  first  volume;  and  a few  actual  photo- 
graphs appear  in  the  ^‘Bourgogne”  volume  of  1863. 
From  the  beginning  repeated  experiments  were  made 
with  colored  ink  to  supplement  the  black  drawing,  the 
two  combining  with  the  white  paper  to  produce  a three- 
color  effect  similar  to  a drawing  with  chalk  and  crayon 
on  a tinted  paper.  Color  was  used  most  crudely  in  the 
earlier  volumes,  frequently  a raw  yellow  in  angry  con- 
trast with  either  white  or  black.  Trial  was  made  also 
of  blue  and  even  of  pink.  The  most  satisfactory  was  a 
dull  green,  handled  in  later  volumes  (e.g.,  Normandie, 
III)  with  artistic  restraint  and  skill. 

Ill 

Artistically  considered,  the  lithographs  of  the  ‘‘Voy- 
ages Pittoresques  ” fall  into  two  groups,  the  routine 
work  of  the  men  who  had  skill  distinctly  short  of  genius, 
and  the  work,  surprisingly  voluminous,  of  higher  artistic 
quality. 

Lithography  was  born  in  France  under  noble  patron- 
age, and  prints  appear  in  the  “Voyages”  by  Baron 
Atthalin,  Comte  Turpin  de  Crispe,  and  by  Taylor  him- 
self. As  it  became  more  popular,  the  art  attracted  many 
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artists  otherwise  famous;  and  Charlet,  the  Vernets, 
Delacroix,  Gericault,  and  Gigoux  are  here,  not  very 
worthily,  represented.  Gigantic  and  clumsy  encadre- 
ments  about  the  text  were  fashionable  during  the  appear- 
ance of  several  of  the  volumes,  and  these  are  the 
work,  in  part,  of  Viollet  le  Due  and  Celestin  Nanteuil. 
Viollet’s  drawings  are  uninspired,  even  unskilled,  yet 
interesting  as  the  beginning  of  his  solider  attainments, 
in  Gothic  architectural  scholarship.  In  the  work  of 
Nanteuil,  — that  jeune  homme  moyen-dge  with  the 
nostalgic  eyes,  so  delightfully  portrayed  in  Gautier’s 
“Histoire  du  Romantisme,” — appears,  with  some 
whimsical  exaggeration,  original  power,  especially  in 
highly  individual  characterization,  approaching  Dau- 
mier’s caricature,  in  drawings  of  the  face. 

The  immense  burden  of  work  was  sustained  by 
Dauzats,  Villeneuve,  Chapuy,  Bichebois,  and  others 
now  quite  forgotten,  men  who  usually  produced  tire- 
some prints  wherein  with  desperate  fidelity  and  in- 
discriminate emphasis  they  tell  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  — prints,  in  other  words,  that 
are  vast  archaeological  catalogues  of  detail.  It  is,  how- 
ever, most  interesting  to  note  how  these  men  profited 
by  the  example  of  their  greater  collaborators.  Ville- 
neuve, for  instance,  in  such  lithographs  as  his  Rocher 
St.  Michel,  draws  rock  formation  with  an  expressive- 
ness of  line  and  pictures  the  sky  with  an  atmospheric 
variety  far  beyond  his  usual  attainment.  Chapuy,  in 
a print  like  his  Juhe  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Rodez  adds 
to  his  usual  delicate  accuracy  in  architectural  detail  some 
poetic  sense  of  sunlight. 
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Chapuy.  Jube  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Rodez  (Languedoc) 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  11  X 8V4  inches 
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IV 


Among  the  French  artists  the  two  greater  names  are 
Eugene  Isabey  and  Eugene  Ciceri. 

The  former  is  familiar  through  the  attainments  of  his 
father,  J.  Isabey,  the  miniaturist,  whose  features  are 
also  familiar,  in  the  magnificent  portrait  by  Gerard. 
The  elder  Isabey  contributed  a few  lithographs  in  a 
silvery,  minute  style,  to  ‘^Normandie,”  I.  The  son 
(1804-1886),  now  best  known  for  his  lithographs  of 
coast  scenery,  contributed  to  “Normandie”  and 
“Auvergne”  some  dozen  and  a half  prints  which  are  the 
most  skilful  and  beautiful  expression  of  the  “picturesque 
and  Romantic”  in  the  great  series.  Had  one  to  name  a 
single  plate  as  the  greatest,  in  free  and  vigorous  line  and 
in  atmospheric  charm  and  power,  Isabey’s  Eglise  St- 
Jean  d Thiers  would  probably  win  the  widest  acceptance. 

Isabey’s  sister  — the  little  girl  in  the  Louvre  por- 
trait — married  P.  L.  C.  Ciceri,  also  a lithographer  and 
watercolor  painter,  director  of  scenery  for  the  Op4ra 
after  Degotti,  and  pageant-master  for  the  coronation  of 
Charles  X.  To  their  child,  Eugene  Ciceri,  fell  an  im- 
mense burden  of  work  for  the  later  volumes  of  the 
“Voyages  Pittoresques,”  a labor  performed  with  amaz- 
ing freshness  and  variety,  whether  in  scenery  of  moun- 
tain or  shore,  of  churches  or  megaliths.  It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  why  a lithographic  oeuvre  should  now  be 
quite  forgotten  which  is  so  full  of  luminous  and  graceful 
effectiveness. 
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V 


To  the  credit  of  English  art,  and  the  international 
sympathy  of  the  French  patrons  of  the  Voyages,”  is 
the  appearance  among  its  artists  of  two  Britons  perhaps 
equal  to  Ciceri  and  Isabey,  and  of  one  greater  still, 
whom  both  nations  claim.  Together  with  these  worked 
minor  Englishmen  and  an  Anglo-Belgian. 

Samuel  Prout  (1783-1852),  beginning  as  painter  of 
rural  Devon  landscape,  had  become,  as  result  of  a Con- 
tinental tour  in  1818,  the  earliest  master  to  see  and  draw 
the  Romantic  views  of  old  Continental  town  and  city 
streets.  In  his  Rudiments  of  Landscape:  Drawn  and 
Etched  in  imitation  of  chalk,”  in  1813,  Prout  had  used 
aquatint,  contending  that  ‘‘no  method  has  yet  equalled 
that  of  copying  aquatint  prints  for  the  acquirement  of  a 
bold  and  free  style  of  drawing.”  The  new  art  of  litho- 
graphy, however,  Prout  was  among  the  first  to  welcome, 
and  though  his  contributions  to  the  “Voyages”  are  few, 
one,  Ruines  de  I’Ahhaye  de  Baune,  is  among  the  finest 
of  all:  the  drawing  is  frank  and  fluent,  reminiscent  of 
Prout’s  earlier  studies  in  soft-ground  etching,  and  to 
pleasant  composition  is  added  a cosy  warmth  of  sun- 
shine. Many  magnificent  subjects,  also,  were  drawn 
after  Prout  by  the  Englishmen  Barnard  and  Gale. 

A more  typical,  if  less  gifted,  exponent  of  that  style 
of  “elegant”  drawing  beloved  of  amateurs  in  the 
Romantic  period,  is  J.  D.  Harding  (1798-1863).  Through 
a long  and  influential  career  as  aquarellist,  lithographer, 
and  teacher,  he  championed  “the  lead-pencil  (the  most 
valuable  instrument  in  art),”  urging  the  usefulness  and 
delight  of  proficiency  therewith  upon  all  classes  and 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  10%  X 7%  inches 
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professions,  especially  to  ‘‘Noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  have  sought  foreign  climes.’’  “To  the  Clergyman, 
who  perhaps  passes  much  or  most  of  his  time  in  the 
country,  could  we  mention  a pursuit  at  once  more  na- 
tural or  more  compatible  with  his  sacred  character?” 
If  Harding  lacked  genius,  he  had  at  least  the  thoroughly 
trained  knowledge  of  his  craft  which  befitted  him  as  a 
teacher  in  class  and  text;  and  lithography  enabled  him 
to  reach  a wide  and  appreciative  audience.  Incompar- 
ably his  best  attainments  in  this  art,  which  he  constantly 
defended  and  voluminously  practised,  are  his  litho- 
graphs for  the  Voyages,  which  are  masterpieces  of  intel- 
ligent composition  and  of  a pleasing  disposal  of  light 
and  shade.  They  range  from  the  simplest  and  directest 
pencil  technique,  such  as  the  Chateau  de  Foix,  up  to  the 
rich  variety  of  a piece  like  the  Bords  du  Rhone,  brilliant 
not  only  through  the  sparkling  contrast  between  the  vel- 
vety shadows  and  jewelled  high  lights,  but  also  through 
its  luminous  and  various  sky. 

The  cooperation  of  English  and  French  artists  in  the 
“Voyages”  is  intelligible  enough  in  the  light  of  the 
career  of  Haghe,  Boys,  and  Bonington. 

Louis  Haghe  (1806-1885),  a Belgian  watercolor 
painter,  removed  to  England  as  a mere  boy,  was  there 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colour,  and  became  ultimately  'premier  des- 
sinateur  to  Queen  Victoria.  He  interested  himself  espe- 
cially in  the  technique  of  lithography  and  with  Day 
developed  the  processes  of  zincograph  and  lithotint. 
Yet  his  subjects  remained  chiefly  the  town  and  city 
scenery  of  the  Netherlands  and  Northern  France,  and 
he  continued  to  exhibit  in  Paris. 

A career  somewhat  similar  was  that  of  T.  S.  Boys 
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Harding.  Chateau  de  Foix  (Languedoc) 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  13  X inches 
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(1803-1874).  As  an  art  student  in  Paris  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Bonington,  who  directed  his  talent  to- 
ward landscape.  He  worked  in  Brussels  and  England, 
and  exhibited  regularly  as  a familiar  international 
figure. 

The  story  of  Richard  Parkes  Bonington  (1801-1828) 
is  that  of  the  most  gifted  contributor  to  the  ‘^Voyages,’' 
though  he  is  there  represented  by  a dozen  drawings  only. 
As  a pupil  of  Baron  Gros,  he  attracted  attention  in 
1819  by  watercolors,  and  began  to  exhibit  in  the  Salon 
of  1821,  the  year  after  Gericault,  who  had  visited 
London  with  his  Radeau  de  la  Meduse,  was  arousing 
among  the  French  an  appreciation  of  English  art.  This 
appreciation  became  enthusiasm  when  the  “English 
Seven  ” — among  whom  Bonington  and  Constable  were 
most  influential  — showed  at  the  ’24  Salon  the  paint- 
ings which  at  once  so  profoundly  influenced  Delacroix, 
and,  ultimately,  the  entire  school  of  modern  French 
landscape.  Bonington’s  famous  lithograph.  Rue  du  Gros 
Horloge  ^ was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  this  year.  Though 
Bonington’s  greater  fame  is  for  the  gem-like  watercolors 
of  Romantic  genre,  his  landscape  lithographs  attain 
equal  eminence  in  their  different  field. 

VI 

With  whatever  pleasure  and  admiration  one  may  look 
over  this  great  publication,  one  cannot  but  be  aware  of 
a grave  limitation  in  the  artistic  impulse  which  pro- 
duced so  many  and  so  beautiful  lithographs,  a limita- 
tion conspicuous  if  one  has  in  mind  the  work  which 

^ See  The  Men  of  1830,  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden.  The  Print  Col- 
lector's Quarterly,  February,  1913,  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  pp.  86,  89. 
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Bonington.  Croix  de  Moulin  les  Planches  (Franche  Comte) 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8^2  X 7^/4  inches 
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Turner  had  done  or  was  doing  at  the  time,  not  alone  in 
oil  landscape,  but  also  in  the  mezzotints  of  the  Liber 
Studiorum.”  The  success  of  the  lithographs  is  confined 
usually  to  street  scenery  and  architectural  subjects;  and 
naturally  so,  for  in  these  line  counts  for  more  and  color 
for  less  than  in  pictures  of  natural  scenery.  With  both 
of  these  subjects  the  lithograph  attains  the  greatest 
charm;  but  so  soon  as  the  artist  passes  to  mountain 
scenery  without  architectural  accessories  at  all,  he  be- 
comes dry  or  stiff  or  merely  melodramatic,  as  Tirpenne 
so  often  does.  The  power  of  natural  forces,  of  the  storm 
or  the  stream  or  the  sea;  the  dynamic  aspect  of  moun- 
tain forms;  the  majesty  and  variety  of  clouds;  the  less 
familiar  atmospheric  effects  of  mist  or  rain  or  snow  — 
all  these  are  rarely  even  attempted.  Even  Bonington  (in 
the  Chateau  d’Arlay)  is  capable  only  of  a rather  unin- 
teresting mist.  All  the  more  noticeable,  consequently, 
is  the  versatility  of  Ciceri.  Sunshine  and  cloud  are 
beautiful  elements  even  of  his  street  scenes,  of  Morlaix, 
or  Quimperle,  and  the  monotonous  and  barren  plain  of 
Carnac  is  redeemed  by  the  play  of  light  sifting  through 
an  atmosphere  saturated  with  mist  and  sunshine  and  a 
sense  of  the  sea. 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  10%  X 14%  inches 


La  Faroe.  Design  for  Frontispiece  of  Browning’s 
“Dramatis  Person.®’’ 

From  the  wood  engraving  by  J.  H.  E.  Whitney 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  engraving 
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JOHN  LA  FAROE,  ILLUSTRATOR 


BY  FRANK  WEITENKAMPF 

Chief  of  the  Prints  Division,  New  York  Public  Library.  Author  of  “ How  to 
Appreciate  Prints,”  ‘‘American  Graphic  Art,”  ‘‘  F41ix  Bracquemond : 

An  Etcher  of  Birds,”  ‘‘William  Faithorne,”  etc. 


HE  work  of  Adolf  Menzel  once  drew  from  the 
French  critic,  F.  G.  Dumas,  the  statement, 
‘‘We  greet  in  him  a reputation  which  will 
ever  grow,  because  he  is  not  only  an  artist 
but  an  intelligence.”  That  characterization  might  be 
amplified  and  applied  with  more  force  to  the  late  John 
La  Farge.  The  pervading  characteristic  of  the  man  and 
the  artist  was  the  habit  of  contemplative  observation. 
Technique  was  with  him  truly  only  a means  to  an  end, 
never  an  end  in  itself.  Before  his  accomplishment  — 
his  paintings,  drawings,  stained  glass,  writing,  lectures, 
conversation  — one  always  thinks  first  of  the  “what” 
not  the  “how.”  What  he  has  said  occupies  us  primarily, 
the  manner  of  saying  it  becomes  a matter  of  course. 
With  a man  of  his  state  of  preparedness  for  habitual 
contemplative  insight,  the  power  of  expression  is  an  ob- 
vious concomitant.  To  say  that  such  a combination  of 
elements  is  the  proper  and  only  one  for  the  production 
of  art  worth  while  is  a truism.  But  truisms  are  elusive 
and  are  worth  catching  and  holding  up  to  the  light 
occasionally. 

“Hold  up  to  the  light”  is  what  La  Farge  habitually 
did  to  the  problem  before  him,  handling  it  “with  a keen 
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critical  precision/’  As  Royal  Cortissoz  has  it  in  his 
delightful  monograph  on  the  artist,  ^‘La  Farge  . . . , 
steeping  himself  in  reflection,  brought  all  manner  of 
constructive  thought  to  the  development  of  his  works.” 
His  was  a mental  attitude  inborn  and  nurtured  by  the 
opportunities  of  travel  and  the  fostered  habit  of  intel- 
lectual probing. 

This  mental  attitude  is  equally  evident  in  a field  of  art 
which  La  Farge  entered  occasionally  in  the  earlier  daj^s 
of  his  career  — book  illustration,  that  ‘^delightful  inter- 
lude” in  his  development.  It  was  undertaken,  we  are 
told  by  Cecilia  Waern  (“Portfolio,”  1896)  “as  an  amuse- 
ment, and  to  divert  his  mind  from  suffering.”  Some  of 
the  work  for  “Enoch  Arden”  was  done,  it  appears, 
“bolstered  up  in  bed,  the  block  going  to  press  a few 
minutes  after  the  engraver  had  pulled  his  proof.”  Under 
the  circumstances,  one  can  quite  appreciate  the  artist’s 
enjoyment,  recorded  by  himself,  of  Vernet’s  illustra- 
tions “made  at  night,  at  moments  of  leisure  during 
progress  of  larger  work.” 

La  Farge’s  achievement  in  illustration,  as  in  every 
other  form  of  art  with  which  he  occupied  himself,  is 
bound  to  be  interesting,  and  it  is  as  a manifestation  of 
La  Farge  that  it  makes  its  main  appeal,  rather  than  as 
illustration  pure  and  simple.  It  was  evidently  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  a literary  production,  the  fundamental 
spirit,  the  heart  of  the  matter,  the  basic  idea,  that  occu- 
pied La  Farge,  rather  than  illustration  of  a particular 
incident. 

His  first  noteworthy  published  illustrations  (several 
dated  1864)  appeared  in  the  edition  of  Tennyson’s 
“Enoch  Arden”  issued  by  Ticknor  & Fields  in  1865, 
with  drawings  by  Vedder,  Hennessy,  Darley  and  La 
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La  Faroe.  The  Seal  of  Silence  (Enoch  Arden) 
From  the  wood-engraving  by  Henry  Marsh 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  engraving 
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Farge.  Of  his  illustrations  for  this  book  (even  though 
one  may  not  echo  in  full  the  lengthy  encomiums 
published  by  George  Parsons  Lathrop  in  ‘‘Scribner’s 
Monthly”  for  April,  1881),  Enoch’s  Supplication  and 
The  Seal  of  Silence  show  a noteworthy  intensity  of  feel- 
ing, possibly  a little  beyond  the  limits  of  the  medium, 
or  of  the  artist’s  command  of  the  same,  yet  stirring,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  second  drawing  named,  quite  com- 
pelling. One  need  not  go  into  the  realms  of  aesthetic  hys- 
teria to  be  held  by  the  wondrous  seriousness  in  the  face 
of  the  Spirit  of  Silence.  Such  works  recall  Miss  E.  L. 
Cary’s  sentence:  “In  the  early  illustrations,  with  all 
their  disabilities,  we  see  . . . the  power  to  throw  open 
to  the  mind  the  region  of  mystery.”  More  direct,  both 
in  conception  and  execution,  that  is,  picturing  less  com- 
plex emotions,  less  mystical  conceptions,  and  therefore 
with  simpler  means,  — are  Enoch  Alone  and  The  Soli- 
tary, both  depending  much  on  white  spaces  for  effect. 
The  Enoch  Alone,  waiting  in  despair  on  the  sands,  in  the 
midst  of  a desolate  solitude,  indicated  by  the  fewest  of 
lines,  depicts  the  tortures  of  mind  and  soul  in  a situation 
of  which  the  anticipation  of  physical  distress  was  ex- 
pressed, in  later  years,  in  Howard  Pyle’s  picture  of  a 
“marooned”  pirate  of  the  Spanish  Main. 

It  was  also  in  these  years  of  the  sixties  that  he  made 
the  drawings  for  Browning’s  poems  — a title-page,  a 
drawing  for  “Proteus,”  and  some  others  of  the  three 
hundred  projected,  but  not  completed  on  account  of  ill- 
health  and  other  engagements.  And  his  designs  illus- 
trating the  Gospels,  of  which  a number  were  done  but 
never  published.  Finally,  too,  the  unpublished  illustra- 
tions for  Longfellow’s  “Skeleton  in  Armor.”  There  is, 
too,  that  Pied  Piper  drawing,  the  Piper  at  the  head  of 
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La  Faroe.  Enoch  Alone  (Enoch  Arden) 
From  the  wood-engraving  by  Anthony  and  Davis 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  engraving 
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the  procession  of  children,  which  includes  a portrait  of 
the  artist’s  son,  C.  Grant  La  Large,  at  the  age  of  about 
four  or  five,  and  was  done,  therefore,  in  1866  or  ’67. 

The  peculiar  qualities  of  La  Large’s  attitude  towards 
illustration  formed  the  basis  for  the  sympathy  that  arose 
between  him  and  Horace  Scudder,  editor  of  the  newly 
founded  “Riverside  Magazine.”  Some  one  has  noted 
that  William  Rossetti  republished  the  letter  of  Scudder 
to  the  effect  that  the  only  artist  whose  illustrations  gave 
him  “solid  satisfaction”  was  La  Large.  And  it  is  re- 
corded likewise  that  Rossetti’s  brother,  Gabriel,  was 
“much  pleased”  with  our  artist’s  designs  for  the  “Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin.”  La  Large  and  Scudder  projected  a 
series  of  drawings  for  this  magazine  (a  juvenile  hardly 
remarkable,  apart  from  this  fact,  for  its  illustrations), 
developing  “imaginary  representations  or  fairly  accu- 
rate representations  of  historical  incidents  which  were 
doubtful  or  of  such  a poetic  nature  as  to  pass  easily  into 
fairyland.”  These  intentions  found  realization  in  only 
a few  engravings,  characterized  by  Mr.  Cortissoz  as 
“wonderfully  poetic  creations,  enveloped  in  the  true 
spirit  of  romance.”  In  addition  to  the  Pied  Piper  there 
were  The  W olf -Charmer , Bishop  Hatto  (realistic,  with  a 
touch  of  Pre-Raphaelitism  or  something  akin  to  it).  The 
Fisherman  and  the  Genie,  and  The  Giant  and  the  Travelers, 
all  four  engraved  by  Henry  Marsh.  The  difference  in 
execution  is  remarkable:  the  first  two  done  in  a ropy 
line,  with  something  of  the  manner  of  British  illustra- 
tion, the  last  two  showing  a certain  Japanese  influence 
in  treatment. 

This  Japanese  influence,  like  all  others  that  he  under- 
went — mediaeval,  modern  Lrench,  and  the  Blake  influ- 
ence which  Miss  Cary  has  traced  “in  the  little  group  to 
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La  Faroe.  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 
From  the  wood-engraving  by  Henry  Marsh 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6%  X 5%  inches 
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La  Faroe.  Bishop  Hatto 
From  the  wood-engraving  by  Henry  Marsh 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  63/4  X 5%  inches 
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La  Faroe  The  Fisherman  and  the  Genie 
From  the  wood-engraving  by  Henry  Marsh 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  X 51,4  inches 
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which  William  James  and  La  Large  belonged  — became 
assimilated  in  the  expression  of  an  artistic  individuality 
that  ever  remained  true  to  itself. 

“Songs  from  the  Old  Dramatists,  collected  and  edited 
by  Mrs.  Abby  Sage  Richardson/’  was  published  in  1873, 
with  four  drawings  by  La  Large  and  “ornamental  de- 
signs and  vignettes”  by  Sidney  L.  Smith.  The  four 
drawings  served  as  pictorial  introductions  to  four  of  the 
seven  sections  of  the  book,  namely,  “Pastoral  Songs,” 
“Songs  of  Leeling  and  Songs  of  Thought,”  “Songs  of 
Sorrow,”  “Songs  of  Lairies.”  It  is  perhaps  not  without 
significance  that  of  the  three  remaining — unillustrated 
— sections,  “Comic  Songs,”  “Bacchanalian Songs,”  and 
“Love  Songs,”  two  deal  with  comedy  instead  of  tragedy 
or  pathos  or  sentiment.  The  drawings  are  indefinite, 
not  related  to  individual  instances.  Each  accompanies 
its  group  of  poems  like  an  expression  of  mood,  an  under- 
current of  thought  and  feeling  promoted  by,  and  going 
out  to  meet,  the  general  strain  of  sentiment  in  a given 
class  of  these  songs.  They  are  La  Large’s  conceptions  of 
“The  Pastoral,”  “Sorrow,”  “Leeling  and  Thought,” 
and  “Lairies.”  It  is  not  so  much  a question  of  picking 
out  designs  — such  as  the  one  preceding  the  “pastoral” 
songs  — which  may  be  less  intelligible  or  satisfactory 
to  us,  as  it  is  a matter  of  considering  the  general  attitude 
of  an  artist  who  “practiced  the  delicate  art  of  thinking 
as  constantly  and  as  naturally  as  he  breathed.”  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  then,  he  lived  out  his  own  later  statement 
that  “the  operations  of  art  are  largely  intellectual.” 
(Henry  James  has  recorded  that  he  had  not  seen  “a 
subtler  mind  or  a more  generously  wasteful  passion  . . . 
addressed  to  the  problems  of  the  designer  and  painter.”) 
Trying  to  “look  all  around  a subject,”  as  he  did,  he 
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La  Faroe.  The  Giant  and  the  Travelers 
From  the  wood-engraving  by  Henry  Marsh 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  X 5%  inches 
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brings  to  mind  Anatole  France’s  saying  regarding  one  so 
different  — Gavarni:  ‘‘He  thinks,  and  that  is  a cause  of 
wonder  in  the  midst  of  all  this  world  of  artists  who  are 
content  with  seeing  and  feeling.” 

The  main  thing  to  be  emphasized  here,  then,  is  the 
very  individual,  and  rather  unusual,  approach  to  illus- 
tration, on  which  I have  already  expatiated.  It  is  La 
Farge  as  an  illustrator  that  we  find,  rather  than  illustra- 
tions by  La  Farge.  The  drawings  which  perhaps  most 
carry  this  out  — such  as  those  for  “Enoch  Arden”  and 
the  “Old  Dramatists”  — are  least  convincing  as  illus- 
trations, while  those  in  which,  to  a certain  extent,  that  is 
in  the  manner  of  handling,  he  approaches  the  ways  of 
the  illustrator  of  the  day,  mark  the  maximum  of  drama- 
tic effect  which  he  attained.  In  this  last  sentence.  The 
Wolf -Charmer  and  Bishop  Hatto  were  in  mind.  Both 
show  a noteworthy  mingling  of  realism  and  the  romantic 
impulse  born  peculiarly  of  La  Farge’s  own  inspiration. 

The  Wolf  Charmer  sets  before  us  pictorially  a popular 
delusion  with  as  strong  a hold  on  our  imagination  as  the 
story  itself.  It  is  a strange  composition,  evidently  care- 
fully reasoned  out,  yet  with  a compelling  sense  of  reality, 
of  something  actually  seen.  The  uncanny  scene  is  real- 
ized with  a simple  directness  that  insures  its  acceptance 
by  the  beholder.  The  queer  fellow  who  walks  at  the 
head  of  the  string  of  wolves,  is  grimly  fondling  his  bag- 
pipes, drawing  out  the  notes  with  a placing  of  the  mouth 
that  somehow  suggests  a gnawing,  blood-sucking  brute. 
There  is  not  a hint  of  a cheap  and  obvious  investment 
with  wolfish  attributes,  a sort  of  thing  that  finds  its 
readiest  expression  in  the  clothing  of  animals  in  man’s 
attire.  The  charmer  is  absolutely  human  in  face  and 
body  and  walk.  Yet  in  the  poise  of  the  head,  the  side- 
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La  Faroe.  The  Wolf-Charmer 
From  the  wood-engraving  by  Henry  Marsh 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6%  X 5^4  inches 
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long  glance,  the  ‘‘humped”  body,  the  stealthy,  cautious, 
soft  tread,  the  cramping  together  of  the  toes  on  the 
heavy  feet,  there  is  a continuous  reflection  of  wolfish 
nature  and  habits  that  immediately  establishes  to  our 
eye  and  mind  a strange  sympathy  between  man  and 
beast.  Beside  and  behind  him  the  wolves  crowd  onward, 
huddled  together  in  a narrow  gully  which  shortly  makes 
a sharp  turn  to  the  left,  so  shutting  the  rest  from  view. 
But  one  has  the  feeling  that  the  “pat-pat”  of  those  feet 
goes  on  who  knows  how  far  beyond.  That  touch  of  un- 
certainty balances  the  mystery  as  to  the  objective  point 
of  this  strange  procession  coming  toward  and  past  us. 
And  all  this  told  with  no  touch  of  melodrama,  with  the 
straightforwardness  of  an  illustration  of  some  everyday 
event,  with  a perfect  mingling  of  the  artist’s  expression 
in  composition  and  design  with  the  deeper  spiritual  seiz- 
ure of  the  scene,  all  so  simply,  so  completely  and  so 
powerfully  realized. 

Both  this  and  the  so-called  Spirit  of  the  Water-Lily  (in 
Mrs.  Richardson’s  book)  were  engraved  by  Henry 
Marsh,  who  showed  faithful  and  discriminating  adher- 
ence to  La  Farge’s  noteworthy  variation  of  treatment, 
short  lines  of  a wiry  texture  in  one  case,  masses  and 
tones,  strongly  suggestive  of  color,  in  the  other.  La 
Farge  was  not  exactly  easy  on  the  engraver.  W.  J.  Lin- 
ton, writing  from  the  latter’s  standpoint  in  his  “History 
of  Wood  Engraving  in  America,”  avers  that  his  draw- 
ings, “original,  labored  and  suggestive,”  were  yet  of 
“real  detriment  to  the  engraver;  the  water-lily  figure  does 
not  float  over  the  stream  but  is  pasted  into  the  picture 
— in  other  words,  it  is  too  real.”  And  while  we  are  on 
the  subject  of  engravers  and  differences  in  method, 
there  may  be  noted  here  the  quiet  sympathy  with  which 
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La  Faroe.  The  Spirit  of  the  Water-Lily 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  wood-engraving  by  Henry  Marsh 
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Timothy  Cole  engraved  Love  Triumphant,  refined, 
poetic,  of  a pale  aloofness  in  spirit  — which  had  been 
drawn  on  the  wood  and  years  after  was  photographed 
on  to  another  block  to  be  engraved.  It  was  published 
in  ‘^Scribner’s”  in  1881. 

To  return  to  Marsh  and  to  La  Farge’s  method  of 
drawing  on  the  block,  Mr.  C.  Grant  La  Farge  wrote 
me,  under  date  of  November  24,  1914:  — 

“Now,  as  to  the  method  used  in  drawing  upon  the  wood 
block  for  the  engraving.  My  recollection  is  distant,  but  it  is 
pretty  clear;  and  I think  it  is  reliable,  because  when  a little 
boy,  I delighted  in  watching  my  father  at  his  work  and,  even 
when  I was  very  young,  he  talked  to  me  a good  deal  about  it, 
and  took  many  opportunities  to  arouse  my  interest  in  the 
characteristic  qualities  and  beauties  of  various  forms  of  artis- 
tic expression.  His  studies  used  to  be  made  largely  in  sketch 
books,  and  I recall  that  at  a very  early  date  he  liked  to  draw 
on  Japanese  paper  and  had  sketch  books  made  up  of  such 
paper.  He  used  a crayon  pencil.  When  it  came  to  the  wood, 
the  surface  of  the  block  used  to  be  prepared  with  what  I take 
to  have  been  some  form  of  Chinese  white.  I can  remember 
that  this  material  came  on  a sort  of  thin  pasteboard  card, 
which  he  used  to  moisten  and  rub  on  the  surface  of  the  block 
until  it  was  evenly  and,  I think,  rather  thinly  whitened.  I am 
pretty  sure,  but  not  entirely  so,  that  he  then  laid  in  the  outline 
of  his  drawing  with  lead  pencil  as  a guide.  After  this  the 
drawing  was  made  in  wash  with  camels’  hair  brushes,  using 
India  ink  as  a medium.  There  was  the  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween him  and  Henry  Marsh.  Of  course.  Marsh  wanted  lines 
to  engrave,  not  wash.  I am  sorry  that  my  memory  is  not  good 
enough,  or,  perhaps  rather  that  I was  at  the  time  too  jmung, 
for  me  to  be  able  now  to  state  with  any  reasonable  clearness 
what  led  my  father  to  feel  that  this  was  the  way  he  should 
draw,  and  that  the  province  of  the  engraver  was  to  interpret. 
I imagine  he  must  have  felt  a much  greater  freedom  and  flexi- 
bility in  the  use  of  the  brush,  and  have  been  persuaded,  more- 
over, by  the  great  delicacy  and  beauty  of  shading  and  values 
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La  Faroe.  The  Archer  and  the  Lady 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  5%  X 4^4  inches 
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which  he  could  obtain  by  that  use.  I do  not  think  that  either 
he  or  Marsh  was  ever  satisfied  with  the  engraved  result;  but  I 
feel  pretty  sure,  as  I look  to-day  at  the  impressions  taken  from 
these  blocks,  that  the  very  difficulty  of  the  problem  set  the 
engraver  led  to  qualities  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
obtained.’’ 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  this  description  of  La 
Farge’s  work  to  the  group  of  wood-blocks  drawn  upon, 
but  not  engraved,  two  of  which  are  reproduced  here- 
with. The  drawings  speak  pretty  well  for  themselves 
in  these  reproductions,  but  there  is  also  the  delicate  play 
of  the  brush  over  the  wood  whitened  so  lightly  that  not 
only  the  brownish  yellow  plays  its  part,  but  the  swirls 
of  the  grain  as  well.  Even  that,  one  feels,  made  its 
appeal  to  the  artist’s  eye. 

The  use  of  the  brush  was  eminently  characteristic. 
Even  the  line,  where  he  used  it,  was  apparently  brushed, 
had  never  the  definiteness  or  incisiveness  of  pencil  or 
pen.  Cortissoz  records  the  pleasure  La  Farge  felt  when, 
in  Japan,  he  was  recognized  by  a court  painter  as  the 
“wolf  man,”  the  Japanese  artist  furthermore  having 
recognized  the  stroke  of  a Japanese  brush  in  the  work 
as  Marsh  had  translated  it. 

Decorative  feeling  is  strong  in  much  of  his  book  illus- 
tration. But  the  question  of  book  decoration  per  se  does 
not  appear  to  have  come  saliently  into  our  artist’s  scope. 
He  did  not  deal  with  illustration  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  make-up  of  a book.  He  did  not  evince  appreciation 
of  the  line  as  an  element  of  harmony  with  the  lines  of 
printing  type.  Even  when  he  uses  the  line  it  is  not  a 
dominant  force  but  an  incidental  effect.  The  drawing  of 
a Man  with  a Mask  (1864)  done  as  a frontispiece  for 
Browning’s  “Dramatis  Personse,”  — drawn  on  the 
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La  Faroe.  The  King 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  3V2  X 2%  inches 
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wood  and  later  photographed  on  to  another  block  and 
engraved  by  J.  H.  E.  Whitney,  — comes  nearest  to  such 
an  effect.  Not  through  premeditation,  but  on  account 
of  the  delicacy  of  its  execution  and  its  approach  to  out- 
line only.  Its  beauty  is  there,  quite  irrespective  of  type 
accompaniments.  This  Edwin  Booth-like  figure  (the 
design  served  later  for  La  Farge’s  memorial  window  to 
Booth)  has  about  it  a spiritual  aloofness,  a refinement, 
which  forms  a dominant  note  in  all  of  his  work.  Inci- 
dentally one  notes  the  two  masks  in  the  upper  left  cor- 
ner, which  take  their  place  with  the  natural  assurance 
of  Whistler’s  elusive  butterfly  monogram,  or  the  coats- 
of-arms  in  certain  portraits  by  Hals. 

La  Farge  repeated  The  Wolf -Charmer  subsequently 
on  canvas.  Others  of  his  drawings  similarly  served  him 
as  material  for  mural  painting  (the  charioteer  in  his 
Socrates  at  St.  Paul  is  an  instance;  the  Booth  memorial 
window  another).  And  this,  again,  leads  naturally  to 
the  divagation  of  noting  that  in  his  mural  paintings  La 
Farge  was  intensely  illustrative,  in  a very  broad  sense.  I 
do  not  recall  one  which  might  be  designated  essentially 
decorative  rather  than  intrinsically  illustrative.  ‘Hn 
monumental  mural  decoration  and  in  windows  of 
stained  glass,”  says  Mr.  Cortissoz,  ^^he  was  wont  to 
illustrate  noble  subjects.”  In  that  series  of  four  paint- 
ings for  the  Supreme  Court  Room  of  the  State  Capitol 
at  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  depicting  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Moses,  or  Confucius,  or  Socrates,  he  opens  up  a view 
of  an  entire  trend  of  thought  or  belief  or  feeling,  and  its 
social  and  natural  surroundings.  In  The  Recording  of 
Precedents  (Confucius)  Miss  E.  L.  Cary  finds  ‘‘the 
eternal  element  of  reasoning  humanity  is  shown,”  and 
in  The  Relation  of  the  Individual  to  the  State  (Socrates)  we 
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Size  of  the  original  drawing,  9 X20  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


have,  says  she,  “in  the  highest  degree  this  sense  of  the 
momentariness  of  the  scene  united  to  the  permanence 
underlying  all  intellectual  life.” 

So  we  round  out  the  circle,  so  to  speak,  and  come  back 
to  the  initial  proposition  that  La  Farge  was  a painter 
bringing  to  various  phases  of  art  the  same  qualities  of 
intellectual  application.  And  thus  did  his  illustrations 
take  full  rank  in  importance  with  his  other  works,  be- 
cause they  bear  equally  the  impress  of  his  individuality; 
of  a personality  which,  somehow,  brought  in  its  atti- 
tude toward  art  and  life  a faint  flavor  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  in  its  power  of  adapting  mental  processes 
to  activity  in  various  arts  — one  hesitates  to  use  the 
word  versatility,  with  its  suggestion  of  the  superfi- 
cial — yet  remained  truly  American  in  all  of  the  inclu- 
siveness and  assimilative  acquisitiveness  for  which  that 
term  may  stand. 


Master  I.  S.  of  1582.  Abraham’s  Sacrifice 

The  initials  of  this  engraver  are  interpreted  in  various  ways  as  being 
those  of  Jean  Delaune,  Jan  van  Selen  or  Jobst  Stambein 

From  the  William  Esdaile  Collection.  Duplicate  from  the  British  Museum 

The  engraving  reproduced  above  is  an  example  of  “ Punched  work”  (op^is 
mallei),  and  is  one  of  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  the  gift  of  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Esq. 

Diameter  of  the  original  engraving,  57i6  inches 
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Martino  da  Udine  (?)  Disciples  lamenting  over  the  Body  op  Christ 

Second  State;  close  flick  work  added  throughout  the  plate,  in  the 
manner  of  Giulio  Campagnola 

From  the  H.  S.  Theobald  and  Bray  ton  Ives  Collections 

The  engraving  reproduced  above  is  one  of  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  purchased  with  funds  subscribed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Visiting  Committee. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  8 X 6K»  inches 
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For  Twenty  Years  a Hall-Mark  of  Good  Taste  in  Pictures 
Also  Two  New  Series  of  the  Highest  Distinction 
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A PRINCETON  ARCHWAY.  By  George  T.  Plowman 
Size  9 X 13.  Price  $12.00.  Edition  125  copies 
^ One  of  three  Princeton  views 

Other  subjects  ready:  The  Old  North  Church  and  Trinity  Church,  Boston; 
nave  of  the  new  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York 

Ncav  and  Complete  Illustrated  Catalojfue  (practically  a hand- 
book of  American  Art)  sent  for  25  cents  (stamps) ; this  cost  deducted 
from  a subsequent  purchase  of  the  Prints. 

Your  old  Family  Portraits  reproduced  privately  in  the  Cop- 
ley Prints:  daguerreotypes,  old  faded  photographs,  tintypes,  etc.  Parti- 
culars on  request. 

CURTIS  & CAMERON,  132  Harcourt  St.,  BOSTON 

SALESROOM  : Pierce  Building,  opposite  Public  Library 
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Responsible  and  interested  lovers  of 

PRINTS 

can  procure  inspection  of  signed  proof 

BRULEGRAVURES 

by  addressing  Mr.  Robbins  as  below. 


“ I duly  received  your  letter  acknowledging  receipt  of  my  remit- 
tance. . . . The  brulegravures  have  just  arrived,  and  they  are  not 
only  extremely  interesting  but  also  beautiful  specimens.  I am  very  glad 
to  have  them.  . . . They  have  all  the  effect  of  a delicately  executed 
mezzotint.”  Believe  me  sincerely  yours, 

London,  July  13th,  1915.  H.  C.  Levis. 


John  W.  Robbins,  Farmington,  Conn. 
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BRENTANO’S 

Fifth  Avenue  and  27th  Street,  New  York 
PARIS  - WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

In  our  Foreign  Department  vve  carry  a large 
selection  of  interesting  ART  BOOKS.  We 
mention  amongst  others  : 

H.  Beraldi.  Les  graveurs  du  ig®  siecle  Guide  de  I’amateur  d’estampes 
modernes.  10  vois.  very  handsome  half  morocco  binding.  $70.00 

E.  Benezit.  Dictionnaire  des  peintres,  sculpteurs,  dessinateurs  et  gra- 
veurs. A highly  useful  reference  book  for  the  collector.  Subscriptions 
taken  at  advantageous  prices.  So  far  issued  vols.  1 and  2. 

A.  Bovet.  Lettres  autographes  composant  la  collection  de  Mr.  A.  Bovet 
decrites  par  Etienne  Charavay.  2 vols.  fine  % morocco  binding  $^0.00. 
A valuable  reference  book  for  the  collector  of  Autographs. 

Also  a large  selection  of 

French  i8th  Century  Books. 

Illustrated  Books  of  the  19th  Century  Artists  Daumier,  Gavarni, 
Editions  Romantiques,  etc. 

Special  lists  sent  upon  request. 


|\/|R.  Ernest  Dressel  North  invites  your  inspection  of  his 
specially  selected  stock  of  Choice,  Rare  and  Second- 
hand books,  together  with  Autograph  Letters  and  MSS.  of 
noted  men  and  women. 

Mr.  North’s  annual  trip  to  Europe  keeps  his  stock  fresh 
and  up  to  date,  and  gives  him  accurate  knowledge  of  ruling 
values,  which  is  advantageous  to  his  clients. 

Mr.  North  makes  a specialty  of  Americana,  Fine  Bind- 
ings, First  Editions,  Choice  Sets  appropriately  bound,  and 
the  rarer  items  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Collector. 

Mr.  North  gives  personal  attention  to  visitors  to  his  shop, 
and  places  at  their  disposal  his  experience  and  knowledge. 

Ernest  Dressel  North 

4 EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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M.  M.  KELTON’S  SON 

MANUFACTURER  OF 
PLATE  PRINTING  PRESSES 

ETCHING  PRESSES 

OF  ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
A SPECIALTY 


76  So.  8th  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Just  Issued 

A LOAN  EXHIBITION  OF  EARLY 
ITALIAN  ENGRAVINGS 

FOGG  ART  MUSEUM 

A descriptive  catalogue  prepared  by  Mr.  Paul  J.  Sachs, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Museum. 

Quarto.  Paper.  357  pages,  134  illustrations.  ^2.00. 

A carefully  prepared  record  of  what  is  probably  the  most 
representative  exhibition  of  early  Italian  intaglio  engrav- 
ings ever  held  in  the  United  States. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

CAMBRIDGE  MASSACHUSETTS 
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WAR  LETTERS 
FROM  THE  LIVING 
DEAD  MAN 

FURTHER  COMMUNICATIONS 
FROM  WRITTEN  DOWN  BY 

ELSA  BARKER 

Author  of 

LETTERS  FROM  A LIVING  DEAD  MAN 

“ When  I tell  you  the  story  of 
this  war  as  seen  from  ‘the 
other  side’  you  will  know 
more  than  all  the  chancel- 
leries of  the  nations.” 

MITCHELL  KENNERLEYj®  Publisher  NEW  YORK 
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Ex-President  Roosevelt 
in  a letter  to  Mr.  Carrington,  said  of  these 
books: 

“ I have  seen  enough  of  the  three  volumes  you  have  been 
so  kind  as  to  send  me,  to  realize  how  excellent  your 
choice  of  the  poems  is,  while  their  make-up  is  most  at- 
tractive. I am  sure  Mrs.  Roosevelt  will  enjoy  them  to 
the  full  as  much  as  I shall.  By  the  way,  I am  so  glad 
you  have  included  Michael  Drayton’s  ‘Agincourt. ’ It 
is  one  of  my  especial  favorites.” 


The  King^s  Lyrics 

Lyrical  Poems  of  the  Reigns  of  King  James  I and  King 
Charles  I,  together  with  the  Ballad  of  Agincourt  writ- 
ten by  Michael  Drayton. 

The  Queen's  Garland 

Chosen  Lyrics  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Pilgrim's  Staff 

Poems  Divine  and  Moral. 

The  Shepherd' s Pipe 

Pastoral  Poems  of  the  XVI  and  XVII  Centuries. 


Each  collection  selected  and  arranged  by  FitzRoy 
Carrington.  Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  boards 
and  flexible  leather. 

Price,  boards,  75  cents  net  per  <volume. 

Flexible  leather,  $1.2^  net  per  volume. 

Boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  New  York 
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TWO  CHOICE 
VOLUMES 


FOR  THE 
PRINT  LOVER 


ARTHUR  M.  HIND’S 


VAN  DYCK 

His  Original  Etchings  and  his  Iconography 

An  authoritative  and  complete  account  of  the  great 
painter  Van  Dyck’s  work  in  the  field  of  etching  and  engrav- 
ing. Mr.  Hind  has  long  been  a special  student  of  Van  Dyck’s 
work,  and  has  got  together  a remarkable  collection  of 
examples  of  the  twenty-one  subjects  which  comprise  Van 
Dyck’s  complete  work  in  this  field.  These  are  reproduced 
in  the  book  in  more  than  thirty  carefully  executed  full-page 
blocks,  several  of  the  subjects  being  shown  in  more  than  a 
single  state  of  the  plate. 

Limited  edition  of  400  copies  for  sale.  $d.00  net. 


A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGRAVING 
AND  ETCHING 

“We  have  seen  nothing  quite  so  useful  for  the  average 
person  who  is  concerned  with  prints.” — The  Nation. 

“That  Mr.  Hind  has  expended  a prodigious  amount  of 
trouble  and  care  in  the  writing  of  this  short  history  is 
evident,  and  the  extensive  knowledge  he  has  brought  to 
bear  on  the  subject,  coupled  with  the  judicious  way  in 
which  he  has  dealt  with  the  work  of  individual  artists,  es- 
pecially’ those  now  living,  should  ensure  for  the  work  a 
leading  place  in  the  literature  of  this  branch  of  art.” — Inter- 
national Studio. 

Fully  illustrated.  So.OO  net. 

Send  for  illustrated  Holiday  Bulletin. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

4 Park  Street  16  E.  40th  Street 

Boston  New  York 
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The  Portraits  and  Caricatures 

OF 

James  McNeill  Whistler 

AN  ICONOGRAPHY 
By  A.  E.  GALLATIN 

Author  of  Whistler's  Pastels  and  other  Moder7i 
Profiles  f etc, 

WITH  TWENTY  EXAMPLES 
TEN  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED 

“ This  carefully  framed  iconography  is  a solid  achievement  for  which  every 
collector  of  Whistlerana  will  be  duly  grateful.  All  the  portraits  are  here  re- 
corded, with  measurements  and  other  notes.  . . . Altogether  Mr.  Gallatin 
has  distinguished  himself.”  — Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz  inthe  Neiv  York  Trihine. 

“ An  iconography  to  be  prized  by  every  one  interested  in  the  most  renowned 
of  American  artists,  and  one  that  would  be  sufficiently  entertaining  and  enliven- 
ing to  any  observer  keen  to  note  character  in  physiognomy.”  — Miss  Elisa- 
beth Luther  Cary  in  the  New  York  Times. 

“This  iconography  is  a masterpiece  of  completeness  and  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  every  sincere  admirer  of  Whistler.”  — Arts  attd Decoration 

“ Mr.  Gallatin’s  iconography  will  prove  an  invaluable  book  of  reference  and 
mine  of  knowledge.”  — Academy  (London). 

“ Mr.  Gallatin’s  little  volume  shows  a great  deal  of  research.  He  has  a happy 
faculty  of  expressing  himself  with  clearness  and  brevity  and  his  descriptions  are 
admirable.”  — Tra^iscript  (Boston). 

“ Scholarly  and  endlessly  interesting  . . will  always  have  authority  among 
collectors  and  always  be  delightful  to  look  over.”  — Scotsmati  (Edinburgh). 


EDITION  I.  IMITED  TO  450  COPIES,  IMPOSED  AND 
PRINTED  BY  THE  M E R R Y M O U N T PRESS.  NET  ^3-00. 


Publishers  JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  New  York 
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FOR  OVER  18  YEARS  THE  STANDARD  ART  MAGAZINE  IN 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  STILL  KNOWN  AS  THE 

‘ ‘ most  beautiful  magazine  printed 

^he 

Inter- 

national 

Studio 

so  Cents  a Copy  — $5.00  a Year 

Trial  Subscription  of  3 Months  $1.00 

MODERN 

THE  ART  OF  THE 

PAINTING 

PANAMA-PACIFIC 

Its  Tendency  and 
Meaning 

By  WILLARD  H.  WRIGHT 

A uthor  of 

What  Nietzsche  Taught  f etc. 

With  4 subjects  in  color  and  24 
reproductions.  $2.50  net. 

“ The  first  book  in  English  to 
give  a coherent  and  intelligible  ac- 
count of  the  new  ideas  that  now 
rage  in  painting.  Its  appearance 
lifts  art  criticism  in  the  United 
States  out  of  its  old  slough  of 
platitude-mongering  and  sentimen- 
talizing.” — Smart  Set. 

EXPOSITION 

By  CHRISTIAN  BRINTON 

A uthor  of  Modern  Painting  f etc- 
With  5 full-page  plates  in  color  and 
many  black  and  white  reproductions. 

$2.00  net. 

This  series  of  impressions  by  Dr. 
Brinton  is  more  than  a mere  ac- 
count of  the  Architecture,  Paint- 
ings and  Sculpture  to  be  seen  at 
the  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego 
Expositions.  It  forms  rather  a 
critical  survey  of  modern  Ameri- 
can and  European  art  and  as  such 
will  have  a permanent  value  and 
is  entitled  to  independent  con- 
sideration. 

Publishers  JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  New  York 
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Drawings  & Engravings 

HE  following  important  illustrated  articles  dealing  with  DRAW- 
INGS and  ENGRAVINGS  have  appeared  in  the  BURLING- 
TON Magazine.  Copies  of  these  issues,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
extreme  interest  to  all  collectors,  may  be  obtained  at  the  usual  price  of 
one  dollar  net  from  the  Publishers. 

Colour  Printing  in  China  and  Japan  - - Laurence  Binyon  49 

Drawings  of  Englishwomen  from  Van  Dyck  to  Kneller  44 

Blake’s  “ Creation  of  Eve  ” “ 47 

Drawings  of  J.  F.  Millet  in  the  late  Mr.  J.  Staats  Forhes’s 

Collection  Mrs.  J.  Cartwright,  13,  14,  21,  23 


Diirer’s  Works  in  their  order 

Sir  Martin  Conway 

64 

Early  English  Engraving  - 

L.  Cust 

36 

Etchings  by  Seymour  Haden  (undescribed  states) 

Campbell  Dodgson 

102 

Wood  Engraving,  the  Invention  of 

it 

8 

Some  Lost  Drawings  by  or  near  to  Raphael 

Oskar  Fischel 

107 

Five  Portraits  by  John  Downman 

- Mrs.  J.  Frankau 

1 

Engravings  and  their  States 

A.  M.  Hind  73 

, 77 

Holhein  Drawings  in  the  Devonshire  Collection  - **  2,  3 

Rembrandt : His  Development  as  an  Etcher,  C.  J.  Holmes,  38,40,41,42 

Kikuchi  Yosai Arthur  Morrison  8 

Print  Room  at  the  British  Museum  - - - J.  Pennell  1 

Whistler  as  Etcher  and  Lithographer  ...  “ 8 

When  ordering  please  quote  number. 

A Classified  List  of  the  Principal  Articles  Published  can  be  obtained 
Free  on  Application  to  the  LONDON  office. 

THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE,  Ltd. 

NEW  YORK:  15-17  EAST  40TH  STREET 
LONDON:  17  OLD  BURLINGTON  STREET,  W. 
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Art  & Progress 

A Monthly  Illustrated  Magazine 
Leila  Mechlin,  Editor 


Contributing  Editors : 


Mrs.  Herbert  Adams 
Ralph  Adams  Cram 
A.  E.  Gallatin 
Birge  Harrison 


Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 
Duncan  Phillips 
John  C.  Van  Dyke 
Frank  Weitenkampf 


Special  Pictorial  Features 
Short  Articles  of  Timely  Interest 
News  Notes 


‘‘Art  and  Progress”  is  the  most  dignified,  the  broadest,  and 
the  most  valuable  of  the  art  journals  of  this  country.  My 
chief  regret,  as  it  comes  each  month,  is  that  it  is  not  five 
times  as  large.  John  Cotton  Dana. 

I am  persuaded  that  “Art  and  Progress  ” is  not  only  in  itself 
a magazine  of  great  value,  but  as  well  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant agencies  in  America  for  building  up  that  appreciation 
of  art  and  that  consciousness  of  its  function  and  its  power  that 
must  always  be  the  foundation  for  the  work  an  architect  or 
any  other  artist  may  do.  Ralph  Adams  Cram. 

Subscriptio?i  Price  $2.^0  a year 


Published  by 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

215  W.  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  G. 
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ART  IN  AMERICA 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  Published  Bi-Monthly 

WILHELM  R.  VALENTINER,  Editor 

ART  IN  AMERICA  is  the  Only  periodical  in  this  country 
devoted  to  the  scientific  study  and  criticism  of  art.  It 
aims  to  further  the  knowledge  of  works,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  owned  in  America. 

While  the  greatest  living  authorities  are  numbered  among 
its  contributors,  this  magazine  is  not  intended  solely  for 
students,  but  combines  accuracy  of  knowledge  with  a due 
regard  for  popular  interest  in  the  choice  of  material. 

Beautiful  reproductions  in  photogravure  and  halftone  of 
the  more  important  works  of  art  in  the  great  private  and 
public  collections  appear  in  its  pages. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  FORTHCOMING  ARTICLES 

Autograph  Paintings 

BY  Giovanni  Bellini By  Bernhard  Bere7ison 

Two  Paintings  by  Jan  Lys By  Dr.  R.  Olde7tboiirg 

Old  American  Glass By  Dr.  Edwin  Atlee  Ba7der 

Fourteenth  Century  Paintings 
IN  THE  Jarves  Collection By  Prof.  Osvald  Siren 

Ceramic  Americana  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century By  R.  T.  Hames  Halsey 

Paintings  by  El  Greco 

IN  American  Collections.  .By  Dr.  August  L.  Mayer 
The  Early  Art 

OF  Thomas  Cole By  Edward  E.  Hale^Jr. 

Manet  and  his  Paintings 
IN  America By  Dr.  Christia7i  Bri7ito7i 

An  Italian  Imitator 

OF  Jacques  Daret.  .By  Dr.  Frank  Jewett  Mather.,  Jr. 

Fourth  volume  begins  with  the  December  issue,  ready  December  lyth 

$5.00  a Year  (Foreign  postage  60  cents)  $1.00  a Copy 

1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Unpopular 
Review 

From  Lord  Bryce: 

“The  whole  Review  is,  so  to  speak,  almost  too  good  for  a 
serial.  There  is  matter  in  it  for  the  making  of  books  of  per- 
manent value.  . . . What  strikes  me  most  in  it  all  through  is 
that  it  is  fresh,  not  hackneyed  or  conventional,  and  that  it  is  full 
of  thinking,  written  not  because  something  has  to  be  said,  but 
because  the  writers  have  something  to  say.” 

From  Professor  A,  S.  Johnson,  Cornell: 

“ If  anybody  had  told  me,  a year  ago,  that  we  should  have,  in 
this  country,  a magazine  as  good  as  this,  I’d  have  spurned  him 
as  a false  prophet.” 

From  Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps: 

“I  am  enjoying  The  Unpopular  Review  immensely,  and 
greatly  admire  it;  it  is  a proof  that  wit,  originality,  and  charm 
may  all  be  successfully  employed  on  the  side  of  the  angels.” 

From  Professor  Paul  Shorey : 

“ I read  with  interest  a larger  proportion  of  The  Unpopular 
Review,  I think,  than  of  any  other  periodical.” 

The  Nation : 

“ Solid  substance  and  brilliant  execution.  ...  To  such  a 
quarterly  The  Nation  extends  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.” 

75  cents  a number,  ^2.50  a year.  Bound  volumes,  $2.00 
each,  two  a year.  (Canadian,  $2.65  ; Foreign,  $2.75.)  For 
the  present,  subscribers  can  have  any  back  number  or  num- 
bers additional  to  those  subscribed  for  in  advance  for  50 
cents  each  (plus  4 cents  a number  for  postage  to  Canada, 

^ 7 cents  to  foreign  countries),  the  whole  amount  to  be  paid 
direct  to  the  publishers  at  the  time  of  the  subscription. 

A specimen  copy  sent  subject  to  return  or  payment.  Address 

The  Unpopular  Review 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 
35  West  32d  St.,  New  York  City 
LONDON : Williams  and  Norgate 
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A FAMOUS 
LITERARY  JOURNAL 


IN  the  pages  of  The  Dial  the  new  books  are  dealt 
with  upon  their  merits,  without  fear  or  favor,  by 
able  and  competent  critics,  most  of  them  specialists  of 
recognized  standing,  and  the  signatures  of  these  writers, 
appended  to  their  work,  are  a guarantee  of  authority  and 
responsibility.  It  is  '''‘easily  our  most  valuable  review'' 
says  Mr.  John  Burroughs.  " I do  not  knotv  of  any  sim- 
ilar paper  in  this  country  ivhich  has  maintained  a higher 
ideal  or  folloxved  a more  consistent  practice  in  independ- 
ent criticism  f says  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  “ There 
IS  no  journal  devoted  to  literature  with  which  I have  as 
much  satisfaction  as  The  Dial,”  wrote  the  late  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell  shortly  before  his  death. 

TO  every  intelligent  person,  — all  who  realize  the 
insistent  need  for  a trustworthy,  independent,  and 
interesting  guide  and  aid  in  the  bewildering  field  of  cur- 
rent literature,  — The  Dial  is  altogether  indispensable. 

Published  Fortnightly  — every  other  Thursday 

$2,00  a year  in  advance. 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

A Three-months’  Half-rate  Trial  Subscription 
(6  issues)  will  be  sent  to  any  reader  of  The 
PrinUCollector’ s Quarterly  for  25  cents 


THE  DIAL 

632  SHERMAN  STREET  CHICAGO 
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COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

QUARTERLY 


HE  QUARTERLY, 
in  addition  to  its  record  of 
all  official  University  action, 
and  to  its  historical  and 
biographical  articles,  aims 
to  represent  that  wide  va- 
riety of  literary,  philosophic  and  scientific 
activity  which  focuses  at  Columbia,  and  through 
which  the  University  contributes  to  the 
I thought  and  work  of  the  world. 

I The  Quarterly  is  issued  in  December, 
March,  June,  and  September,  each  volume 
beginning  with  the  December  number.  An- 
nual subscription,  one  dollar;  single  number, 
thirty  cents.  400  pages  per  volume. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  QUARTERLY 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  Editor 
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BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF 

THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY 

CL  With  the  publication  of  this  number  of  The  Print- 
Collector’s  Quarterly  five  Volumes  have  appeared. 

<L  Each  Volume  (in  two  parts)  contains  four  numbers, 
and  is  bound  in  substantial  style — gray  boards  with 
paper  label. 

Of  the  first  four  Volumes,  I and  II  are  entirely  out 
of  print.  J limited  ?iumber  of  sets  of  Volumes  III 
and  IV  are  still  available  at  $3.50  per  set. 

CL  Volume  V is  now  in  process  of  binding.  One  hun- 
dred sets  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  January 
1916  at  ^3.50  each. 

PUBLISHED  FOR 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

BY 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
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BOOKS  — PRINTS 
AUTOGRAPHS  — ART  SCHOOLS 


WOODCUTS,  ENGRAVINGS  & ETCHINGS 

By  the 

Early  German,  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters 

MEZZOTINT  AND  LINE  PORTRAITS 

Catalogues  post  free  on  application 

CRADDOCK  & BARNARD,  10  Dudley  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells,  England 


OLD  and  RARE  PRINTS 

TO%T%AirS 

Prints  cleaned  and  restored.  Collections  appraised  and  Catalogued 
Orders  to  buy  at  auction  sales  conscientiously  carried  out. 

F.  MEDER.  15-17  E.  40th  St.,  The  Anderson  Bldg,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  2bb  Murray  Hill 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

FORTIETH  YEAR 

Drawing  and  Painting.  Modeling.  Design. 

Interior  Decoration.  Silverware  and  Jewelry. 

Write  for  Circular. 


3 Park  St.  Boston 

A magazine  of  authority  on  all  questions  relating 
to  the  building  or  remodeling  of  a house  — interior 
decoration  — landscape  gardening,  etc. 

Splendidly  illustrated. 

25  cents,  a copy  $2.00  a year 


R.  L.  STEVENSON  — First  Editions,  Books,  Manuscripts,  etc.,  from  his 
library, 

LIBRARY  OF  A MAN  OF  LETTERS  — 2000  Modern  Books  of  Merit 
at  half  the  original  prices. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE  — History,  Art,  Belles-Lettres,  Fine  Bindings, 
etc. 

The  above  C at  a I off u e s sent  on  request 

C.  GERHARDT  & CO.,  i20  East  59th  St.,  New  York 
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COLLECrOTi’S  {M^T{KS 

zA  new  book  on  Collector’s  iMarks  is  in 
preparation.  The  material  already  secured 
more  than  triples  that  contained  in  Louis 
Fagan’s  work,  hut  many  marks  of  private 
collections  may  yet  he  unrecorded.  The  com- 
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